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Studies in Labour History 
General Editor's Preface 


Labour history has often been a fertile area of history. Since the Second 
World War its best practitioners — such as E.P. Thompson and EJ. 
Hobsbawm, both Presidents of the British Society for the Study of Labour 
History — have written works which have provoked fruitful and wide-ranging 
debates and further research, and which have influenced not only social 
history but history generally. These historians, and many others, have helped 
to widen labour history beyond the study of organized labour to labour 
generally, sometimes to industrial relations in particular, and most frequently 
to society and culture in national and comparative dimensions 

The assumptions and ideologies underpinning much of the older labour 
history have been challenged by feminist and later by postmodernist and anti- 
Marxist thinking. These challenges have often led to thoughtful reappraisals, 
perhaps intellectual equivalents of coming to terms with a new post-Cold War 
political landscape. 

By the end of the twentieth century, labour history had emerged 
reinvigorated and positive from much introspection and external criticism. 
Very few would wish to confine its scope to the study of organized labour. 
Yet, equally, few would wish now to write the existence and influence of 
organized labour out of nations' histories, any more than they would wish to 
ignore working-class lives and focus only on the upper echelons. 

This series of books provides reassessments of broad themes of labour 
history as well as some more detailed studies arising from recent research. 
Most books are single-authored but there are also volumes of essays centred 
on important themes or periods, arising from major conferences organized by 
the Society for the Study of Labour History. The series also includes studies 
of labour organizations, including international ones, as many of these are 
much in need of a modern reassessment. 


Chris Wrigley 
British Society for the Study of Labour History 
University of Nottingham 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


Labour history is a small discipline facing big challenges. At one time, several 
decades ago, labour historians in most countries knew fairly exactly what they 
were doing. They were studying the organized workers’ movement, its leaders, 
actions and ideas. They knew which research methods they were supposed to 
use and had little doubt about the appropriate framework for interpretation. 
True, the dominant approaches varied from one country to the next, but 
almost everyone seemed to have his or her own “synthesis”. They all had one 
thing in common: they focused on the institutional aspects of labour history, 
such as organizational structure, congresses, leaders, debates, strikes and 
elections. Classical labour history consisted of the application of the 
approaches, methods, formats and styles of the traditional historiography of 
ideas and politics to the field of labour history. In so far as it addressed 'social 
issues”, it was an offshoot of economics and economic history; in so far as it 
discussed the movement itself and its organizations, leaders and ideas, it was an 
offshoot of political or intellectual history. The classical approach ‘tended to 
produce both a model and an accepted version of history, both national and 
international, which ranged from an informal but not very flexible to a formal 
and highly inflexible orthodoxy’.! 

These old syntheses began to be undermined in the 1950s and 1960s — a 
process that continued with even greater force in the following decades. In 
Britain, Asa Briggs, Eric Hobsbawm, Edward Thompson and others tried to 
contextualize workers” struggles. As Hobsbawm wrote in 1964, these historians 
highlighted “the working classes as such [... and] the economic and technical 
conditions that allowed labour movements to be effective, or which prevented 
them from being effective”.? Similar trends became apparent somewhat later in 
other countries. In the United States, Ira Berlin, David Brody, Herbert 
Gutman and David Montgomery among others were pioneers. In France, 
followers of the Annales School, whose structural and serial historiography had 
largely left people out, had long opposed writers of ‘event-centred’ 
(événementiel) labour movement history. Especially after 1968 some rapproche- 
ment was apparent, although this was a slow process. Michelle Perrot felt 
impelled to remark in 1979, '[In French historiography] the study of the 
workers' movement has polarized historians for a long time and eclipsed other 
problems, such as the development of the working class and its culture. 
However, this is changing rapidly.? In Germany Strukturgeschichte, founded 
in the 1950s by Werner Conze and others, had incorporated some elements of 
National Socialist Volksgeschichte, including its focus on the ‘structured 
totality” of the social “order”. From the late 1960s onwards, Hans-Ulrich 
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Wehler, Jürgen Kocka and others modified and transformed it into a modern 
approach combining Weberian and Marxian elements.* 

This second phase reached its peak during the 1970s, when former student 
activists began to write labour history theses and books. Their productivity was 
immense and impressive — perhaps there will never again be so much labour 
history written in so few years.? But this peak period did not last long. Most 
importantly, the organizing categories of the second phase were increasingly 
called into doubt, partly because they contained continuities with the first 
phase. Often the teleology of the first phase had simply been reversed. While 
the ‘classic’ labour historians had been inspired by an optimistic perspective, 
celebrating the emergence of mass organization and stressing the dynamics of 
unity and organization, the new generation tended to ask what had gone wrong 
with the movement. From a methodological point of view an 'epistemology of 
absence’ (in Margaret Somers’ words) became predominant. ‘Rather than 
seeking to explain the presence of radically varying dispositions and practices, 
[labour historians] have concentrated disproportionately on explaining the 
absence of an expected outcome, namely the emergence of a revolutionary class 
consciousness among the Western working class." 

Ever since, many labour historians have viewed the state of their discipline as 
a protracted crisis. First, the emerging paradigms of women's and ethnic 
history showed that there had been giant blank spots on labour history's map, 
and that filling in these blanks made a complete rewriting of the old narratives 
unavoidable. Second, the unilinear conception of class-consciousness that had 
long been dominant came into question. 


Once it was established that class was a construction and not a predetermined 
consequence of structural forces, then the notion that it could be seen as the product 
of an autonomous culture reacting to certain political and economic circumstances 
ultimately had to be rethought. Class and class action, it became apparent, could 
work in many different and contradictory ways.” 


As a result of growing uncertainty about its organizing categories, labour 
history 1s beginning to lose its character as a “discipline”. On the one hand, the 
distinction between labour history and contiguous disciplines, such as women's 
studies, ethnic studies, anthropology, institutional economics, sociology and 
social psychology, 1s beginning to dissolve. On the other hand, both conceptual 
difficulties and political disappointments have stimulated postmodern 
approaches.® 

In North America and Western Europe, including Britain, debates among 
labour historians are thus dominated by a paradigmatic crisis — a crisis that has 
apparently not always greatly reduced the output of the ‘older generation’ of 
labour historians, as it happens, but has often led to diminished interest among 
students. In Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union the problems are 
even more serious. The collapse of so-called ‘socialism’ has led to the almost 
complete demise of classical labour historiography, since the latter is, with 
reason, perceived as an element of the old dictatorships;? Communist regimes 
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generally used a distorted, ‘official’ history of their national workers’ 
movements as part of their legitimating ideology. 

At the same time, exciting new developments are taking place, especially in 
Asia. A group of Indian intellectuals had already published a series of very 
innovative collections of essays on the social history of ‘subaltern’ classes, 
focusing especially on peasants. Now a new generation of sophisticated 
Indian labour historians has emerged. In December 1996 this led to the 
foundation of the Association of Indian Labour Historians, which has already 
organized several successful conferences. This initiative was the first of its kind 
in Asia; but interest in working-class history is increasing in other countries of 
the continent as well (Pakistan, Indonesia and South Korea, for instance). In 
Latin America a real ‘labour studies boom’ has taken place in recent years.!! 
Interest in working-class history has also been growing in a few African 
countries (such as South Africa and Nigeria), parallel with the emergence of 
large groups of new wage labourers. These new labour historians are grappling 
to some extent with the same conceptual questions as their colleagues in 
developed countries, but this is not hindering intense research activity on their 
part. 

Also visible is another trend in labour history, beyond and linked to its 
uneven geographical development — the increasingly strongly felt need to work 
across national boundaries. The more we know about the history of the 
working classes, in more and more countries, the more tempting it is to place 
the various national developments in a broader context. Two basic reasons for 
this can be put forward. 

In the first place, we can only discover what is specific and what is general in 
our own history by looking beyond national borders. Since the late nineteenth 
century scholars have tried better to understand national peculiarities through 
comparisons with other countries. One famous example was the German 
economist and historian Werner Sombart, who almost 100 years ago, inspired 
by the considerable difference in social democratic parties’ popularity in 
Germany and the USA, asked the question, ‘Why is there no socialism in the 
United States?”!? Such attempts at comparison may be intended to highlight 
contrasts (what is ‘normal’ in one country is anything but normal in another), 
but they can also be more ambitious and used to explain national differences 
and similarities. 

A second important reason for crossing national borders is that borders are 
not very relevant to the object of study. Working-class formation and 
restructuring are not neatly contained within particular national borders; they 
are processes on which voluntary and forced immigration and emigration have 
a great deal of influence. Dramatic developments in one country may cause 
turbulence in other countries; strike waves often have a transnational 
character; new forms of campaigning are imitated elsewhere; national labour 
movements communicate with each other, learn from each other and create 
international organizations.” 

Since the 1970s the growing need for studies that look beyond national 
borders has resulted in a tremendous growth in the number of contributions to 
transnational labour history — that is, labour history that focuses on cross- 
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border processes and comparisons.'* The essays in this collection are part of 
this trend. In order to understand them better it may be useful for readers to 
know more about the institutional context in which they were written. Since 
late 1983 I have worked for the International Institute of Social History (IISH) 
in Amsterdam. This is the largest institutional archive in the world in the field 
of labour relations and social movements. The papers of radical intellectuals 
such as Mikhail Bakunin, Karl Marx and Emma Goldman are to be found 
there, together with the archives of organizations such as the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and Amnesty International, as well as 
very extensive materials on labour and social protest. During the first 50 
years after the IISH's foundation in 1935, its staff's activities were above all 
(though never exclusively) directed at collecting, making accessible and 
managing archives of European origin. 

From the 1980s onwards this began to change, in two respects. First, more 
attention was devoted over time to scholarly research. The IISH's archivists, 
curators and librarians increasingly worked alongside a growing number of 
historians writing books and articles on a broad range of topics in social 
history. Second, the ITSH’s original, overwhelmingly Eurocentric approach 
was replaced in the 1990s by a far broader approach. Not only were archives 
and materials built up relating to the Middle East, China and Central, South 
and South-east Asia, but its research projects, too, were much more broadly 
conceived. Contacts were made everywhere around the globe, and the IISH 
began systematically to organize scholarly workshops in other parts of the 
world. 

Against this backdrop it was only to be expected that researchers at the IISH 
would turn to studying cross-border influences and transnational comparisons. 
In doing so they Joined in the more general trends in social history described 
above. I was involved in all these changes, and their influence is accordingly 
visible in the essays assembled here. The texts brought together in this book 
deal with workers movements and organizations, their interactions and 
varying national contexts. 

The first contribution (and the one that came first for me personally) is a 
brief essay about the International Working Men's Association, 1864-1876 — 
later called the First International (Chapter 2). In the past, this organization's 
short lifespan has often been explained as the result of conflicts between 
prominent individuals (Marx and Bakunin) and of contingent events such as 
the defeat of the Paris Commune in 1871. Without denying the importance of 
such factors, ] maintain in this essay that there was also a structural dimension. 
The First International can be seen as the organizational expression of a very 
specific historical conjuncture — namely, the transition from pre-national to 
national labour movements in Europe and North America.!* 

The ‘nationalization’ of European labour movements at the end of the 
nineteenth century is the subject of Chapter 3. Here, too, I argue that structural 
influences played an essential role in integrating working classes into nation- 
states. By comparing developments in five countries (Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Russia) in the period 1871-1914, I try to make the case 
that a cluster of interrelated factors can explain why integration was more 
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advanced in some countries than in others. Among these factors are national 
characteristics of the process of capital accumulation, interregional commu- 
nication and transportation, national prestige, education, suffrage, military 
service, fiscal pressure, and social security provisions. 

Chapters 4 and 5 discuss a current in the labour movement that existed on 
several continents during the first decades of the twentieth century and tried to 
constitute a counterweight to processes of national integration - revolutionary 
syndicalism. Chapter 4 was originally written in the late 1980s as an 
introduction to a volume of essays on syndicalist movements in 12 countries 
edited by the Canadian historian Wayne Thorpe and myself. Starting from 
the observation that revolutionary syndicalism had its greatest worldwide 
impact in the half-century from roughly 1890 to the outbreak of the Second 
World War, Thorpe and I try to identify the structural factors that can explain 
this current's rise and fall. The text concludes with the proposition that changes 
in advanced capitalism and the rise of welfare states placed these movements 
before an unavoidable ‘trilemma’: dissolution, moderation or marginalization. 
Just as in the case of the First International, the structural manoeuvring room 
enjoyed by this kind of movement occupies a central place in this essay. Of 
course, concrete analyses of the development of particular movements will 
have to devote considerable attention to contingent factors as well.'? 

The text of Chapter 4 has been translated and reprinted a number of times. 
Because a substantial number of new studies on syndicalist movements 
appeared in the course of the 1990s, I thought it would be useful to reconsider 
our conclusions one more time. Chapter 5 offers a number of such 'second 
thoughts'. It qualifies a few of our earlier thoughts about the origins and 
success of syndicalist movements, and points to cultural aspects that were 
neglected for too long (including by me). I argue particularly, under the 
influence of recent Swedish and Australian studies, that notions of masculinity 
deserve more attention. 

While revolutionary syndicalism exited the world stage for the last time in 
the 1940s, two other currents had a much more enduring influence on the 
labour movement — communism (which to some extent built on the earlier 
legacy of syndicalism) and social democracy. Chapter 6 highlights the wave of 
foundations of communist parties in the years from 1918 to 1923. By means of 
an international comparison, I try to clarify the specific historical constellation 
that contributed to these parties” success or failure in quickly gaining mass 
support. In Chapter 7, I examine the other main political current in twentieth- 
century labour movements. My intention in making a long-term comparison 
among different European social democracies since the 1870s is not only to 
show that developments took the same course everywhere — despite important 
divergences between Northern and Southern Europe — but also to make the 
case that these developments had a distinct logic. 

Beginning in the second half of the 1960s, protest movements of young 
people and women challenged the established left-wing organizations. Chapter 
8 focuses on the complex interactions between trade unions and the so-called 
“new” social movements in Western Europe, within individual countries as well 
as among different countries. Cross-border interactions are also discussed in 
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Chapters 9 and 10. Chapter 9 is a short, programmatic statement in which I 
suggest ways in which US labour history could be reinterpreted from a 
transnational perspective. Chapter 10 sketches a number of major aspects of 
the development of trade-union internationalism, approximately from the 
period of Chapter 2 to the present. 

Chapters 2 through 10 are all case studies, in which the possibilities of cross- 
border historiography are tried out and concepts such as ‘working class’ and 
‘labour movement’ are still used in a quite unreflective way. The final three 
chapters have a more pronounced theoretical character, however. In these texts 
I tried to reach more clarity about the methods and concepts of transnational 
labour historiography. Chapter 11 tries to formulate a few methodological 
foundations for comparative labour history, based on the experience gathered 
through the IISH's projects and the extensive social-scientific literature 
available.? Among other things, I advocate more teamwork in research — 
something that historians are still often a bit nervous about — and a conscious 
application of a number of procedural rules. 

The two final chapters raise questions about important, substantive notions 
in 'classical' Jabour history. Chapter 12 considers to what extent our concept of 
a 'normal employment relationship! is Eurocentric and thus in need of 
rethinking. Chapter 13, finally, contains some reflections about workers' 
protest in capitalist societies. Classical liberal and socialist interpretations see 
the working class as emancipating itself by either integrating itself into 
capitalism or overcoming capitalism. I argue, by contrast, that we need a 
critical synthesis of these two approaches, combining a radical analysis of 
capitalism with the insight that labour movements are integral and necessary 
components of that same capitalism. 

The essays assembled in this book have in common a transnational approach 
to labour and working-class history, and thus attribute a central role to 
divergences, convergences and interactions among developments in different 
countries. This approach does not imply that it is no longer useful to study 
processes on a national, regional or local level. However, it does imply that 
investigations of clearly limited political-geographic entities (such as the 
United Kingdom or United States for example) can no longer be carried out as 
if these entities were self-contained monads. Spatially smaller objects of study 
can only be understood in a far larger framework. Inversely too, of course, 
studying global processes requires genuine insight into many subnational and 
national developments. 

I see transnational labour history as the first approximation towards a truly 
global labour history, which would link up multipolar developments in various 
parts of the world and reconstruct them as expressions of major, underlying 
processes. The essays in this collection should be read in that light. We still 
have a long way to go, however. Transnational labour history is usually 
restricted to two or three countries. Samples this small have the great 
advantage that a single researcher can personally acquire an in-depth 
knowledge of all the cases and thus manage the work individually. But this 
type of self-imposed limitation also has a disadvantage: as long as we content 
ourselves with small samples, we will never arrive at integral labour histories of 
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major regions, let alone of global capitalism.?! We must therefore gradually try 
to enlarge our research to embrace larger samples. In this collection I have 
made a cautious effort in this direction. The first comparative essay included 
here (Chapter 3) compares five countries; some of the later ones compare twice 
or three times as many. 

At the same time, | must note that the work presented in this collection, if 
measured against my ultimate objective, is still extraordinarily incomplete. In 
the first place, my essays are still rather one-sidedly focused on institutional 
aspects of labour movements. Hobsbawm's old question about the conditions 
that allowed labour movements to be effective, or which prevented them from 
being effective, is also always lurking in the background. But, as I explain in 
Chapter 9, in the long run transnational labour history cannot be restricted to 
that one aspect, important as it is. We will also have to give serious attention 
to, among other things, broader processes of class formation and decomposi- 
tion, and cultural and symbolic practices. 

A second shortcoming of the essays assembled here is linked to the first. As 
suggested in Chapter 12, we can only construct a global labour history if we are 
prepared to face the possibility that our discipline's core concepts are 
Eurocentric in character and thus not suitable for analysing many develop- 
ments in Asia, Africa or Latin America. One of the most important and most 
exciting tasks of the years to come will be to investigate the extent to which 
categories such as “working class” and “free labour will have to be 
reinterpreted. There are clear indications that we need a new synthesis of 
family history and labour history, and that hybrid social forms (like ‘worker- 
peasant’, ‘unfree wage labourer’ or ‘self-employed worker”) will have to play a 
more prominent role in our theorizing.” 

The essays in this collection are only first steps towards a distant goal. But 
inasmuch as I can judge, they are steps in the right direction. Further steps can 
follow. 
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Chapter 2 


The First International (1864-1876): 
A Reinterpretation 


The volume of empirical material on working-class internationalism produced 
over the last few decades is, no doubt impressive, even if several gaps are 
visible. Interestingly, alongside the considerable number of descriptive studies 
and source publications we find but a few attempts at theoretical interpretation 
and explanation. Such attempts as there are usually appear in the field of 
labour economics and political science; rarely are they the work of historians. 
In this context, the theories of Logue and Hildebrandt, et al., come to mind.! 
This chapter seeks to apply the structural approach developed by these authors 
— albeit with some modifications and extensions — to nineteenth-century 
working-class internationalism in general and to the First International 
(International Working Men’s Association) in particular. Whereas hitherto the 
rise and fall of this organization was usually, and to a large extent, accounted 
for in terms of contingent factors, and ‘voluntarist’ choices made by its leaders, 
here I wish to stress the more or less anonymous forces that played a role in this 
process. In doing so, I have to confine myself, in view of the scope of this 
chapter, to a relatively abstract discussion. 

Three aspects of the major social and political changes of the nineteenth 
century closely bear on our subject: the ‘advanced’ economies, the nation-states 
engaged in these economies, and the labour movements in these states. 
Although the development of the various labour movements in particular may 
be deduced to a large extent from the development of the nation-states and 
economies, and the development of states, again, should partly be explained by 
the dynamics of the world market, it would seem that the three aspects should 
instead be dealt with as relatively independent trends, in order not to fall, from 
the outset, into reductionist simplification. 

In the economic sphere, three interrelated elements are relevant; first, the 
tempestuous growth of international capitalism which appears, inter alia, from 
the quadruplication of industrial world production, and a sextuplication of the 
world trade between 1850 and 1890; second, the realization of integrated 
infrastructures in the various “advanced” countries in North America and 
Western Europe revealed by the rapid improvement of transport and 
communication systems; and third, the unevenness of the growth leading to 
a situation in which Britain, after maintaining (around 1850) a very large lead 
in the industrial production, was outstripped by the USA, as well as by 
Germany, by c. 1900. 

The formation of nation-states, already taking place for some centuries, was 
principally concentrated in the North American and West European regions 
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during this period. By and large, with a few exceptions such as Ireland and 
Catalonia, there was little doubt about the various national entities in these 
regions. Even in those cases where the formation of a nation-state was 
somewhat arrested — for example, in Italy and Germany - there was no 
question that clearly distinct nationalities were involved. The mere fact that the 
national borders of the various West European states have hardly changed at 
all since those days — at least not under pressure of national movements — 
indicates the consolidation of this process. Eastern Europe, of course, 
presented a very different picture. Here, multinational monarchies dominated 
the scene, and the formation of nation-states had made considerably less 
headway. 

By the process of state formation and the progressive growth of national 
infrastructures, the nascent labour movements were increasingly forced to 
transform into national organizations. The reasons for this were twofold: on 
the one hand, an improved transport and communications network led to a 
heightened mobility of labour power and capital and, in its wake, a weakening 
of unions solely organized at a local level; on the other hand, the increased 
power of the employers made it essential for the trade unions to adopt a more 
forceful attitude which, for them, also implied acting in a wider context. As, 
from the international perspective, state formation and economic growth 
advanced in an uneven and combined manner, the labour movements 
‘nationalization’ experienced a similar process. The rise of national labour 
unions shows that, as one might expect, Britain got away to an earlier start 
than other countries. After the TUC had been founded in 1868 it took quite a 
number of years before comparable organizations were established in other 
countries. Among other, more permanent unions, the Canadian Labour Union 
Congress (1883) was relatively early. In the USA the National Union of Labor 
(1860-66) and the Knights of Labor, founded in 1869 with a peak in 
membership in 1886, failed to become more permanently established, although 
the AFL (American Federation of Labor) founded in 1886, did succeed. In 
Spain the UGT (Unión General de Trabajadores) was founded in 1888, and in 
1910 the CNT (Confederación Nacional del Trabajo) followed. The German 
General Commission of Trade Unions made its first appearance in 1890. In the 
Netherlands the federalist NAS (Nationaal Arbeids Secretariaat) was founded 
in 1893, and 13 years later the Social Democrat NVV. In 1898 the Belgian 
Syndicalist Commission of the BWP was founded, as well as the Danish and 
Swedish labour organizations. 

Viewed against this backdrop we may divide the history of the nineteenth- 
century international labour movement into three phases: 


] a pre-national phase, until the end of the 1860s 
2 a transitional phase, from the end of the 1860s until about 1900 
3 the national phase, from the turn of the century onwards. 


Here, I will only discuss the first two phases. 
In the pre-national phase, the geography of workers' internationalism was 
determined by the long-term trends traced above in two ways. First, during this 
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period, internationalism always had its political and organizational backbone 
in Britain, particularly in London, where the ‘Fraternal democrats’, the 
“International Association” and, of course, the First International were 
founded. The cause of this phenomenon must be sought in the economic 
climate of the time. During the entire pre-national phase Britain commanded a 
dominating position on the world market, although it gradually weakened 
somewhat. As a result, there was relatively little xenophobia in Britain. On the 
contrary, free migration, in fact, was the natural counterpart of free trade and 
was consequently actively supported. Thus, the 1843 Report from the Select 
Committee on the Laws Affecting Aliens stated 


. that it is desirable for every people to encourage the settlement of foreigners 
among them, since by such means they will be practically instructed in what it most 
concerns them to know, and enabled to avail themselves of whatever foreign 
sagacity, ingenuity, or experience may have produced in art and science which is 
most perfect.? 


Nor did the British workers usually see the immigration of foreign labour as a 
threat; the latter were few in number and they did not enter the country as 
cheap labour: “Many of them worked at very specialist occupations which were 
their acknowledged preserves, and so competed with scarcely anyone .... The 
rest could be absorbed easily and unobtrusively into the British labour force." 
For their part, Continental working men who, for instance, wished to leave 
their country on political grounds, were attracted to the relatively tolerant 
Britain of the time. 

Another effect of Britain's power was the fact that, in a sense, London 
became the capital of the world. And if one can say that the workers of the 
capitals in this earth consider themselves to be ‘heir to the scepter of the kings 
who have reared the city’,* the London workers may be expected to embody a 
certain hegemonic impulse on a world scale. 

It may be imagined how the social and political conditions in London made 
it possible for a kind of subculture to arise in which working men of various 
nationalities communicated with each other and how they developed a deeply- 
rooted awareness of international relations and the necessity of international 
solidarity. 

Second, during this period the concept of internationalism, as Kofalka 
Observes, was 'rooted exclusively in the historical context of the West European 
countries, all of which at this time were national states, or, at least, integrated 
national societies'.? The West European working-class internationalists made a 
stand against the social forces that, after the realization of a national cohesion, 
attempted to absolutize this existence in a reactionary sense. Here, the notion 
of ‘internationalism’ served as an ‘asymmetric counter-notion’, as defined by 
Koselleck, to this particular notion of “nationalism”: 'us”, the internationalists, 
are opposed to ‘them’, the nationalists, with the full implication of mutually 
negative judgement.Ó Of course, this kind of anti-nationalism did not preclude 
solidarity with the independence movements in Italy or Eastern Europe. 
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One of the first written expressions of workers” internationalism was a 
document endorsed by William Lovett's Working Men's Association (WMA) 
on 1 November 1836. In this document, called Address to the Belgian Working 
Classes, the WMA expressed the conviction 'that our interests — nay, the 
interests of working men in all countries of the world — are identified”. The 
Belgian ‘brethren’ were advised ‘to form, if possible, a union with countries 
around you”, because “a federation of the working classes of Belgium, Holland 
and the Provinces of the Rhine would form an admirable democracy." 

Soon after, organizations were founded that did not only promote 
internationalist thinking, but were also composed on an international footing 
— among others, the ‘Fraternal Democrats’ and the 'Communistische Arbeiter- 
Bildungs-Verein (Communist Association for the Education of Working 
Men), the latter counting many non-Germans among its members. All these 
organizations shared a number of characteristics. They were comparatively 
small, with at the most a few hundred members; they were especially active in 
London, although not exclusively so; their membership consisted of highly 
skilled workers and artisans; and their objectives were chiefly in the field of 
education and information. The internationalism of these organizations was 
essentially theoretical, or perhaps rather ideological, in nature, and in practice 
it was expressed above all in protestations of solidarity and demonstrations in 
support of the 'brethren' in other countries, or of nationalities engaged in the 
struggle for independence. 

In these small organizations a variety of influences apparently ran together: 
namely, the British workers' sense of solidarity. with foreign refugees; the 
artisan contacts arising from the world of the compagnonnages, which, by the 
way, were probably more firmly rooted in artisan experience on the Continent 
than in the relationship between the Continent and Britain; the contacts 
arising from emigration, especially to the United States; and perhaps also some 
masonic traditions. 

Founded in 1864, the First International on the one hand embodied a 
continuity of these earlier organizations and, on the other, represented a break 
with the past. The continuity consisted of its explicit ideological internation- 
alist aspect, but the break with the past was revealed in its organization: the 
new Association had Chapters in various nation-states on the Continent, in the 
United States and even in Latin America, and did not limit its activities to 
education and propaganda, but stressed the practical promotion of workers' 
solidarity. With regard to the latter aspect, emphasis was put on two activities: 
the financial support of allied organizations and the restriction of international 
labour mobility. It seems that other possible forms of solidarity — for example, 
preventing the import of certain commodities — did not figure prominently until 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

As the First International, unlike its predecessors, no longer constituted a 
predominantly political and propagandistic organization, but was to a high 
degree also an economic one, its rise and further development was much more 
tied up with economic conditions and the fate of trade unions in the countries 
concerned. In addition, importance must also be attached, of course, to the 
structural long-term trends in the economical and political sphere. 
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lt seems that, in view of the social composition of its affiliated 
organizations, the rise of the First International cannot be explained on 
the grounds of the rise of the factory system. It is more likely that the 
technical and economic development of artisanal production partly created 
the conditions for the ascent of the new organization. This development not 
only brought about the decline of the artisan, as it caused a diminishment of 
skill requirements, overcrowded trades, and so on; it also interfered with the 
artisan's job control in terms of control over the pace of work, breaks, 
working methods and so on. Unfortunately, hardly any relevant research has 
been carried out on this aspect of the factors contributing to the rise of the 
First International. 

The period after 1848 showed a certain measure of international 
synchronization of economic cycles, probably for the first time since the 
development of the world trade system began. After the boom of 1850-57 the 
expansion of world trade was briefly interrupted by what has been called 
‘probably the first world slump of the modern type”,? which led to a change in 
the political climate of the time. Whereas the defeat of 1848—49 still dominated 
the period of the boom, the crisis of 1857-58 and the subsequent period of 
recovery brought about a revival of political activity. On the one hand, the 
problems faced by skilled workers in various industrializing countries had 
much in common; on the other hand, however, labour organizations and 
labour forces varied considerably. From 1850 onwards, most countries in 
Western Europe experienced a wave of technological innovation, even if the 
intensity and speed of introducing these innovations varied for the various 
industrial lines and regions. The sewing machine, for instance, invented in the 
USA in 1845 and introduced at the World Exhibition in London in 1851, made 
rapid inroads into the clothing industry — an industry which, for some time, 
had been disturbed by the rise of ready-made clothing. After the machine had 
been adapted in the early 1850s for use in shoe manufacturing, it was rapidly 
taken up by that industry thereby increasing production but, at the same time, 
causing a fall in demand for formerly required skills. In Capital, Marx summed 
up the effect of this process: 


The decisively revolutionary machine, the machine which attacks in an equal degree 
all the innumerable branches of this sphere of production, such as dressmaking, 
tailoring, shoemaking, sewing, hat-making, and so-on, is the sewing-machine. Its 
immediate effect on the workers is like that of all machinery, which, during the epoch 
of large-scale industry, has seized on new branches of trade. Children who are too 
young are removed. The wage of those who work with machines rises compared with 
that of the domestic workers, many of whom belong among the 'poorest of the poor". 
The wage of the better situated handicraftsmen sinks, however, since the machine is 
in competition with them. The new machine-minders are exclusively girls and young 
women. With the help of mechanical force, they destroy the monopoly that male 
labour had of the heavier work ....!? 


Similar developments were, for example, visible in the building trades (the 
introduction of woodworking machines, automatic lock-making, mechanized 
methods of brick-making, and so on). 
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Not surprisingly, these changes fired sharp protests. The outstanding 
example, of course, was the strike and lock-out of London building workers 
in 1859-60. According to later views they principally fought for shorter 
working hours, the nine-hour day, but in fact they primarily wanted to retain 
some form of job control. Complaints expressed during the conflict were 
sufficiently indicative of the issue: 


The applying of machinery to all the pursuits of human industry has, to a great 
extent, rendered the demand for manual labour unnecessary. In our own particular 
trade it already rips the material, ploughs, mortises, and tenons, and does everything 
except the bare putting together. ! 


Despite significant national differences, the technical and economical trends, 
and the corresponding resistance, became apparent in all industrializing 
countries. Yet the specific conditions and the forms of resistance varied 
between countries. 

In Britain, the most advanced capitalist country, the skilled workers” 
movement was better organized than it was on the Continent or in the USA. 
Although it is very difficult to obtain reliable data, we may assume that the 
average wage of skilled labour in Britain was higher than it was on the 
Continent, not only owing to the high level of labour organization, but also on 
account of the rule that “the more advanced a country is economically, the 
higher-priced will be its indigenous labour force’.'* 

As a result of the relatively favourable position of the labour force during the 
1850s and 1860s, British employers attempted to counteract labour conflicts by 
importing strike-breakers from abroad. During the Wolverhampton tinplate 
workers” strike in 1850 German and French strike-breakers were attracted to 
Britain. In 1859 a strike by the London gasworkers was broken by the 
introduction of German sugar bakers ‘who as men accustomed to intense heat 
could be made available'.!* During the London building strike and lock-out in 
the same year probably no foreign labour was brought in, but threats to that 
effect were heard. 

In general, we may assume that, to the British workers, such developments 
provided the principal reason for founding an international labour organiza- 
tion, but the historical conjuncture of this objective is often overlooked. On the 
one hand, the union movement was strong enough to force employers to 
introduce foreign labour in order to win conflicts; on the other hand, the union 
movement was not strong enough effectively to counter the employers’ tactics 
under its own steam. The transitional nature of this situation carries the 
outcome. As soon as the British trade unions became nationally strong enough 
to rule independently the admission of individual trade groups to the labour 
exchange, the necessity for an organization that regulated the labour market 
internationally would disappear. 

But at the beginning of the 1860s this was not as yet the case. The well- 
known address “To the workmen of France from the working men of England”, 
published in the Beehive of 5 December 1863, summarized the issues of the 
time: 
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A fraternity of peoples is highly necessary for the cause of labour, for we find that 
whenever we attempt to better our social condition by reducing the hours of toil, or 
by raising the price of labour, our employers threaten us with bringing over 
Frenchmen, Germans, Belgians, and others to do our work at a reduced rate of 
wages; and we are sorry to say that this has been done, though not from any desire 
on the part of our continental breathern to injure us, but through a want of regular 
and systematic communication between the industrious classes of all countries, 
which we hope to see speedily effected, as our principle is to bring up the wages of the 
ili-paid to as near a level as possible with that of those who are better remunerated, 
and not to allow our employers to play us off one against the other, and so drag us 
down to the lowest possible condition, suitable to their avaricious bargaining. 


As it is, the issue was typically one that applied to the situation in Britain. This 
is demonstrated implicitly, but nonetheless poignantly, by the fact that the 
French reply to the address, read by Tolain at the foundation meeting of the 
First International in September 1864, did not mention the issue at all. 
Following fully the tradition of thinking in terms of workers co-operative 
societies, emphasis was laid on the subversion of the independent artisan by 
high finance: 


. we see the future aristocracy seizing control of the smallest savings; ... they 
excel, by a thousand ingenious means, in taking from the workman the handling of 
his small capital, instead of stimulating his own spirit of initiative. ... [The] division 
of labour tends to make of each workman a machine in the hands of the high lords of 
industry. 


In France, as elsewhere on the Continent, the consolidation of a developing 
union movement was not the issue that it was in Britain. Emphasis was laid on 
the most elementary struggle of interests, which precedes the development of 
well-organized trade unions. Extraordinary regional fragmentation and an 
almost entire absence of recognized and legally protected union rights 
contributed to a rapid politicization of labour conflict. 

This process is linked to the fact that the nature of solidarity action 
organized on the Continent by the International deviated from the kind of 
action practised in Britain. From the minutes of the General Council it appears 
that, on the Continent, financial solidarity was the important issue, as 
evidenced, from 1867, in the cases of the Parisian bronzeworkers, the building 
workers in Geneva and the silk-spinners in Lyons. In Britain the main issue 
was the regulation of labour supply as shown by the intervention in favour of 
London turners, and tailors in Edinburgh, Manchester and London. Of course, 
there was no absolute contrast. British workers, too, could do with financial 
support when they were engaged in industrial conflict with the employers and 
conversely, as the power of trade unions on the Continent gradually increased, 
they too realized the importance of such issues as labour supply. 

From around 1870 three medium-range developments threatening the 
existence of the First International arose. First, in various countries the 
consolidation of trade unions continued. In this respect, Britain was way 
ahead. Not only did the trade unions keep growing, they also changed. 
Beginning with the foundation of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 
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1851 amalgamated unionism pressed onwards. Between 1858 and 1867, in the 
leading industrial cities — Glasgow, Sheffield, Liverpool, Edinburgh and in 
London - permanent Trade Councils were established which led to the 
foundation of the TUC in 1868. Almost at the same time, and in the 
framework of the societal incorporation of the working class, the labour 
movement obtained some form of state recognition. In 1867 the Reform Act 
extended the franchise. In 1871 the Trade Union Act came into force, which 
improved the legal status of the unions. In 1876 an Amending Act followed. 
The outcome of these events proved to be even more detrimental to an active 
British interest in the International, which by about 1870 was no longer that 
enthusiastic. Earlier we saw that in the 1880s and 1890s a similar trend 
towards consolidation emerged in other European and North American 
countries. 

Second, the economic climate of the period had an effect. The period 
between 1870 and the mid-1890s cannot simply be described as the period of 
the Great Depression. Yet it must be accepted that in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century a gap appeared in the development of the British economy. 
In addition, the German and American economies were in severe crisis, and the 
French economy of the 1880s was in serious trouble. It seems, therefore, that 
we may justifiably consider the period between 1873 and about 1895 to be a 
period when a retarded economic growth, stagnation, and recession joined in a 
complex alliance. The economic slowdown was accompanied by a change in 
the collective state of mind. Rosenberg — speaking of this process in Central 
Europe — summarized it in the thesis that the centre of gravity of political 
agitation shifted from issues of political policies to a crude emphasis on 
economic objectives: instead of controversies on ‘big’ political issues (freedom, 
constitutional reconstruction and so on) the struggle for economic security 
became the focus of political discord.!€ It is fair to assume that such shifts in 
attitude and perception do occur in times of deteriorating economic conditions 
since it is known that, at such times, the “espace social” (Merleau-Ponty) to 
reflect upon long-term planning or somewhat abstract projects diminishes 
while issues pertaining to the provision of everyday livelihood will gain added 
significance. 

Third, after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 the working classes entered 
into a closer relationship with the nation-states. Hobsbawm, inter alia, has 
pointed out that the intrusion of a nationalist and chauvinist attitude into ever- 
expanding social strata was, to a large extent, the result of a conscious policy — 
expressed in primary education, military service, public ceremonies, mass 
production of public monuments and so on!’ — which, of course, corresponded 
to certain desires of the working classes. 

In view of the combined forces which these structural tendencies could exert, 
the First International's chances of survival were, at the outset, extremely 
small Hence, it seems profitable to re-evaluate two events considered by 
traditional narrative historiography to be essential for the development of the 
International. For a start, there is the fall of the Paris Commune which, as 
Braunthal correctly remarked, did not destroy the International at all.!* The 
massacre perpetrated by Thiers was indeed a significant event that crushed the 
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French labour movement, but it did not mean the end of other branches of the 
International Working Men's Association (IWMA). 

In addition, there was the famous conflict between Marx and Bakunin. The 
influence of these two intellectuals seems to have been overestimated. The 
effects of their controversy are only understandable if they are viewed in the 
context of those aspects of the International which were also essential to its 
existence in other ways — namely, in the fragmentation and extremely poor 
centralization of the affiliated trade unions, co-operative societies and 
educational associations. Moreover, the leadership of the IWMA was relatively 
isolated from its rank and file. 

In the transitional phase between 1870 and 1900 we thus see a decline of the 
possibilities for an effective old-style working-class internationalism. Never- 
theless, the uneven and combined development of the world market 
occasionally allowed for internationalism. Two instances may serve as 
indicators of its effect. 

First, until the early 1880s the Fédération Jurassienne played a prominent 
role in the anarchist ranks. The Federation's activities must be seen in the light 
of the international position of the Swiss watchmakers at the time, threatened 
as they were by the technological advances made in the USA in terms of the 
manufacture of standard interchangeable parts, which gave the American 
manufacturers a competitive edge. The effect — in combination with some other 
factors — was a strengthening of the radical attitude of Swiss watchmakers, 
leading to a form of pre-syndicalism in the Fédération. Although the events did 
not result in any sort of practical international union action, the situation had 
some side-effect in the form of an increased “political” internationalism among 
the artisans concerned. In a sense, the problem of the Swiss watchmakers was 
solved along capitalist lines, when the Swiss manufacturers, despite losing some 
of their supremacy to the Americans, adapted by adopting some of the 
American production methods, enabling themselves to fairly rapidly recon- 
solidate their weakened position. '? 

Second, in the 1880s, when the American window glassworkers, associated 
with the Knights of Labor, saw how their labour monopoly was being 
threatened by the import of English, French and Belgian glassworkers, they 
successfully organized assemblies in Europe. In 1884 the International Glass 
Workers' Association was founded. Working according to the old model of the 
British trade unions in the 1860s, they seem to have been in a position, if only 
for a brief period, to regulate the import of foreign workers in the USA.? 


Notes 
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Chapter 3 


The National Integration of European 
Working Classes (1871—1914): 
Exploring the Causal Configuration" 


Introduction 


Much has been written about the diverging responses of European working- 
class leaders to the outbreak of the First World War. We have a detailed 
knowledge of how German, French and British socialists willingly participated 
in the military efforts of their governments, how in Russia the delegates of the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks left the Duma under protest when they were 
informed that their country had joined the conflict, and how the Italian party 
paper Avanti! applauded the behaviour of the Russian comrades. 

This was not the only occasion on which parts of the European Left 
responded differently to political structures and developments. The German 
SPD, for instance, consciously renounced party agitation in the army. August 
Bebel, in a Reichstag speech in 1898, even said that he would dissociate himself 
from every party member campaigning in the army.! On the other hand, the 
Russian Mensheviks and Bolsheviks compaigned quite energetically among the 
tsarist troops. The revolutionary syndicalist CGT was active in the French 
army, but its famous initiatives, like the Sous du Soldat, had no subversive aims 
at all.’ 

In colonial matters the German, French and British workers' parties adopted 
a ‘moderate’ attitude. But the Italian Socialist Party — despite its discord and 
drifting policies — declared a general strike when the Libyan war was initiated. 

The information available about working-class organizations in the decades 
before the First World War makes it possible to envisage a continuum with two 
extremes: identification and non-identification with the nation-state. The 
German and British workers' parties are relatively near to the one pole, and the 
Russians near to the other. The French and Italian parties can be situated in 
between, the first close to the German/British side and the second close to the 
Russian side. 

It is difficult to say with any accuracy to what degree the behaviour of party 
leaders reflected the opinion of the rank-and-file of their organizations and of 


* The first version of this chapter was presented at the conference 'L'internationalisme et la guerre: 
le partage de 1914”, Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, Paris, 17 and 18 December 1987. The chapter 
has benefited from the comments of René Gallissot, János Jemnitz, Andrea Panaccione, Robert 
Paris, Leo van Rossum and Marc Vuilleumier. 
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the working classes as a whole. Despite the scarcity of historical work on this 
question we may suppose that the attitudes of the rank-and-file did not always 
correspond to the attitudes of the leaderships. Certainly, the Italian “general 
strike” of 1911 was not a complete success. And the intransigence of the 
Russian socialists presented a significant contrast to the enthusiasm for war 
demonstrated by many workers in Petrograd. The sudden patriotism of the 
SPD leadership in 1914, on the other hand, met with anti-militarist protests in 
Württemberg, Berlin and elsewhere. 

In this chapter I want to reflect upon the (non)integration of the British, 
German, French, Italian and Russian working classes in general during the 
period 1871-1914. Because there is almost no direct access to workers' 
consciousness in those years (for example, through interviews with con- 
temporaries) we have to use indirect methods. Two approaches can be 
discerned. 

The first and obvious approach uses the material produced by workers and 
their organizations themselves (voting behaviour, party membership, trade- 
union membership, strike behaviour, reading behaviour, songs). The correct 
interpretation of this material is extremely difficult,* but nevertheless has had 
some significant success. 

The second approach analyses the dominating structures and ruling 
institutions which (could) have contributed to the integration of the working 
classes. This approach links up with integration theories in sociology and 
political science. Departing from the development of societies as wholes it 
should be possible to present hypotheses about the (non)integration of working 
classes. This second approach might supplement the first and result in a better 
understanding of the relationship between party leaderships and classes. In this 
chapter I want to explore some of its possibilities. 

Karl W. Deutsch once defined ‘integration’ as ‘making a whole out of the 
previously separate components [of a human community}. Functionalist 
social scientists seem to conceive of this ‘making a whole’ too much as a 
consensual, non-violent process, which is almost exclusively seen ‘from 
above”, through the eyes of “the system’.’ Perhaps it is advisable to strip the 
concept of this functionalist connotation. 

A useful first approximation was given by Victoria Bonnell, when she wrote: 


lam using the term to denote the state of mind shared by a group of people who feel 
at least minimal attachment to certain hegemonic institutions (political, economic, 
social, cultural) and who are willing to accept the existing ground rules for their 
continuation (possibly in some modified form). The notion of 'integration' serves to 
draw our attention to the circumstances that have induced workers to accept or reject 
established arrangements. 


This characterization roughly indicates the direction in which our thoughts 
should go, although certain questions remain: what precisely are these 
‘hegemonic institutions’ to which the ‘minimal attachment’ relates? What 
exactly are the 'existing ground rules? And where does the boundary lie 
between modification and rejection of these rules? 
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Let's start with the ‘hegemonic institutions’. The most important ones seem 
to be, first, the state, which consists of at least four apparatuses - the apparatus 
of violence (army, police); the legislature; the power centre which directs the 
state (for example, the autocrat, parliament); and the financial apparatus (taxes 
and so on) which constitutes the material basis of the other parts of the state — 
and, of course, second, the capitalist economy or, more specifically, the 
commodity character of the means of production with its logical results 
(competition, profit maximization and so on). 

‘Existing ground rules’ would then be those required patterns of behaviour 
which legitimize and support the ‘hegemonic institutions”; for instance, the 
duty of all citizens to obey existing laws and to strive for changes of these laws 
in a legal way; the right (and duty) of the state to monopolize the means of 
violence; the right (and duty) of the power centre to manage the state; the duty 
to pay taxes; the right (and duty) of capitalists to make profits. ‘Modification’ — 
as distinct from rejection — of these ground rules should then mean the 
changing of rules while maintaining their essence (for example, the right of US 
citizens to own a gun for self-defence is a modification, and not a rejection, of a 
ground rule (state monopoly of the means of violence)). 

We can now say, on the basis of these descriptions, that a working class is 
completely integrated if it accepts all hegemonic institutions and the essence of 
their ground rules. Conversely, it can be said that a working class is completely 
unintegrated if it rejects all hegemonic institutions and the essence of all their 
ground rules. This definition takes into account historical research on the 
subject: resistance against (important) parts of a national system does not 
mean the rejection of the system as such.? 

Non-integration can have two ‘ideal-typical’ forms. The first one is 
internationalist non-integration deriving from conscious attempts of (parts 
of) a working class to overcome the limitations of the nation-state. In this case, 
workers are prepared to break the law, to arm themselves, to form organs of 
direct democracy and to replace the capitalist economy by a consciously 
regulated one. The second form of non-integration can be called pre-national 
non-integration, and refers to (parts of) a working class living and thinking 
only in the small world of their locality or region. The analytical relevance of 
this second form is sometimes underestimated. Ashworth rightly remarked that 
'far into the nineteenth century, even in the countries economically most 
advanced, it was commonplace outside the few large towns for people from the 
next county to be regarded as, in some importance sense, "foreigners" ’.'° This 
regionalism — which, by the way, can be very well combined with loyalty to the 
monarch - might promote, as well as hamper, national integration. If a 
government succeeds in transforming loyalty to a region ( Heimat) into loyalty 
to the nation-state, national integration is strengthened.!! This, according to 
Cunow, was the case in Germany during the First World War: 


Many of those who fought bravely on the battlefield were surely not moved first of 
all by national feeling — a feeling of being bound up with an entire nation and its fate 
— but rather by a feeling for their native soil, that is, that much more intimate feeling 
of being bound up with a particular native district and its inhabitants. "? 
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If on the other hand, regional peculiarities were suppressed by the nation-state, 
the result could be strong opposition to integration, as was the case in southern 
Italy and southern France. 

In what follows I will discuss several societal factors that — according to the 
'common sense' of historians, political scientists and sociologists - may have 
contributed to working-class integration. In doing so I will restrict myself to 
the relatively short period 1871-1914, although I am aware that this may risk 
paying insufficient attention to long-term influences (such as, for instance, 
Republican traditions in the French case). But this chapter is intended as a first 
and preliminary contribution. Its only aim is to discuss some factors that may 
have fulfilled a role in the process of working-class integration and to establish 
in a very rough way their explanatory potential. 

After discussing these factors separately, I will try to give a provisional 
synthesis. 


The National Process of Capital Accumulation 


A first important factor might be the national process of capital accumulation, 
two aspects of which have a direct bearing on our subject: its timing and its 
profitability. 


e With regard to the timing of the process of accumulation, what was the 
stage of industrialization reached during the period under consideration? 
Did modern industry already have a firm basis in the national economy 
or was it still trying to take root? The early years of capitalist 
development, when a feudal and agricultural society is transformed 
fairly rapidly, create enormous strains and discontents.!* After a while, 
the new system of production and distribution consolidates itself and the 
new working class is permanently integrated so far as the productive 
sphere is concerned. From then on, resistance is no longer directed 
against industrial society as such, but against (the consequences of) its 
capitalist nature. 

An indication of the stages of industrial development in the five 
countries is given in Table 3.1. From the table, it can be seen that Great 
Britain, Germany and, to a lesser extent, France were industrialized 
countries by 1913, while Italy and Russia were just experiencing their 
‘take-off’. This seems to imply that the working classes in the first three 
countries were better integrated in the productive sphere than in the last 
two countries.!* 

e The profitability of the process of accumulation related to real wages. 
Workers do have a fundamental interest in the prosperity of 'their 
capitalists — at least as long as the system is relatively stable; “If capitalists 
do not appropriate profit, if they do not exploit, production falls, 
consumption decreases, and no other group can satisfy its material 
needs. Current realization of material interests of capitalists is a 
necessary condition for the future realization of material interests of 
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Table 3.1 Per capita volume of industrial production, 1800-1913 (Great Britain 


in 1900 — 100) 


1800 1860 1913 
Great Britain 16 64 115 
Germany 8 15 85 
France 9 20 59 
Italy 8 10 26 
Russia 6 8 20 
Source: Bairoch, Paul (1982), “International Industrialization Levels from 1750 to 1980” 
Journal of European Economic History, 11 (2), pp. 269-333 at p. 281. 


any group under capitalism.'? In this sense, workers will identify 
themselves with capitalists.'* However, successful accumulation of 
capital does not automatically imply working-class integration in the 
sphere of consumption. ]n this respect, economic growth is a necessary, 
but not a sufficient, condition. Two other conditions should also be met. 
First, the possibility of sharing in the fruits of prosperity is important, 
especially when workers have started to build trade-union organizations. 
The relevance of this point can be clearly seen in Russia: the growth of 
working-class militancy during the years immediately preceding the First 
World War was a consequence of the fact that: 


... government and employer policies and actions combined to block workers 
from making concrete gains while simultaneously providing a limited and 
deceptively auspicious opportunity for collective organization. Consequently, 
unionized workers became aware of their organizational potential without, 
however, benefiting from it in any way. This served to undermine their 
willingness to pursue a gradualist approach while fortifying the belief in 
militant action." 


But even the achievement of material gain is not enough to ensure an 
integrating effect. Also of importance is the relationship between these 
gains and the general development of the economy. The 'consciousness 
effect” of wage increases is determined decisively by the working-class 
perception of overall growth. If workers get the impression that the 
national economy is going through a period of strong growth from which 
they do not benefit sufficiently, then militancy will probably be 
stimulated.!* 

Despite the scarcity of reliable figures we may surmise with some 
certainty that there was no continuous wage increase in any of the five 
countries in the period leading up to 1914. Apparently wages increased 
from about 1890 to about 1900 and then either stagnated or dropped. '? 
Consequently, we can suspect that, so far as consumption is concerned, 
there was no integration in any of the countries concerned. This 
Observation is confirmed by the European strike waves during the years 
preceding the First World War.?? 
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A country's international prestige is, in many ways, related to the national 
process of accumulation. If one can say that workers living in capitals 
experience a certain ‘hegemonic impulse’ extending to the nation as a whole,”! 
then it is also possible to assume that workers living in a prestigious, 
economically and politically powerful nation-state will feel a certain 
‘hegemonic impulse’ on an international scale. In this way, an indirect 
identification of (parts of) the working class with the nation-state emerges.? 

The connection is particularly clear in colonial matters. Our knowledge 
about working-class attitudes regarding colonies is limited,” but the little that 
we do know suggests that if workers had opinions on this matter they often 
identified themselves to some extent with the “educational” tasks of their 
national elites in the peripheral world.?* 

In addition, we shall have to admit, even 1f we do not adhere to the theory of 
labour aristocracies, that parts of the working classes may have profited 
directly from imperialism. This seems to apply, for example, to the textile 
workers in Lancashire and Scotland and the metalworkers in Birmingham and 
Sheffield.” 

It is obvious that colonial power did not exactly reflect general economic and 
political power. Germany, in particular, was a great power but, as a latecomer 
on the colonial scene, it possessed only a relatively small overseas empire. 
Russia, on the other hand, disposed of an enormous mass of colonial areas, but 
these were not colonies in the modern sense and, therefore, can only be 
considered as an indication of power within the world system with many 
qualifications.”° 

All in all, we may conclude that one nation-state (Italy) had little 
international prestige, while the other four countries could all, in some sense, 
be considered as important empires. 


Interregional Connections 


The formation of interregional connections may have strongly furthered 
national integration in general and working-class integration in particular. 
Before the advent of the train (and, later, the car) contacts between the capital, 
other towns and the countryside were minimal. With the exception of regions 
along coasts and rivers everyday transport and communications did not extend 
further than 20, 30, or perhaps 40 kilometres. The railways, and the roads 
leading to the railway stations, effected a drastic change. They brought, in 
Eugen Weber’s words, ‘the isolated patches of the countryside out of their 
autarky — cultural as well as economic - into the market economy and the 
modern world’.?’ 

The pace of railway construction depended, of course, on economic and 
military interests — and on the financial means the builders succeeded in 
collecting nationally and internationally. Around the turn of the century, 
Russia already had the most extensive railroad system in Europe, but the area 
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which had to be covered was also by far the largest of all countries. In a 
comparative perspective it seems useful to relate the length of railroad systems 
to the number of inhabitants, in order to give a rough indication of the impact 
the transport revolution had on the countryside. As can be seen in Table 3.2, by 
this standard Great Britain, France and Germany were way ahead of Italy and 
Russia. 

In the wake of the transport revolution, written communication was 
facilitated, especially after the system of prepayment of letters by relatively 
cheap postage stamps had been introduced.* The improvement in transport, 
as well as in communication facilities, must have promoted the genesis of a 
national identity. Markets expanded, people from different parts of the nation- 
state were put in touch with each other, the culture and politics of big cities 
spread over the whole country, the construction of national organizations and 
mass media became possible, and, above all, the idea that all citizens are 
subjects of the same state became generally accepted. 


Table 3.2 Railroads in kilometres per million inhabitants, 1870-1911 


1870-71 1890—91 1910-11 
Great Britain 826.0 840.7 788.8 
Germany 462.6 867.8 943.1 
France 430.6 868.9 1022.3 
Italy 239.9 449.8 521.3 
Russia 127.0 259.7 414.3 


Source: Calculation by the author, based on Mitchell, B.R. (1977), "Statistischer 
Anhang, in Carlo M. Cipolla and K. Borchardt (eds), Die Entwicklung der industriellen 
Gesellschaften, Stuttgart: Fischer, pp. 485-534 at pp. 489 and 514. 


Compulsory Education 


Compulsory education has progressively been introduced in all developed 
capitalist societies, once a certain industrial level had been reached.”? Military, 
economic and political factors played a role in this — sometimes combined, 
sometimes separately. After a while, the competition between states and 
national economies ensured that this innovation was widely introduced. 
After the German unification in 1871, the old Prussian laws regarding 
compulsory education were introduced throughout the whole German 
Empire.*! Scotland introduced compulsory education in 1872 (England and 
Wales followed in 1889); France did likewise in 1882. After the formal 
acceptance of the laws it took some time before all the children of these 
countries in fact attended elementary schools. Officially, Italy also had a 
compulsory education system but this remained partly ineffective. ? In Russia, 
no general system of compulsory education became effective until after the 
October Revolution. It is true that the reforms of 1864 installed zemstvos 
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(elective county councils) with educational tasks but, overall, enrolment in 
primary schools increased only very slowly afterwards. The revolution of 1905 
brought a qualitative leap, but, even then, no more than about 50 per cent of 
the various age groups went to elementary schools." 

Given these facts it comes as no surprise that in 1914 nearly 100 per cent of 
all Prussian, French and British brides and bridegrooms were able to write, 
while the rate of literacy in Italy and Russia was much lower. At the outbreak 
of the First World War less than half of all Italian children of school age 
actually attended schools.?? With regard to Russia it has been said that: 


. the percentage of illiteracy on the eve of the War was still extraordinarily high. 
We know that only a small percentage of Russian children went to school. A still 
smaller portion had received any scholastic training in the past, with the result that 1t 
seems doubtful whether the general average of literacy was more than 20 or 25 per 
cent. One should remember that even among those children who went to school 
many never saw a newspaper or book in later years, and their knowledge of even the 
rudiments of reading and writing therefore was purely nominal.* 


The situation among industrial workers, however, was better than among the 
population as a whole: in 1918 the rate of literacy in this group was 80.3 per 
cent for men and 48.2 per cent for women.”” 

The political effects of schooling were not unambiguous. The ruling classes 
were aware of this, as is shown by their debates on the matter.” In the long 
run, the advocates of compulsory education won the debate everywhere, if only 
because modern state bureaucracies and developed capitalist economies needed 
educated and literate farmers and workers. In order to suppress, from the 
outset, any subversive influences that education might exert, children were 
thoroughly indoctrinated with ‘patriotic’ values. ? In some countries this 
indoctrination was accompanied by the continuous dissemination of religious 
thought, but in countries where the Church was an independent hierarchy 
alongside the state apparatus, conflicts often arose about the influence of each 
in primary schools.“ In all cases, the children were combined in gigantic classes 
(often consisting of 70, and sometimes even 120, pupils), and became used to 
the daily and mechanical practice of obedience.* In Britain, schools even 
introduced regular drill exercises, in order to promote the discipline and health 
of the children and meet the needs of the military. From the (limited) 
literature on the subject one gets the impression that working-class parents 
were not eager to send their children to school because they disliked 
surrendering control over their offspring. In time, compulsory education was 
established everywhere and the resistance to it was replaced by resignation. A 
British headmaster, comparing 1882 with 1900, wrote: 'Parents in relation to 
teachers: Much more friendly; hostility, insolence, violence or threats, common 
in 1882, now hardly ever occur. 

While the parents adjusted themselves to the new system, the children were 
to a certain extent indoctrinated with dominant values. It thus seems plausible 
that primary education did play a part in working-class integration, although 
the exact degree of influence it exerted remains unclear. The indoctrinating 
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effects of compulsory education must have been strongest in Germany, France 
and Great Britain, and weaker in Italy and Russia. 


Suffrage 


Göran Therborn has convincingly shown that “the fight of the working class for 
universal suffrage and freely elected government was never by itself sufficient to 
enforce the introduction of bourgeois democracy’.** Other factors, such as 
mobilization for war or democratic pressure by agrarian petty landowners, had 
to play a supporting role. These pressures forced the ruling classes to make 
concessions in a parliamentary direction but it was only with much reluctance 
that they extended suffrage. Moorhouse has given a useful description of this 
process in Britain: 


Political integration was essentially a ruling class problem in the formation and 
maintenance of legitimacy but not in the way usually presented. For it was not 
simply a question of the legitimation of democracy as a political system but rather 
the legitimation of a “democratic” system whose leaders and range of concern could 
remain substantially unchanged from those of a *pre-democratic' era. The majority 
of the ruling class believed that incorporation was necessary to bind the masses to the 
prevailing system but also wanted such integration to be constrained and channelled 
so that, though institutional forms might change, and could be promoted as having 
changed, the differential distribution of power in society would be unaltered.^? 


Reconstructing the precise elements that brought about the uneven extension 
of suffrage in the five countries during the period under consideration would 
lead us too far from the point. Suffice it to observe that Britain's stable political 
structure allowed for a relatively slow extension; the proportion of men*® 
entitled to vote remained at around 35 per cent until the early 1880s, then 
increased drastically and kept fluctuating around 62 or 63 per cent. In France 
and Germany these percentages were higher; in both countries they fluctuated 
around 90 per cent (see Table 3.3). 

Italy and Russia form a remarkable contrast. For a long time after 
unification, only a very small percentage of Italian men were entitled to vote; 
this situation changed when in 1912 the liberal Giolitti government, as part of 
its campaign for support of the Libyan war, extended the percentage in one 
stroke to more than 90. In Russia things were even more difficult. The Duma, 
installed in 1905 by imperial decree on a broad franchise, began to work in 
May 1906 but was dissolved in July of the same year. The second Duma ended 
in a similar way in 1907. In June of that year the franchise was narrowed, and 
the third and fourth Dumas (1907-12 and 1912-17) were considerably less 
representative. Hence, in Italy, as well as in Russia, the working class had only 
a very limited experience with indirect democracy in 1914. 

An extended, durable, franchise meant the partial political recognition of 
workers as fully-fledged citizens and thus may have promoted working-class 
integration. It strongly supports the notion of a national community in which 
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Table 3.3 Men entitled to vote as a percentage of male age group defined by electoral 
law, 1870-1913 


France Germany Italy Great Britain 
1870 8.3 
1871 95.4 81.2 32.7 
1874 89.4 8.4 
1876 85.1 8.8 
1877 84.0 90.7 
1878 91.9 
1880 8.9 
1881 81.9 89.3 35.9 
1882 25.1 
1883 36.0 
1884 90.6 
1885 81.0 63.9 
1886 29.9 63.3 
1887 91.8 
1889 83.6 62.8 
1890 92.0 33.5 
1892 25.4 63.6 
1893 86.1 93.5 
1895 25,4 62.8 
1897 25.2 
1898 88.4 93.5 
1900 26.5 62.7 
1902 91.4 
1903 93.7 
1904 29.3 
1906 92.8 62.3 
1907 93.2 
1909 32.7 
1910 90.9 - 62.6 
1912 93.3 
1913 [90.8] 


Source: Kohl, Jürgen (1983), 'Zur langfristigen Entwicklung der politischen 
Partizipation in Westeuropa', in Otto Büsch and Peter Steinbach, (eds), Vergleichende 
Europdische Wahlgeschichte, Berlin: Colloquium, pp. 377-411 at p. 410. 


all those who contribute to welfare and prosperity are entitled to a respectable 
status — the idea of a ‘national reciprocity of rights and obligations’ (Bendix). 

Simultaneously, an extended franchise furthered the growth and consolida- 
tion of working-class parties with radical socialist platforms, as 1s indicated by 
Table 3.4. 

This electoral growth in itself may have promoted integration, as Abendroth 
assumed.*” But here we should remember that parliaments were not equally 
important everywhere. In Great Britain, France and Italy parliamentary 
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Table 3.4 Social Democratic/Labour votes as a percentage of the total electorate, 


1871-1914! 
Germany Italy Great Britain France 

1871 1.6 
1874 4.1 
1877 5.5 
1878 4.8 
1881 3.4 
1884 5.9 
1887 7.8 
1890 14.1 
1893 16.8 
1895 3.9 
1897 5.1 
1898 18.4 
1900 7.3 0.9 
1903 24.0 
1904 12.8 
1906 4.4 73 
1907 24.4 
1909 11.9 
1910 4.8? 
1912 29.4 
1913 13.65 
1914 12.4 


Notes: 

! This table gives the Social Democratic vote as a percentage of the total electorate, and 
not (as is more usual) as a percentage of the valid votes. This is done because in my 
opinion the first percentage gives a better impression of socialist influence than the 
second. 

? In 1910 two elections took place in Britain: one in January (the Labour Party got 6.6% 
of the votes of the total electorate at that time) and one in December (4.8%). 

3 This is the sum of the percentages of the Socialist Party, the Independent Socialists and 
the Reformist Socialists. 

Source: Calculation by the author. 


authority was relatively great; on the other hand, the Reichstag and the Duma 
were only quasi-parliaments. In Germany and Russia, social democratic parties 
had no real political influence, even if they had a large parliamentary 
representation, as in Germany. 


Armies 


Armies played an important role in the process of working-class integration in 
two ways: first through the direct consequences of military service; and, second, 
through general societal influences exerted by the apparatuses of violence.* 
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After the French defeat in 1871 the Prussian system of military recruitment 
(general two-year compulsory conscription combined with one-year volun- 
teers) was adopted by almost all Continental powers. The precise terms were 
modified: Italy had a compulsory military service of three years (from 1875), 
just like France from 1885-89 until 1905 (when the length of service was 
reduced to two years, only to be extended to three years again in 1913), while 
Russia kept its conscripts in the barracks for six years from 1874 onwards. 
Only Great Britain maintained its old system. However, in this country, too, 
workers came under military influence due to the attraction of the Volunteer 
Force, founded in 1859 for fear of a French invasion, for an increasing number 
of working-class men. 

Although, of course, the primary motive for Continental army reforms was 
of a military nature, the ongoing stream of conscripts clearly must have exerted 
an influence on the mentality of the population at large.” The effects of the 
army as an agency of socialization were contradictory. It is highly probable 
that the young soldiers experienced their term of service as a combination of 
horror and pleasure. Undoubtedly the draftees had negative feelings about 
their prolonged separation from home and family; and the chicanery and lust 
for power of their officers must have cooled down their enthusiasm, if it ever 
existed. Conscripts accused of insubordination were punished severely in all 
armies. Sentences meted out varied from a blow to the face to a stay in 
prison.?? Occasionally the brutality went further: in the Russian army — which 
did not normally treat its soldiers worse than others — a draftee could be 
whipped with birch rods in front of the entire unit.?! 

But these negative aspects (and other hardships such as the poor food, for 
instance) were at least partly counterbalanced by the companionship, the 
temporary liberation from the restrictions of family life and the impressive 
uniform. Some less obvious temptations of military service become visible 
when we look at the hundreds of thousands of British workers who joined the 
Volunteer Force: they were attracted by the recreational aspects, like rifle 
shooting and even drill exercises.” 

Especially at times when there was no clear threat of war and soldiers 
therefore did not have to fear for their lives, feelings of hatred against the army 
might have been weaker than pride in being 'allowed to serve' — the more so if 
the term of service did not last too long. In addition there was the 
indoctrinating effect of barrack life, which Victor Kiernan has described so 
ably: 


It is hard for the individual to go on feeling at odds with the life around him, and the 
more so when this is as close and all-enveioping as an army's; the most reluctant 
would be impelled to come to terms with it. He would learn to hug his chains .... If 
on common days of the week a man suffered from his army boots (which were 
playing havoc with Europe's feet), his easiest consolation was grumbling at the 
villainous foreigners whose fault it was that he had to go clumping around in them. 
Thus army life intensified that diversion of discontents outwards against foreign 
bogies that was so large a part of Europe's adaptation to this traumatic period of 
social transition. Altogether, the average individual would come out of it more firmly 
integrated in the national collective. 
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On the other hand, armies — reflecting class cleavages in the antagonism 
between common soldiers and officers — could stimulate rebelliousness. It was 
not without reason that French and German generals were afraid of socialist 
agitation." 

To a certain extent, the above-mentioned elements were the same for all 
countries (except Britain) because the internal structure of their armies was 
largely similar. The differences between them become visible when we take into 
account the diverging environments in which military organizations worked. 
Army leaders had the best chances of resisting subversion if they were helped 
by national systems of education and forms of real or pseudo-parliamentary 
representation. The less developed the civic feelings of the lower classes were, 
the stronger were apathy and resistance in the army. Germany, certainly after 
1871, experienced a conscious commitment to military duty among broad 
layers of the population” — a phenomenon surely connected with the well- 
developed educational system, the existence of a (quasi-)parliament and recent 
military successes. In Russia, on the other hand, the population was largely 
indifferent. The modernization of the tsarist army had always been ‘flawed’; the 
military apparatus was only an ‘institutional shell”, lacking ‘supportive 
institutions and attitudes of the society as a whole’.°° In France and Italy 
the situation was slightly more complicated: in both countries part of the 
population seems to have identified itself with the army, whereas particularly in 
the (southern) regions with autonomist tendencies the army was held in less 
esteem, and attempts to avoid military service (through emigration, for 
instance) were frequent.*” 

In summary, we may suspect that compulsory military service stimulated 
working-class integration more if (a) the possibility of war seemed small, (b) 
the service was considered more as a duty for fully-fledged citizens and (c) the 
army was held in higher esteem. This last point brings us to the second aspect. 

The prestige enjoyed by armies is multifaceted. First, military successes in 
confrontations with other armed forces are relevant. We may surmise that 
workers would be less likely to identify themselves with armies lurching from 
defeat to defeat than with those that won one war after another. The Russian 
army most certainly was not a ‘winner’ - consider the Crimean War or the war 
with Japan. The Italian army was no more successful; it even proved itself 
incapable of winning a minor colonial war (the battle of Adowa in 1896). On 
the other hand, the British and German armies possessed the aura of victors. In 
France the image was less clear. 

Second, the fiscal pressure exercised on the populace for military reasons is 
of importance. The arms race during the last decades before the First World 
War caused an increase in military expenditure per capita in all countries (see 
Table 3.5). This may have promoted discontent with the military, and the fact 
that Social Democrats in several countries used this item in their propaganda 
gives some credibility to this assumption. 

Third, the use of armies for internal repression should be considered. In all 
countries, military interventions against strikes, riots and general unrest in 
order to support local authorities in maintaining law and order were normal 
occurrences."? This strongly stimulated dislike of the army in the more or less 
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Table 3.5 Military appropriations per capita of population, 1880-1914 (US$) 


1880 1890 1900 1910 1914 
Great Britain 3.60 4.03 6.17 7.56 8.53 
Germany 2.27 2.95 3.64 4.17 8.52 
France 4.22 4.87 5.41 6.70 7.33 
Italy 1.80 2.63 2.44 3.50 3.81 
Russia 1.59 1.32 1.53 1.91 2.58 


Source: Wright, Quincy (1965), A Study of War, 2nd edn, Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, pp. 670-71. 


militant working-class milieux. However, those parts of the working class that 
had not directly or indirectly experienced military aggression were, of course, 
less sensitive in this respect. 

While the prestige of the army may thus have furthered integration in 
Germany and Britain (and perhaps in France also), fiscal pressures and strike- 
breaking will have hampered integration in all countries. 


The Modern Welfare State 


The take-off of the modern welfare state took place during the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century. The core of all social insurance systems consists of 
four elements: accident, sickness, old age and unemployment insurance. 
Although no particular order can be found in the introduction of these 
elements, accident insurance normally came first and unemployment insurance 
last? A sample of data giving the percentage of the working populations 
covered by insurance schemes until the First World War is summarized in 
Table 3.6. 

From the table, it is evident that Germany was the leader in this field, that 
Britain was a good follower in terms of accident insurance, and that France 
and Italy lagged far behind.“ I do not know of any comparable Russian 
figures, but it seems plausible that the situation in that country was little better 
than that in Italy. Before 1914 Russia had only three insurance arrangements. 
The oldest arrangement, introduced in 1861, but only put into practice in 1893, 
covered work-related illnesses, injuries and deaths to workers in mining, the 
railroads, and the Navy Department. In 1910 about 22 000 people were covered 
by this regulation. The second arrangement, the accident-and-death compen- 
sation law of 1903 which covered workers in factories, mines and foundries, 
and was subsequently extended to government employees, was no more 
impressive: ‘It did not ... introduce compulsory insurance and was weak from 
many other points of view: employers, individually accountable, frequently 
could not or would not pay claims; benefits were denied on grounds of 
negligence by the worker; administration was entirely in the hands of 


employers and officials”.S! 
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Table 3.6 Percentage of working population covered by social insurance, 


1885-1915 
Type of Insurance Germany France Italy Great Britain 
1885 A 17 - - - 
S 22 - - - 
O — — — — 
U — — — — 
1890 A 66 - - - 
S 32 - - - 
O — E — — 
U — — — — 
1895 A 76 - - - 
S 34 - 6* - 
O 54 - - - 
U — — — E 
1900 A 71 10 (5) 39 
S 39 9 (6) > 
O 53 (8) - - 
U — — — — 
1905 A 69 13 9 37 
S 4l 13 6 - 
O 51 0 1 - 
U — — — — 
1910 A 81 20 (e) 0 70 
S 44 18 (6) - 
O 53 **13 (2) - 
U — — — — 
1915 A 71 20 (e) (11) 68* 
S 43 15* (6) 66* 
O 57 11% 2 (e) - 
U - - - 11* 


Key: A = Accident insurance; S = sickness insurance; O = old-age insurance; 

U — unemployment insurance. 

Note: () = partial estimation; (e) = rough estimation; N* = figure of year before; 
*N = figure of year after; **N = figure of two years after. 

Source: Tables A3, A4, A5, and A6 in Alber, Jens (1982), Vom Armenhaus zum 
Wohlfahrtsstaat, Frankfurt am Main and New York: Campus. 


The third was the Health and Accident Act of 1912, which covered workers 
and employees in manufacturing, mining and similar industries and which 
applied to 23 per cent of the labour force in those sectors. 

Two approaches to the introduction of social insurance systems can be 
discerned. In a number of countries, welfare programmes were introduced with 
the intention of suppressing social and political unrest and of taking the wind 
out of the labour movement's sails. This we may call the ‘heavy-hand’ 
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approach. In a number of other cases, welfare programmes were introduced as 
a ‘helping hand’ — that is, as an attempt to support working-class self-help and, 
in that way, to integrate labour.?? 

The Russian case is a clear example of a belated and largely failed attempt to 
apply the heavy-hand approach. A quote from a confidential circular by the 
minister of the interior, N.A. Maklakov, referring to the Health and Accident 
Act (1912) just mentioned, may illustrate this: 


Labour legislation with us is quite a new phenomenon without historical precedent, 
and the working classes are very much under the influence of revolutionary parties 
who exploit them in their own interests. But the working classes have realized from 
previous experience that the main burden of strikes falls on their own shoulders, and 
have ceased to believe in revolutionary slogans. The present moment is therefore very 
opportune for withholding the working masses from revolutionary activity by 
introducing insurance legislation ....9? 


The contrast between the heavy and helping hand is most clearly visible if we 
compare the two leading social insurance states, Germany and Britain. Ritter 
has made a systematic comparison and found the following differences: the 
SPD was considered as a revolutionary threat while Labour was not, therefore, 
the German government primarily wanted to reduce Social Democratic 
influence in the working class, while the British government did not; hence, the 
target groups and functioning of social laws in both countries diverged. In 
Germany, social insurance was primarily intended to cover skilled workers, the 
most important element in the social base of the SPD and the Free Trade 
Unions. British social policy was in sharp contrast to that in Germany, at least 
until the National Insurance Act of 1911, being aimed at protecting the most 
destitute — children and workers unable to organize the effective representation 
of their interests. In Germany, the trade unions were ignored as regards the 
administration of insurance, in so far as this was possible. In Britain the 
friendly societies were aided in their attempts to establish insurance. In 
Germany, according to the principle of divide et impera, white-collar workers 
received a separate pension insurance; in Britain they did not.** 

The French and Italian cases bear a certain resemblance to the British case. 
In both countries the early social insurance legislation tried to bind the existing 
mutual aid societies (société de secours mutuel, società di mutuo soccorso) to the 
state apparatus.* 

In what measure did social registration (either from a helping-hand or from 
a heavy-hand perspective) contribute to the integration of working classes? In 
all countries there was a deep-rooted working-class suspicion against the new 
form of state intervention. That explains why the helping-hand approach 
initially met with little success. In Britain, as well as in France and Italy, many 
workers preferred to join autonomous organizations of self-help and felt no 
inclination to be in a state harness, because protection from above was 
associated with the acceptance of the ‘traditional tutelage of the lower 
classes”. One example may illustrate this: on 15 April 1886 Italian Law No. 
3818 was passed by parliament. This offered the societa di mutuo soccorso legal 
recognition and, thus, certain financial advantages. But by 31 December 1894 
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only 23.7 per cent of all mutual aid societies had made use of this 
opportunity. 

In countries where the heavy-hand approach dominated (Germany, Russia), 
social insurance also does not seem to have made a substantial direct 
contribution to working-class integration. In Russia this is rather self-evident 
because social legislation as such was not very impressive. But the primary aim 
of weakening the labour movement was not attained. On the contrary, the 
Russian health and accident insurance system of 1912 promoted organized 
labour: 


At the time, the Russian labor movement had been driven underground. Nation- 
wide trade unions did not exist at all. The few local unions that there were had a total 
membership of scarcely more than 20,000—30,000 throughout the country. The 
establishment of a system of health insurance (however limited) of self-administra- 
tion by the insured, gave the labor movement an outlet for some of its energies. Thus 
there arose a new type of labor movement, the so-called workers’ insurance 
movement, which aimed at improving and extending self-administration by the 
insured. In a few years large numbers of talented organizers and labor leaders made 
their appearance.** 


In Germany the situation was, to a certain extent, similar: here, too, the Social 
Democratic labour movement got a strong impulse from social insurance 
institutions. But in this case the permanent collaboration with members of 
other social classes in the management of funds might have promoted 
integration: “This process did not take place, as Bismarck had wished, by 
bringing about the workers” alienation from their own organisations. In fact, it 
came about precisely through their own organisations’.© Besides, one may 
suspect that old-age insurance — which was only important in Germany (see 
Table 3.6) — stimulated integration to a certain extent. Perhaps Bismarck was 
right when he said that a state pension, however small it may be, gives people “a 
vested interest in the state”.? 

In sum, it seems that only in Germany did social insurance have some 


integrating effect. 


Conclusion 


The list of causal factors mentioned in the foregoing is certainly not 
comprehensive. One might think of other explanatory variables such as, for 
instance, the role of churches, of languages or the invention of ‘mass-producing 
traditions’ (Hobsbawm). But even our limited sample of potential causes 
makes it possible to formulate two preliminary conclusions. 

First, there is a methodological insight to gain. Our incomplete inventory 
allows us to establish the fact that many variables are fundamentally 
ambiguous and in themselves cannot offer an explanation because they may 
hamper, as well as further, working-class integration. Take, for instance, the 
rate of literacy. If workers are able to read they may take note of subversive, as 
well as nationalist, papers and books. Which of both alternatives eventually 
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will dominate depends on other variables like the strength and radicalism of 
organized labour, the performance of state authorities and so on. Something 
similar could be said about such factors as (male) suffrage or compulsory 
military service. In addition, many factors are multifaceted and may therefore 
simultaneously exert influences in different directions. A strong and successful 
army, for example, implies high fiscal pressure as well as national prestige. 
Which of the influences is stronger will, again, depend on other variables. 

Both the ambiguity and the contradictory effects of variables indicate not 
only that mono-causal explanations can offer no solution, "' but also that every 
single variable should always be considered in conjunction with at least some of 
the other variables. Simple cause-consequence patterns, which have proved 
their analytical usefulness in situations of relatively low complexity, seem to be 
deficient in our case because the essence of these patterns lies in their bi- or 
multivariate connections, in which independent variables, perhaps via 
intermediate variables, explain a dependent variable. Although in the case of 
working-class integration this kind of relationship can be used now and again, 
it is probably of almost no help in a comparative analysis such as that which we 
are confronted with here. Many different interdependencies may occur, 
without a general causal sequence between these variables.” This insight 
coincides with a conclusion reached by social scientists studying problems of 
similar complexity (for example, the Cold War and its arms race or the 
(under)development of national economies); therefore, these scholars some- 
times use the concept of a causal configuration, which means that there exists an 
interdependent totality of variables without generally valid explanatory 
values. ?? 

Second, we can say at least something about the initial question of the 
diverging degrees of working-class integration in the five countries we have 
investigated. From the survey presented it seems reasonable to assume (though 
with many reservations) that there did indeed exist a qualitative difference 
between Britain, Germany and France on the one hand and Italy and Russia 
on the other. If we set aside all factors working in the same direction in all 
countries (for example, the lack of integration at the consumption level) and if 
we keep in mind the things just said about the problem of the causal 
configuration we may quite provisionally come to the conclusion that there is a 
certain clustering of integration-promoting factors in Britain, Germany and 
France, which seems to be lacking in Italy and Russia. Table 3.7 summarizes 
some of our results in a dichotomous and extremely schematic fashion. 

This outline neglects some factors like ‘national prestige’ which was less 
important in Italy than it was in Russia. But then we should remember that the 
working-class perception of Russian prestige was hampered by the partial 
absence of transport, media and literacy in this country (another example of 
the interdependency of variables). 

If my preliminary analysis contains more than one grain of truth, then some 
doubt is cast on the comparative value of the theory of “negative integration”. 
For, according to its developer Guenther Roth, Imperial Germany, Italy 
before the First World War and the French Third Republic were all examples 
of partial (negative) working-class integration, while Britain would have 
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Table 3.7 Comparison of integration-promoting factors: Britain, Germany and France 
versus Italy and Russia 


Britain, Germany, France Italy, Russia 

Industrialized before 1914 Industrial take-off 

Highly developed system of Less developed system of transport and 
transport and communications communications 

Highly developed system of Less developed system of primary education 
primary education 

(Male) electorate comprises (Male) electorate comprises relatively small 
relatively large part of (male) population part of (male) population (in Italy until 1912) 

Universal conscription (except in Britain) Universal conscription not combined with 
combined with general education and large general education and large electorate 
electorate 

Army prestigious Army not prestigious 


known 'a far-reaching integration of the lower classes into the national 
community” and Russia would have attempted a “complete subordination of 
the masses’.’* Our overview, however, suggests, (i) that in no country working- 
class integration went as far as Roth suggests (because even in Britain several 
counterinfluences were effective), and (ii) that the degree of working-class 
integration in the three cases of “negative integration” differed remarkably. 

Let me conclude with two brief remarks, in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ings. First, I would like to stress that my analysis of working-class integration 
is concerned with medium-term structural developments and that no 
precipitate conclusions can be drawn from it as to “August 1914”. There exists 
no unique correspondence between ‘national integration” and ‘war enthu- 
siasm'. Of course, workers applauding belligerent armies are proof of the non- 
existence of a coherent proletarian internationalism, but not every war- 
enthusiastic worker is therefore necessarily nationally integrated; other factors 
may play a role in his or her mind such as, for instance, the opportunity to visit 
foreign countries or the temporary end to the monotony of everyday life.” 

Second, my analysis does not imply that the process of working-class 
integration is irreversible. The further developments during the years 1914-18 
show very clearly that even high levels of integration could be reversed. 
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Chapter 4 


The Rise and Fall of Revolutionary 
Syndicalism (1890-1940)! 


Introduction 


Revolutionary syndicalism — we use the term in the broadest sense? — 
incorporated more fully than any other current within the organized workers' 
movement a vision of the revolutionary power and creative efficacy of self- 
reliant workers, an insistence on their right to collective self-management and a 
faith in their capacity to manage their own affairs. Although it never succeeded 
in displacing the dominant social democratic labour movement, within the 
workers' experiences of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries forces 
were at work that shaped and forged this distinctive minority tradition, whose 
vision, advocacy and faith found formal organizational expression in a large 
number of countries. For all its regional and national variations, syndicalism 
was an international movement. This chapter offers an analysis of some of the 
forces that contributed to its rise and decline.? 

The organizations and movements discussed in this chapter shared a number 
of characteristics. First, their supporters expressed attitudes of class warfare 
and professed revolutionary objectives. Syndicalists saw class interests as 
ultimately irreconcilable, and class conflict as therefore inescapable. Conse- 
quently, while their labour associations aimed at winning short-term 
improvements for workers within the existing system, they also espoused the 
long-term goal of overthrowing capitalism and instituting a collectivized 
system of worker-managed productive property. Second, syndicalists believed 
that the most effective means to achieve both short- and long-range goals was 
the collective, direct action of workers, mobilized primarily against the 
employers on the frontlines of the class struggle, but more generally against the 
entire sociopolitical system  buttressing the capitalist economy. Third, 
syndicalists insisted that direct action required organizing workers at the 
point of production, in their capacity as workers. They therefore regarded 
trade unions as the crucial vehicle of struggle, both for immediate and long- 
term goals. To syndicalists, the working class constituted the force for change, 
the economic terrain its natural battlefield, direct action its natural weapon, 
and self-directed labour associations the natural agencies for uniting, 
marshalling and applying the collective and ultimately revolutionary power 
of the workers. Attitudes of class warfare, revolutionary objectives, the 
primacy and autonomy of the workers' economic organizations, advocacy of 
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direct action and of eventual workers’ control of a collectivized economy — 
these characteristics united virtually all of the organizations discussed in this 
chapter. When the term 'syndicalism' — usually without the 'revolutionary' 
prefix, since in English and most non-French languages the noun simply 
subsumes the adjective — is used in this chapter, it designates a workers” 
movement or ideology uniting these characteristics. 

Despite the shared attributes of the syndicalist movement, a good deal of 
variety in internal structure existed within the organizations which it 
comprised. Some associations, such as the German Allgemeine Arbeiter- 
Union Einheitsorganisation (General Labour Union Unity Organization), 
which preferred organization by factory committee to that by trade union, as 
did some Russian syndicalists, were radically decentralist. The Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW) in the United States, on the other hand, 
endorsed a centralized structure linking the industrial unions that it favoured. 
Its Industrial Worker declared in January 1913 that the IWW represented “a 
higher type of revolutionary labor organization than that proposed by the 
[European revolutionary] syndicalists'. It added, however, that the Wobblies, 
as IWW members were sometimes known, were “more closely allied' 
internationally with the syndicalists than with any other movement.^ But the 
centralist-decentralist dichotomy can be misleading, on at least two grounds. 
First, despite the centralist proclivities of an organization like the IWW, 
decentralists and centralists competed within it. Second, the European 
revolutionary syndicalists, although federalists, generally endorsed some 
form of industrial organization or linkage. Syndicalism developed first in 
France, and syndicalist unions there, while not surrendering their autonomy, 
were expected to join both a cross-occupational local or departmental union 
and an industrial federation, and thus to be represented in the two sections of 
the national organization, the CGT. The first international syndicalist congress 
in London in September 1913 endorsed industrial unionism, the Spanish CNT 
moved toward industrial unionism by introducing the sindicato unico in 1918— 
19, and even the reluctant FAUD (Frei Arbeiter-Union Deutschlands) in 
Germany endorsed organization by industry rather than trade in 1927. The 
leaders of Canada's OBU, it is true, rejected industrial unionism as inferior to 
“one big unionism’, but many of the OBU’s initial members clearly supported 
it. At any rate, whether centralists or federalists, industrial unionists or not, 
syndicalists were obviously seeking forms of labour organization that would 
ensure efficacy of action without surrendering responsiveness to workers. 

Did the syndicalist programme of direct action imply a rejection of politics? 
The question is perhaps best considered in terms of means and ends. The 
ultimate ends of the syndicalist agenda were undeniably political: the abolition 
of the capitalist economic and political system, the establishment of a 
collectivist society structured on labour's economic associations, and the 
transfer of decision-making and administration to the producers. Regarding 
means, the syndicalists obviously put direct action by workers uppermost. 
Many of them rejected the political parties that claimed to speak for the 
workers, but sought above all to mobilize voters at the polling booth in the 
interests of electoral politics, with its attendant compromises. Virtually all 
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syndicalists could agree with Léon Jouhaux, Secretary of the French CGT, 
who remarked to foreign union leaders of social democratic inclination at an 
international trade union conference in Paris in 1909: ‘Perhaps for you the 
political organization is a great ship and the economic organization a little boat 
in its tow. For us, the great ship is the union organization; it is necessary to 
subordinate political action to trade union action." In actual relations with 
political parties, the response of syndicalists varied considerably. The CGT 
professed political neutrality in its Charter of Amiens in 1906, which declared 
political parties to be entirely free to pursue social transformation, but quite 
independently of the CGT, and declared CGT members to be entirely free to 
act upon their political convictions, but outside the unions. The Charter served 
to minimize political dissension in the unions, which were to focus attention 
exclusively on the economic struggle. CGT delegates endorsed it over- 
whelmingly, including those who were themselves political socialists. But in 
practice the lines were never quite this clear. Did freedom to act on one’s 
political views outside the unions, for example, extend beyond members to 
officials of the politically neutral CGT? A few such administrators had been 
elected as socialists to the Chamber of Deputies. A rule change in 1911 
prevented CGT officials from running for political office. The journals of the 
CGT and the pronouncements of some of its highest officials, moreover, were 
frequently more critical and dismissive of political parties than the neutrality of 
the Charter of Amiens would suggest. 

Opposition to political parties, however, should not be taken as a defining 
characteristic of syndicalism. When many syndicalists dismissed ‘political’ 
action they were basically rejecting or minimizing what they saw as the dead- 
end of electoral and parliamentary politics. Frank Little, an organizer and 
ultimately a martyr of the IWW, summed up this attitude when he asserted that 
workers could never achieve their goals “through a pure and simple political 
ballot party ... . We can never do it as long as we depend upon going out and 
sticking a piece of white paper into a capitalist ballot box.' But some political 
socialists agreed. Charles Kerr, Socialist Party member and publisher of the 
Chicago-based International Socialist Review, expressed the same view in 1910: 
'Something more than voting is needed to overthrow capitalism, and 
revolutionary unionism is the something more." In short, collaboration was 
not necessarily ruled out between syndicalists and political socialists and 
parties that themselves rejected parliamentarism. Members of the Socialist 
Party of Canada, which repudiated electoral politics, were among the chief 
activists of the OBU. In Germany following the First World War, syndicalist 
organizations were willing to work with ultra-left parties that spurned 
parliamentarism. And syndicalist organizations nearly everywhere fervently 
supported communist internationalism in its infancy, until it became clear that 
the Comintern insisted upon parliamentarism and the subordination of 
revolutionary unions to communist parties, whereupon most of them broke 
with Moscow. 

Table 4.1 briefly surveys the organizations discussed in this chapter, and 
indicates the period of their greatest influence. It clearly demonstrates that the 
significant life span of syndicalism, viewed internationally, fell between 1900 
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Table 4.1 The rise and fall of syndicalist organizations 


Period of maximum 


Organization/country Founding year influence“ Later development 
Nationaal Arbeids 1893 c. 1920 Dissolved by Nazi 
Secretariaat (NAS), occupation, 1940 
Netherlands 

Confédération Générale — 1902** c. 1911 By 1914 no longer 
du Travail (CGT), syndicalist 

France 

Industrial Workers of 1905 1916-17 Marginalized 


the World (IWW), 
United States 


Sveriges Arbetares 1910 1924—34 Marginalized; since 1954 

Centralorganisation cooperation with the state 

(SAC), Sweden 

'Labour Unrest' (Great 1910 1910-14 Mostly not institutionalized 

Britain) 

Confederación Nacional — 1911 1936-37 Suppressed by Franco 

del Trabajo (CNT), regime; marginalized and 

Spain split 

Unione Sindacale 1912 c. 1920 Liquidated by fascism 

Italiana (USD), Italy 

Casa del Obrero 1914 1914-16 Repressed and marginalized 

Mundial (Mexico) 

Federación Obrera 1915 1915-20 Absorbed by Union 

Regional Argentina Sindacal Argentina, 1922 

(FORA IX), Argentina 

One Big Union (OBU), 1919 1919-20 Marginalized; absorbed by 

Canada All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1956 

Confederação Geral do 1919 1919-20 Suppressed by Salazar- 

Trabalho (CGT), regime 

Portugal 

Arbeiterunionen, 1920-21 1922-24 Marginalized; destroyed by 

Germany*** Nazi-regime 


Notes: 

* Despite the often indifferent administration of syndicalist unions and the fact that many workers regarded 
themselves as members without paying dues, we have usually used the number of members (as the firmest 
measure we have) as determining the period of maximum influence. 

** We chose the year that the CGT (actually founded in 1895) merged with the Bourses du Travail (Chambers of 
Labour). 

*** A forerunner, the Freie Vereinigung deutscher Gewerkschaften (Free Association of German Unions), 
founded in 1897, became syndicalist before 1914. 


and 1940, which is also true of syndicalist organizations not discussed here, 
such as the Federación Obrera Regional Uruguaya (Uruguayan Regional 
Workers’ Federation), the Chilean IWW, the Norske Fagopposition (Norwe- 
gian Trade Union Opposition), the All-Russian Confederation of Anarcho- 
Syndicalists, and the Australian Wobblies.5 The table further suggests that 
syndicalism experienced its greatest vitality in the period immediately 
preceding and following the First World War — from about 1910 into the 
early 1920s — with only the movements in Sweden and Spain peaking later. 
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It is noteworthy, and by no means coincidental, that syndicalism emerged 
during the period of what is known as the second industrial revolution. The 
introduction of new sources of power, particularly the diffusion of electrical 
power and the internal combustion engine, shifts in the relative importance of 
exisüng industries and the emergence of new ones, particularly widespread 
technological innovation, altered the nature of the economy and its industrial 
processes, and consequently the nature of working and living conditions. 
Although a phenomenon as complex and diffuse as the second industrial 
revolution can only be approximately dated, scholars agree that it began in the 
late nineteenth century (the year 1890 is frequently cited). The period in which 
its effects spread and deepened was therefore also that of the gestation and 
birth of syndicalism.? 

To the complicated question why syndicalist movements arose in so many 
places during this particular period of economic development, only a tentative 
answer can be offered. We think that an explanation must include at least five 
interdependent factors: the transformation of labour processes and labour 
relations; workers” dissatisfaction with the dominant labour strategy; the 
practical possibility of general strikes; spatial or geographic influences; and the 
growth of a radical mood within the working class. 


Growing Radicalization 


The growth of a radical mood among workers is obviously explicable only by a 
convergence of factors, among which the influences listed immediately above and 
discussed in greater detail below were conspicuous contributors. The matrix of 
contributing factors and the corresponding radical temperament, moreover, 
always took distinctive colouration from varying occupational, regional and 
national conditions. That a notable proportion of workers were in an increasingly 
radical mood, however, is clear. The proliferation of a series of avowedly 
revolutionary syndicalist labour organizations is itself an indicator, albeit an 
imperfect one, of this rebellious temper. We begin by drawing attention to the 
growth of a radical mood among workers both to cite potential contributing 
factors beyond those we discuss below, and to emphasize that the emergence of 
syndicalism was only part of a wider upsurge in workers' militancy around the 
period of the First World War. The factors discussed separately below, then, 
contributed to heightening workers' radicalism generally, but also help to explain 
why some of this radicalism was funnelled into the syndicalist movement. 
Whatever its specific contributions, the war itself clearly provides an 
insufficient explanation of this widespread workers' unrest and radicalization, 
Since a conspicuous international clustering of very militant, partially 
revolutionary workers’ struggles occurred in the period 1910-20, therefore 
pre-dating the war. Perhaps the most reliable measure of workers' unrest is 
participation in strikes, and an extraordinary international upsurge in strike 
action (measured by frequency of strikes, number of strikers and working days 
lost) occurred during the decade beginning in 1910, with the war itself 
interrupting the pattern, but seemingly only to delay and to reinforce it.!? 
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In his study of long-term strike patterns, Ernesto Screpanti sees in the period 
1910—20 a seismic upheaval comparable only to the great international strike 
waves of the periods 1869-75 and 1968-74.!! Screpanti, moreover, limits his 
analysis to data drawn from France, Germany, Italy, Britain and the USA. 
That is, he does not take into account suggestive evidence from elsewhere, such 
as the Scandinavian strike wave between 1909 and the mid-1920s, Russia, 
convulsed by workers” unrest in 1917, Argentina, which witnessed dramatic 
strike action in 1919, or Mexico, where in 1915-16 syndicalist workers” 
organizations mounted a challenge to the existing order, which was 
unprecedented in the Americas and has been unparalleled since. 

Clearly, in the two or three decades before the First World War, a potential 
explosion was building, fashioned by the factors discussed below and others of 
the period, such as the unprecedented urbanization of the working class. 
Workers became progressively concentrated in Europe and to some extent in 
the Americas, in cities as distant as Kristiania and Buenos Aires, in increasingly 
segregated, homogeneous neighbourhoods, which often served to heighten 
class-consciousness and to foster solidarity. Another feature of the period was 
a successful accumulation of capital that far outstripped workers' collective 
gains. Indeed, the general picture, beneath an inevitable degree of national and 
occupational variation in income patterns, appears to be one not simply of 
“relative deprivation' for labour, but of widespread (but not general) stagnation 
or decrease of real wages after the turn of the century, and especially after 
about 1910.'* The convergence of these and related factors to be discussed 
below resulted in a broad-based radicalization during the final pre-war years 
that was transformed, in many countries towards the end of the war, into a 
revolutionary or semi-revolutionary situation. The spread of syndicalist 
attitudes and organizations was by no means identical with this upsurge of 
workers' militancy, which took many forms of expression, but it is inexplicable 
without it and is certainly one of its most distinctive manifestations. Certain 
developments in labour processes and in labour relations not only contributed 
notably to the rise of workers' radicalism, but also served to enhance the 
appeal of syndicalism. 


Labour Processes and Labour Relations 


Two categories of workers were strongly represented in the occupational 
composition of syndicalist movements. To the first category belonged casual, 
seasonal or project labourers, whose working lives were characterized by forms 
of discontinuity — by episodic work periods, by frequent changes of employer 
and often by changes in work site and sometimes geographic locale as well. 
Agricultural workers, construction workers, dockers and gasworkers are 
representative of groups in the first category. 

Agricultural workers were conspicuous in some syndicalist organizations. 
Landless agricultural workers in Italy — the braccianti in Emilia-Romagna in the 
centre, for example, or the giornatari in Apulia in the South — formed an 
important hard core of syndicalism. These landless labourers, hired daily in early 
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morning labour markets, lacked stable bonds with any particular padrone. 
Working for a variety of employers extended contacts between such workers, 
fostering an identification of mutual interests and a perception of the possibilities 
of joint action. A similar description could apply to the landless day labourers in 
the Portuguese Alentejo, to those in Andalusia in Spain, to the harvest workers 
in the American grain belt, or to the grape gatherers in southeastern France.'* 

Construction workers and dockers were very prominent in the syndicalist 
movement. Workers in the building trades constituted a notably militant 
federation in the French CGT and played an important role in many other 
syndicalist organizations, including those in Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Britain and Portugal. Their numbers grew alongside the rapid 
urbanization process. At the same time, labour relations in the industry were 
being altered in the new century, particularly by increasing commercialization, 
or speculative construction which was accompanied by the proliferation of 
competitive general contractors and subcontractors. A typical feature of the 
new situation was that masons, painters and other construction workers were 
contracted for each new building site and were therefore increasingly reduced 
to conditions akin to those of casual workers. Job control was further 
threatened by the willingness of contractors to shift from skilled to unskilled 
labour when possible, or to employ non-union workers. Strikes against non- 
union labour were common in the construction trades.'* Dockers were also 
important in the syndicalist movement in many places, such as San Francisco, 
Buenos Aires, Hull or Amsterdam. Their jobs were of a very short duration. “In 
no other industry', Gordon Phillips and Noel Whiteside write in their study of 
casual labour, ‘were the typical engagements so brief.'? The men were taken 
on to load or unload a single ship and were therefore unemployed again the 
moment they had finished the job.'* 

These and similar types of worker!" shared certain characteristics that help 
to explain their support for syndicalism. First, they frequently changed jobs 
and were rarely tied to a single type of employment. When demand in a 
particular occupation declined, at the end of a specific project or more 
commonly at the end of the season, they would look for other types of work 
(although for agricultural workers alternatives were frequently limited). Such 
interchanges were common between the construction industry and dock work. 
Reporting in 1916 on his investigation of labour on the London docks, where 
demand was typically heavy in December, January and July, but much less so 
in late summer, H.A. Mess noted examples of casual labour crossing job 
boundaries: ‘Builders’ men come to the docks in winter when their own trade is 
slack. Gasworkers are available in July. ... On the other hand many dockers 
go hopping or harvesting in August and September. Such periodic 
transoccupational migration naturally stimulated attempts to set up labour 
organizations encompassing more than one trade. Second, since such workers 
were characteristically not bound to a single, long-term employer, they were 
free of the informal restraints accompanying a client-patron relationship. This 
meant that although they were clearly dependent on the job, they had less to 
lose by striking as their frequent changes in their places of work led them to be 
less afraid of dismissal than those with a semi-permanent employer.!? Third, 
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when grievances arose on such jobs the constraints of time were very limiting; 
to achieve anything, workers were forced to act immediately, before a 
particular harvest, construction project or work assignment was completed. 
There was no opportunity for long-term planning of resistance or for building 
up a strike fund or a powerful trade union organization, or for engaging in 
time-consuming processes of mediation or arbitration. Such working condi- 
tions naturally encouraged tactics of immediate economic action against the 
employer. The appeal of the syndicalist ‘direct action” programme to such 
seasonal, casual or project workers is obvious. 

The second category of workers prominent in syndicalist organizations 
included miners, railway workers, and factory workers, whose working 
conditions were being restructured as the effects of the second industrial 
revolution expanded and multiplied in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. A host of technical and organizational changes threatened 
painstakingly acquired occupational skills, altered the conditions of work 
and intensified its demands. In 1910 the US Immigration Commission recorded 
its view that the absorption of a large mass of unskilled, agrarian immigrants 
from eastern and Southern Europe “has been made possible only by the 
invention of mechanical devices and processes which have eliminated the skill 
and experience formerly required in a large number of occupations'.?? The 
Commission cited examples from the mining industry, and textile, glass and 
steel production. Workers in the first category, of course, were not immune to 
the effects of technological change during this period. In the building trades, 
for instance, carpenters were challenged by such innovations as prefabricated 
wood units and mechanical saws, while the need for the skills of the 
stonemasons declined as the use of iron and concrete and of mechanized 
devices for working stone spread. The process of deskilling and the increased 
demands of work as a result of economic change and technological innovation 
were, however, particularly conspicuous among the second category of 
workers, who were often radicalized by it, and from whom syndicalism 
frequently drew support. Thus, for example, craft skills were no longer 
essential in the steel industry after continuous flow methods of production were 
introduced. In Britain in May 1911 The Industrial Syndicalist, observing that 
the rail companies were “using automatic appliances for doing away with 
signalmen, and others, and when once the railways are electrified, automatic 
processes are likely to be much more extensively used”, announced the 
founding of a new newspaper, The Syndicalist Railwayman. Mechanical 
undercutting, to cite but one example from the mining industry, had begun to 
replace pick mining. Melvyn Dubofsky's comments on the western USA in the 
late nineteenth century, in his history of the IWW, could be extended with little 
change to many mining communities elsewhere: 


Technological innovations increased productivity but in so doing diluted the 
importance of traditional skills and disrupted established patterns of work. [They ...] 
tended to reduce some formerly skilled workers to unskilled positions with lower 
earning potential. ... [All] Western mining communities experienced similar 
pressures on piece rates, job categories, and established skills.?! 
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Furthermore, as Sanford Jacoby has noted in his study of the transformation 
of work in the United States, the extensive introduction of technical changes 
that minimized the need for skills, and the accompanying standardization of 
equipment, facilitated the ease with which relatively untrained workers could 
move across shops and factories from one easily-learned job to another.” As a 
result of such changes, the working conditions of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers in these sectors began, on the surface, to resemble those of the casual 
workers discussed above. This tendency was observed long ago. À University 
of Chicago authority on vocational education, Paul H. Douglas, wrote in 1921: 


The very process of machinery which made work more specialized, made the worker 
less specialized. He was now transferable. The working history of the typical artisan 
illustrates this. He moves from shoe factory to cotton mill, from cotton mill to 
machine shop, and so on. A machine-tender who has learned the general principle of 
caring for a machine can tend ribbon-weaving machinery as well as shoemaking. He 
is really an interchangeable part in the industrial mechanism.? 


Such mobility obviously militated against craft isolation and craft identifica- 
tion by workers, facilitating, instead, a more catholic view of labour's interests 
and challenges. “It is in the ranks of this floating mass of labor which transfers 
from one industry to another', Douglas added, 'that the theories of syndicalism 
have found their chief support'.?* 

The fundamental technical restructuring of the workforce and the decline in 
potential job control that accompanied the dilution of skilled labour was a 
long-term trend, which the First World War rapidly accelerated. This was 
especially notable in the metal and munition industries, which is one reason 
why, from 1916-17 onwards, the metalworkers, “hitherto rather conservative”, 
in Eric Hobsbawm's words, “became in most countries of the world the 
characteristic leaders of militant labour organisations’.”° 

In addition to changes of a technical nature, innovations were also 
introduced in the organization of work. The two sets of changes were not 
always simultaneous, nor were the new forms of work organization simply 
attributable to technical change, but owed more to the employers' desire to 
extend control over the work process. In other words, technological innovation 
did not dictate specific forms of work organization, but — largely by diluting 
skills — it facilitated changes in certain directions by enabling employers to 
circumscribe the collective role of workers in production. For example, new 
management techniques were introduced, which resulted in the replacement of 
systems of internal contract and indirect employment whereby skilled workers 
hired, paid and supervised their own assistants, or team leaders contracted with 
the overarching employer but assembled, monitored and paid their own teams, 
by direct employment and bureaucratic control. Once conspicuous in textile 
and metal production, mining and shipbuilding, but also common in other 
industries, internal contracting, a form of co-management by labour and 
capital, was clearly ebbing by the turn of the century in Europe and North 
America. In addition to increasing direct supervision, employers experimented 
with various means, such as piecework, premium bonuses, internal promotion 
and job ladders, to elicit greater worker effort, docility and loyalty.” 
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Despite considerable variation from country to country and from industry to 
industry, a common feature of the new managerial procedures was the 
consolidation of control over the work process, which involved transferring 
production expertise from workers to the employers, and which inevitably 
drew resistance. Craig R. Littler observes that, in Britain by the end of the 
nineteenth century, ‘new ideas, new methods, and new technology influenced 
many employers to reach down for more control over the shopfloor'. Prior to 
1914, he adds, 'there was a widespread change to a directly-employed and 
directly-controlled labour force, but this provided no impetus for more secure 
job systems. On the contrary, as far as one can determine, casualism 
increased”.? 

In the USA, according to Department of Commerce figures, the proportion 
of foremen to workers in the manufacturing sector increased strikingly: by 15 
per cent from 1900 to 1910, and by 35 per cent from 1910 to 1920. This period 
saw the rapid expansion of the mass production industries in the USA. As 
William H. Lazonick writes: 


. successful systematic management did not simply entail the standardisation, 
speed-up, and co-ordination of the flow of capital inputs; it also meant the 
standardisation, speed-up, and control of workers. The craft skill and judgement of 
the worker had to be as much as possible superseded as did the control of workers 
over the pace of work 7? 


The frustration of workers found expression in informal and formal forms of 
resistance, in “high turnover, absenteeism, restriction of output, and the growth 
of radical unionism’.*? Flemming Mikkelsen notes that the largest strikes in 
Scandinavia in the 15 years before 1914 were far less likely to involve issues of 
wages than ‘the right to direct and distribute work'.* France experienced what 
Michael P. Hanagan calls “an industrial war” in the quarter-century before the 
First World War, when syndicalism emerged there. “In shops and factories 
throughout the country a tremendous struggle raged over the control of the 
production process. Everywhere employers strove to seize control on the shop 
floor and acquire a monopoly of expertise over the manufacturing process; 
everywhere skilled workers resisted these attempts.”?' 

These changes in technology and the organization of work led to a decline in 
the influence of craft unionism, sometimes prompted artisanal workers to ally 
with industrial workers, and acted as a powerful stimulus for a unionism 
designed to unite and mobilize all the workers in a particular industry. 

In many countries the period 1900-40 saw the introduction of collective 
bargaining — a means of institutionalizing class antagonism. A number of 
significant consequences followed. First, the trade unions became corespon- 
sible for disciplining the workers during the contract period. Second, union 
officials started to take up a buffer position between capitalists and workers, 
which, by a process of goal displacement, made them more conservative. Third, 
the pattern of nominal wages was fixed for a set period, sometimes several 
years, which, depending on the state of the economy, could work for or against 
the workers. Fourth, even urgent workers' demands could now only be made 
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the object of struggle — barring violation of the agreements — after a long delay. 
Although collective agreements were becoming a permanent feature of labour 
relations, for some sections of the working class there seemed to be more 
disadvantages than advantages attached to the practice, notably during periods 
of ‘relative deprivation”.*? 


Rejection of the Dominant Labour Strategy 


Some workers were drawn to the syndicalist emphasis on direct industrial 
action and sought to pursue their short- and long-term objectives through 
revolutionary unions as a clear alternative to the dominant labour strategy 
represented by socialist and labour parties and reformist trade unions. By the 
decade preceding the First World War they had had the opportunity to witness 
the efforts of such parties and unions on behalf of labour and had found them 
wanting. 

Socialist parties of varying significance had been established throughout 
Europe and the Americas long before the turn of the century. The record of 
some of these parties had not been impressive. In some countries the general 
movement of political socialism had been erratic and uneven, sometimes 
divided and conflict-ridden. The desire to escape from time- and energy- 
consuming squabbles between socialist groupings was one factor prompting 
some radical labour organizations, such as the Dutch NAS and the IWW in the 
USA, to declare their independence of political parties. In France, many 
unions had early adopted the policy of political neutrality against an originally 
divided and ineffective socialist movement, in large part to keep political 
dissension from undermining the unions and to keep at bay the fractious 
socialist factions that demonstrated such obvious interest in capturing them. 
Special conditions prevailed in some cases, as in pre-war Argentina, where 
immigrant workers, barred from voting, dominated the organized labour 
movement. 

But countries such as Italy and Germany could boast large and visible pre- 
war workers' parties with long and impressive histories. The Sozialdemokra- 
tische Partei Deutschlands (SPD - German Social Democratic Party), the 
largest party in Germany from 1912, held pride of place among them. But even 
where workers’ parties had expanded significantly, in the eyes of many 
militants their growth had not brought gains commensurate with the efforts 
that the working class had invested in them. Some dissidents argued that the 
numerical growth of the party did not correlate with real advances in the class 
struggle, which seemed to have been subordinated to an undue concern with 
internal party organization, electioneering and parliamentary procedures. To 
some, the parties appeared to have lost their original revolutionary impetus 
and intent, to have become preoccupied with consolidating and expanding 
their position. within the existing sociopolitical system, rather than seeking 
more fundamental transformation. 

Examples abound of the growing impatience of radical activists with 
workers' parties, with whom they sometimes broke to found syndicalist 
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organizations. Syndicalists in southern Italy dismissed the pre-war policies of 
the socialist party as “monarchist reformism'. Syndicalism in Apulia, in Frank 
M. Snowden's words, 'entailed a rejection of the bureaucratization and lack of 
internal democracy” of the party, “of the parliamentary path to socialism, and 
of the strategy of collaboration with [Premier] Giovanni Giolitti, whom the 
Apulians called a “mafia boss”. In pre-war Norway a direct-actionist 
Opposition group emerged — strongly supported, incidentally, by construction 
workers and miners — which, according to Sten Sparre Nilson, rejected 'the 
established leaders of the Labor Party, whose patient endeavors to influence 
Parliament and municipal bodies were assailed as being much too slow and 
ineffectual'.3% In Britain, the wholly reform-minded Labour Party had emerged 
only at the beginning of the century. Although it grew gradually, even during 
the labour unrest preceding the war, many activists hoped for far greater 
benefits from the policy of amalgamating and revolutionizing existing unions 
than from the Labour Party's parliamentary activities. "The oldest member of 
the editorial staff remembered people talking about a Labour Party several 
years ago”, the militant Daily Herald scoffed in 1913. Regarding a five-shilling 
fee to the upcoming party conference, the Herald added: 'No Trade Unionist 
will get the value of sixty pence out of the Labour Party. It would be a 
thoroughly bad investment.?? In Sweden, Gustav Sjöström, the editor of the 
SAC's Syndikalisten, commending the international spread of syndicalism, 
defended its trade union-based, direct-action principles, which the ‘toothless, 
political, social-democratic old market women have sought to falsify for the 
sake of their own worthless wares’.*° 

Existing reformist trade unions, frequently allied with the workers' parties, 
were also heavily criticized for not representing workers' interests more 
effectively. The disaffected sometimes indicted them for lending the stamp of 
approval, officially or unofficially, to the electoral undertakings of the parties, 
often for not prosecuting the class war more directly and vigorously as labour 
unions, and frequently for subordinating the interests of the wider working 
class to organized craft or sectional interests within it. Critics argued that even 
the impressive numerical expansion achieved by some unions hindered class 
warfare if it was accompanied by the expansion of an administratively- and 
cautiously-minded officialdom, a stultifying centralization, that counteracted 
revolutionary initiatives from below. Judged by size and administrative 
accoutrements the German 'free unions', aligned with the SPD, were the 
most successful in Europe. Between 1902 and 1913 their membership increased 
by nearly 350 per cent. During the same period their bureaucracy expanded by 
over 1900 per cent. *In any search for the increasing conservatism of the free 
trade unions’, historian Gary Steenson observes, ‘these figures play an 
important part. For most of this bureaucracy the movement was everything, 
the end nothing.” The independently organized syndicalists in pre-1914 
Germany, vocal foes of the free unions, were miniscule alongside their social 
democratic rivals. A more serious threat came from within: criticism of the 
moderation of officialdom mounted prior to the war, and syndicalism appeared 
to present a viable alternative to bureaucratic immobility in the post-war crisis 
of German unionism. 
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Everywhere the established, reformist unions faced similar charges. From the 
turn of the century onwards, they were increasingly condemned as stagnant, as 
crippled by bureaucratic inertia, as enmeshed by the short-term preoccupations 
of business unionism - the Magenfrage, or 'stomach question', as Germans 
critics called it, or ‘pork-chop unionism’ as American Wobblies dismissed it — 
and as too timid to risk carefully constructed union structures or carefully 
collected treasuries. The emerging syndicalist unions, by contrast, frequently 
made a virtue (sometimes a virtue of necessity) of loosely organized, minimally 
structured unions that spurned entrenched bureaucracies and large war chests 
as inherently conservatizing. [n some cases, reformist unions were criticized as 
being too closely identified through collective bargaining procedures with the 
employers and through arbitration and welfare schemes with the state. In other 
cases, they were criticized as insensitive or hostile to the dissent and initiatives of 
the rank and file within, and to the needs of unorganized workers outside them. 
Although the syndicalists of the French CGT urged their foreign counterparts 
to revolutionize existing reformist unions outside France, many militants saw 
this as impossible. Writing in the CGT Journal La Vie Ouvriere in April 1913, 
for example, a noted Belgian syndicalist, L. Wolter, argued that the French had 
no appreciation of the tasks of agitating in the large, hostile social democratic 
unions of Germany and Belgium, within which the unionists’ ‘educational needs 
were thwarted’ and freedom of thought was ‘systematically stifled'.?? Every- 
where, reformist unions confronted members within and critics outside who 
sought to convert them to bolder, more militant action. Such dissidents 
sometimes came to advocate abandoning the unions or splitting them in the 
search for a more audacious policy. 

The discontent of rank-and-file unionists, however, was obviously not 
synonymous with syndicalism, although the equation was often mistakenly 
made. During the conspicuous labour unrest in pre-war Britain, the press 
almost indiscriminately identified any defiance by unionists of their trade union 
leaders as a sign of syndicalism. Such challenges, in Britain or elsewhere, were 
in fact symptomatic of a widespread workers' radicalization coming into 
conflict with the constraints of current union organization and practice, rather 
than of syndicalism tout court. In many cases, existing unions succeeded in 
containing such discontent within their boundaries — sometimes neutralizing it, 
sometimes merely deferring it — without fundamentally altering the organiza- 
tion; in some cases, existing unions were brought to endorse syndicalist 
principles; in yet others, discontent breached the boundaries and new, 
revolutionary unions were founded. 


The General Strike 


Before syndicalism could emerge as an international phenomenon, its direct 
action programme had to be perceived as a viable alternative strategy to the 
dominant labour policies of electoral politics and reformist unionism. The idea 
of the collective suspension of labour as a tool of the toiling classes can be 
traced back to the eighteenth century, and was pondered in France and 
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England during the period of the French Revolution. It received more serious 
discussion in England in the guise of William Benbow's “National Holiday” in 
the 1830s, and the Chartists endorsed it. The Bakuninists on the Continent 
later contemplated a collective work stoppage as a 'Sacred Month'. But the 
general strike became a practical possibility only in the 1890s. To convert the 
idea of such a strike into a realistic weapon, two qualitative changes were 
necessary. First, the economy needed to become sufficiently dependent on wage 
labour — that is,.the modern working class had to become such an 
indispensable social force that any long-term strike carried out by a mass of 
workers would vitally affect the social order. Second and relatedly, workers 
needed to have achieved a sufficient degree of organization and solidarity, at 
least in basic sectors of the economy, to make a widespread cessation of work 
feasible. This occurred in most of the developed capitalist countries between 
about 1870 and 1900.?? Only these underlying factors made possible, and make 
explicable, the series of ‘general’ and ‘political’ strikes, of varying degrees of 
success, that took place in the years preceding the First World War - for 
example, in Belgium in 1893 and 1902, in Sweden in 1902 and 1909, in the 
Netherlands in 1903, and in Italy in 1904. The significant role of work 
stoppages in the Russian Revolution of 1905, moreover, inspired direct 
actionists elsewhere and fuelled the debate on the mass strike in the European 
labour movement. 


Spatial and Geographical Influences 


A survey of syndicalism as an international phenomenon suggests that spatial 
factors influenced the diffusion of its attitudes and practices. The case of 
France illustrates the ‘radiation effect”, whereby the dominant workers’ 
attitudes in a locale or region sometimes overcome countervailing influences 
to penetrate those to whom 1t would ordinarily be alien. The typical adherence 
io syndicalism by employees in the series of small firms that dominated the 
manufacturing topography of pre-war Paris, for example, fostered a syndicalist 
orientation among workers in a number of large firms as well, while reformism 
in northern France was so strong, on the other hand, that groups of workers 
who were typically radical, such as the construction workers, adopted a 
reformist outlook there. H.B. Wiardi Beckman, a student of the French 
movement, had in mind the influence of such factors on radicalism when he 
argued that 'the whole economic environment in which the worker lives, helps 
to determine the direction of his thoughts’. 

Aside from this radiation effect, regional contradictions also played a role. 
In the rawboned Canadian and American West — where exploitation frequently 
appeared more tangible, employers more defiant, and the alliance of 
government and capital more visible than elsewhere in those countries — 
labour conditions acted both to radicalize workers and to drive a wedge 
between them and the reform-minded, craft-oriented union movements in the 
East, whose leaders were at best ignorant of the working conditions of Western 
workers and insensitive or indifferent to their needs, at worst hostile to their 
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initiatives. The birth of the western-based OBU in Canada certainly owed a 
good deal to regional contradictions, and its pioneers even saw some virtue in 
their distance from the older unions in the East. Western workers would take 
the lead in revolutionary unionism, the OBU Bulletin observed in May 1919, 
for they were 'not so heavily hampered by Officialdom as our Eastern 
Brothers’.*! In the United States, the efforts of the radical Western Federation 
of Miners and its offspring, the American Labor Union, to unionize workers 
long neglected by the eastern-based union movement drew a hostile offensive 
from the American Federation of Labor (AFL), even before the IWW was 
founded as the heir to western radicalism and the adversary of the AFL. In 
Italy, the increasingly moderate socialist party and the reformist unions of the 
Confederazione Generale del Lavoro (CGL - General Confederation of 
Labour) had concentrated on piecemeal gains for northern workers. The 
systematic neglect of the agrarian South alienated southern militants, in whose 
view the party ‘had fundamentally betrayed the revolutionary cause and the 
rights of southerners’. In their eyes, Frank M. Snowden observes, ‘the party 
had become not a vehicle for fundamental change but a pressure group 
winning concessions on behalf of a no[r]thern working-class elite’. The 
southern unionists brought their organizations under the umbrella of the 
syndicalist USI rather than the reformist CGL. 


Syndicalism’s Success and Decline 


The relative success of syndicalist movements was at least partly determined by 
the general level of class struggle. Its spokesmen and activists intended 
syndicalism — ‘syndicalisme révolutionnaire! in the country from which the term 
derives — to be a revolutionary current within the labour movement. The 
historical record suggests, however, that in comparison to their reformist 
counterparts, revolutionary movements remain small during periods of relative 
stability. This implies that, in non-revolutionary situations, pure syndicalist 
movements will remain a minority within organized labour and, correspond- 
ingly, that such movements can achieve hegemony within the working class 
only if a revolutionary situation exists. This in turn entails, among other things, 
an analysis of the French CGT before 1914 as something less than a 
revolutionary movement. It suggests, for example, that the CGT’s programme 
had little to do with the daily lives of most of its members, in the same fashion 
that the revolutionary Erfurt programme did not reflect the everyday practice 
of the German SPD. On this reading it becomes clear how, following the 
unsuccessful strike for the eight-hour day in 1906, the CGT, despite its 
revolutionary rhetoric, could increasingly become preoccupied with reformist 
practice and could readily cooperate with its bourgeois adversaries and the 
state in the Union Sacrée only a few years later. This conclusion regarding the 
French movement has been put by a number of commentators, notably and 
perhaps too emphatically by Peter Stearns.** On this reading it is also not 
surprising that the Argentinian FORA IX was not notably revolutionary in 
practice. 
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The picture in countries where syndicalism had to hold its own against other 
trade unions during non-revolutionary periods corroborates this observation. 
Thus, the membership of the IWW was never more than a few per cent of that 
of the AFL, and the same can be said of the German FAUD vis-à-vis the “free 
unions”; at its peak in 1920 the membership of the NAS stood at one-fifth of 
that of the social democratic Nederlandsch Verbond van Vakvereenigingen 
(NVV - Dutch Confederation of Trade Unions), and there were large Christian 
unions in the Netherlands as well; and, at its acme in 1924, the membership of 
the Swedish SAC stood at about one-tenth of that of the social democratic 
Landsorganisation (Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions). The fact that 
the revolutionary Casa was hegemonic in Mexico in 1914-16, and that in the 
1930s the CNT was the equal of the socialist-linked trade union organization in 
Spain, also supports this contention, since both situations were clearly 
revolutionary. 

Why did syndicalist movements decline? One of the most conspicuous and 
immediate causes was state repression. Authoritarian governments in the West 
destroyed five of the movements discussed here (in Italy, Portugal, Germany, 
Spain and the Netherlands) — just as the Bolshevik government had already 
destroyed the Russian movement — and two additional movements (in the USA 
and Mexico) were significantly weakened by state persecution. In itself, 
however, this does not explain the enduring absence of significant syndicalist 
movements in these countries. Why, for instance, were the heirs of the CNT 
incapable of recovering lost ground in the later 1970s, after the end of the 
Franco dictatorship? More basic underlying causes are apparently at work 
here. 

A more fundamental explanation of the disappearance of syndicalism as a 
mass movement must invoke not simply temporary factors like state 
repression, but also changes in capitalist society itself. It is obvious that the 
revolutions of the twentieth century all took place in pre-industrial or 
industrializing countries, and never in fully developed capitalist societies. Some 
may consider this a coincidence, but the systematic non-arrival of working- 
class revolutions from below suggests a structural reason. Some scholars 
consider the main cause to be the evolution of the benefits of the interventionist 
state, or as Richard Lówenthal puts it, “the enormous increase in the 
importance of the [collectively useful] functions, and therefore of the 
functioning, of public administration in the daily life of the people'.^^ In 
addition to the welfare state there are the integrating effects of advanced 
capitalist relations of production and consumption (sometimes misleadingly 
called *Fordist) whereby working-class families not only produce and 
reproduce labour power for sale, but operate simultaneously as units of 
individualized mass consumption, purchasing many of the consumer goods 
they produce within a system that permits capital to expand and workers” 
material standards of living to improve. 

The rise of the welfare state and the conditions of long-term integration of 
labour in advanced capitalist economies left those syndicalist movements not 
already destroyed by state repression with only three options, each of which 
would ultimately mean their demise. A movement could: 
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] hold on to its principles, in which case it would inevitably become totally 
marginalized; 

2 change course fundamentally and adapt to the new conditions, in which 
case 1t would have to abandon its syndicalist principles; or, 

3 ifthese two alternatives were unpalatable, disband, or what comes to the 
same thing, merge into a non-syndicalist trade-union organization. 


The IWW, which still survives, opted for the first alternative. The French CGT, 
which in any case had never been purely revolutionary, opted for the second. 
Other movements opted sooner or later for the third. 

The case of the Swedish SAC is illuminating in this respect. The SAC initially 
opted for the first alternative, but as marginalization threatened to become 
total, it changed course and opted for the second. Beginning in the 1930s, 
unemployment benefits in Sweden were paid by the trade unions out of special 
funds to which the state also made major contributions. The SAC initially 
refused to participate in this scheme, but increasing numbers of members left it 
for the social democratic LO (Lands organisationen). The SAC was 
succumbing to attrition. Evert Arvidsson has recorded that the view gradually 
spread in the SAC that its survival depended on setting up an employment 
insurance fund of its own. 


A resolution to this effect was passed at the SAC congress of 1952, and a detailed 
study of the matter was initiated. The [socia] democratic] government proved more 
accommodating than expected. The negotiations resulted in an agreement which 
provided not only for the setting up of an insurance fund with the usual state 
contribution (of around 55 percent), but also for a special donation to the fund from 
the government. This original capital was set at 337,720 kroner, which for a small 
organization like the SAC was a sizeable sum. (It should also be pointed out that the 
larger unions within the social-democratic LO federation often started their 
insurance funds with capital contributions of their own.) 


After some hesitation the SAC decided to accept the offer, and “under these 
new conditions, SAC membership, which had been falling for twenty years, 
began to show a slow rise”.** It is hard to imagine a more poignant example of 
the assimilative power of the capitalist welfare state. 

The problem of collective bargaining foreshadowed the difficulty of 
maintaining syndicalist principles in developed capitalist societies. Many 
organizations within the international syndicalist movement initially repu- 
diated collective agreements with employers on the grounds that, by a 
collaborative sharing of responsibility for work discipline, such agreements 
would expand bureaucratism within the unions, undermine revolutionary 
spirit and restrict the freedom of action that workers should always maintain 
against the class enemy. From an early date, however, sometimes after a 
period of suspicion and resistance, many workers gave up this position. In 
the early decades of the century it became clear that to maintain or gain a 
mass membership, syndicalist unions had to accept collective bargaining. In 
the Netherlands the NAS decided, reluctantly, to accept the principle in 1909. 
The Swedish SAC accepted collective agreements in 1929. The Argentinian 
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FORA and the Canadian OBU accepted collective agreements from the 
outset. 

The analysis presented here suggests that the decline of syndicalist mass 
movements is not necessarily final. Although societies with developed capitalist 
economies and extensive welfare systems have succeeded in defusing and 
channelling labour unrest and integrating workers, in other societies direct- 
action principles might still prove attractive to sections of the working class. 
The rise of Solidarność in Poland in 1980-81 dramatically demonstrated the 
continuing appeal of direct action to masses of dissident workers. Although not 
syndicalist strictu sensu, Solidarność revived many basic ideas and practices of 
‘classical’ syndicalism. 
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Chapter 5 


Second Thoughts on Revolutionary 
Syndicalism! 


Introduction 


Although research into the history of revolutionary-syndicalist movements has 
yielded a great many new insights in the last 25 to 30 years, it is still much too 
early to make an internationally comparative synthesis. Some attempts in this 
direction have been made,” but these are still very exploratory and leave many 
questions unanswered or even undiscussed. In this chapter I want to discuss 
some problems which seem important to resolve before we can achieve a 
comprehensive interpretation of syndicalism as a worldwide phenomenon. 

First, we need to be clear about our definition of revolutionary syndicalism. 
This is a difficult undertaking because there are ‘narrow’ as well as ‘broad’ 
definitions in use. Wayne Thorpe and l use the term ‘in the broadest sense’ of 
‘all revolutionary, direct-actionist’ organizations. But this has incurred the 
understandable reproach that we tend 'to blur the distinctions between 
industrial unionism, syndicalism, and revolutionary socialism’.* Some other 
authors use the term ‘revolutionary syndicalism” in a much more restricted 
sense to refer only to a subset of the revolutionary, direct-actionist movements. 
Just as in questions of taste, it is pointless to quibble about definitions. There 
does not exist any 'objective' criterion on the strength of which we would be 
able to say that the ‘narrow’ term is better than the ‘broad’ term and vice versa. 
The only thing we can do is always to make it clear in which sense we are using 
the concept. 

Even so, such a specification is really still insufficient because if we adhere to, 
for example, a ‘narrow’ definition, it still remains unclear what exactly we are 
talking about. In practice there seem to be at least three analytical levels which 
quite often are not, or not sufficiently, distinguished. In the first place, we could 
distinguish the ideological level, at which one thinks about the movement in a 
general, political-philosophical way. At issue here are questions such as: what 
is the world really like? What is unjust, bad and so on? Who are our enemies 
and friends? What social changes are possible, and how can they be 
accomplished?" Second, we could distinguish the organizational level: how is 
the trade union structured (for example, dues, strike funds) and, when labour 
conflicts occur, how does it behave in daily practice towards employers and the 
state? Third, there is the shopfloor level: are the workers who are members 
militant and strike-prone? What forms of action do they favour? 
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A source of confusion is that these three levels sometimes point in the same 
direction, but often do not. Everyone can agree that an organization which 
ideologically defends anarcho-syndicalism, organizationally possesses a fed- 
erative structure without a strike fund and, on the shopfloor, is extremely 
militant and strike-prone can be defined as revolutionary-syndicalist. How- 
ever, things become more difficult when a movement does not correspond to 
the ideal type at all three levels. Then where should we draw the boundary? 
Traditionally there exists a strong tendency among historians to see the 
ideological level as decisive. This can lead to a conception of movements 
without any relevant trade union practice as 'syndicalist' because they orient 
attitudinally towards anarcho-syndicalism.® Here again ‘objective’ rules are 
absent. My personal inclination is to regard the ideological criterion as the least 
important; what counts is what the movement does in practice, and not how it 
justifies what it does. But, at the same time, | would resist calling movements 
‘revolutionary syndicalist’ if they exhibit syndicalist tendencies exclusively on 
the shopfloor, or exclusively at the level of organization. Shopfloor and 
organization levels together form what Anthony Giddens once called *practical 
consciousness' — that is, “those things which actors know tacitly about how to 
go on in the contexts of social life without being able to give them direct 
discursive expression'. These contrast with the ideological level, which Giddens 
would call discursive,’ and in combination constitute the essence of syndicalism. 

According to my personal criteria of a broad approach, and emphasis on 
shopfloor and organizational levels, not only the movements in the Latin 
tradition such as the French Confédération Générale du Travail (CGT) or the 
Spanish Confederación Nacional del Trabajo (CNT) belong to syndicalism, 
but also centralist industrial unions such as the Industrial Workers of the 
World (IWW). Those who use other criteria will obviously arrive at another set 
of movements. 

Until now, most studies of syndicalist movements have focused on the 
ideological and organizational levels, and have taken a narrative-institutional 
approach in so doing. That is certainly not a bad thing; knowledge of the 
institutional sphere is crucial as a basis for all other research that we could do, 
and on which I will elaborate later. 

About some movements we know relatively a great deal in this respect (for 
example, the French CGT, the American IWW and the Spanish CNT), but 
some other movements (such as a number of Latin American ones) until now 
have remained almost unknown territory. The increased interest taken in 
syndicalist influences in Germany and Eastern Europe is remarkable.’ 


The Shopfloor Level 


Wayne Thorpe and | have defended the thesis that syndicalism was 
disproportionally influential among two groups of workers. First, there were 
project workers, like agricultural day labourers, dockers, gasworkers and 
construction workers who frequently changed jobs (including transoccupa- 
tional migration), were not bound to a single, long-term employer and had to 
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act under severe time constraints. Such working conditions naturally 
encouraged “direct action” methods. Second, there were workers whose 
working conditions were being restructured as a consequence of the second 
industrial revolution (such as miners, railway workers and factory workers). 
They experienced dilution of skills, labour intensification, reorganization of 
work processes and increased job mobility. 

There are, as far as I know, relatively few differences of opinion about the 
importance of the first category. But I am not sure that the arguments for the 
second category are equally persuasive. The first category is, as it were, 
structurally predisposed towards direct-actionist patterns of behaviour and 
ways of thinking, but this applies to a much lesser extent to the second 
category. The loss of craft privileges, for example, does not necessarily lead to 
social radicalism. There are enough examples of threatened craft workers who 
articulated their resistance through social democratic, christian democratic or 
muslim organizations. Further comparative research could be very useful here. 
Perhaps (and this is only a speculation for which I do not have much evidence) 
the most important factor which leads craft workers to syndicalist sympathies 
is not primarily the dilution of their skills, but their increased occupational and 
geographical mobility. This is suggested by the work of Gérard Noiriel, among 
others, who has made a good case for the view that the growth of the French 
CGT at the beginning of the twentieth century is connected to the increased 
turnover of the industrial workforce.? 


Organization and Ideology 


The organizatorial aspects of syndicalism have suffered from a peculiar neglect. 
Admittedly there is an extensive literature about the organizational concep- 
tions of syndicalist leaders and theoreticians, but it has rarely been asked how 
the organizations actually functioned in everyday life (this is incidentally not 
only a shortcoming of research about syndicalism; the same applies to the 
history of social democratic, communist and other labour organizations).'* For 
example, was there an implicit division of labour between men and women? 
How were branch meetings organized? Who had formal or informal authority, 
and why? 

One of the crucial aspects of every proletarian organization is money: where 
did it come from, how much was there, how was it managed, and on what was 
it spent? These seem vulgar questions to ask, contrasting perhaps somewhat 
unpleasantly with the heroic aura syndicalism has, but they are essential; all the 
more so because they have also had practical and political implications in the 
past. Thus, for example, in the 1930s the Dutch Nationaal Arbeids-Secretariaat 
(NAS) was reproached by serious left-wing critics on the ground that it 'exists 
only thanks to the toleration and financial support of the bourgeois 
government'.!! 

In his pathbreaking research into the French bourses du travail (crucial for 
the CGT), Peter Schóttler has shown how these labour exchanges were 
structurally ambivalent: materially they were largely dependent on the 
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municipal authorities but, in their aims and aspirations, they belonged to the 
trade union movement. The consequence was, according to Schóttler, a zig- 
zagging loyalty.!? Michel Pigenet and others have subsequently studied the 
finances of the CGT itself." Such research obviously contributes much to our 
insight into the material background of CGT policy. It certainly merits 
emulation with respect to other movements.'* 

For a long time, the ideological level has been viewed by historians as 
decisive. Research concentrated on congresses, resolutions and writings by the 
leaders. Not infrequently this fixation has extended, for example, to the 
portrayal of Georges Sorel as the ‘mastermind’ of the French and other 
movements, without seriously investigating whether Sorel really had influence 
among the workers and, if so, how extensive that influence was. 

Naturally there continues to be a point in studying the conceptions of 
syndicalist individuals and congresses, but it is — at least from the standpoint of 
the historiography of syndicalist movements — essential that such studies are 
expressly situated in the context of working-class struggles. Attempts in that 
direction have recently been made by Joseph White and Marco Gervasoni, '* 
among others, but the work in the older genre still seems to predominate.!” 


International Diffusion 


Syndicalism was not only an international phenomenon, but also an 
internationalist movement. National currents influenced each other, learnt 
from each other, criticized each other, and not only — and not even primarily — 
via the “official? International Working Men's Association (IWMA) about 
which we know much more today thanks to Wayne Thorpe's research (even 
though the history of the IWMA after 1922 remains very much less 
researched).!8 

Over the course of time, three more or less consecutive “models” crystallized, 
which to a certain extent functioned as nuclei for international syndicalist 
“families”: the French CGT, the American IWW and the Spanish CNT. A 
considerable amount has been written, about the relative influence of these 
‘models’, but mostly on a bilateral level. One issue that has been long contested 
is whether or not the French CGT had an influence on the early American 
IWW. Historians such as Melvyn Dubofsky and Joseph Conlin have 
emphatically denied this, but Salvatore Salerno has recently provided a case 
to show that this contention warrants revision, certainly at the cultural level.!? 

Obviously diffusion is not a unilinear process, in the sense that one 
movement completely imitates the other (this is the implicit reasoning of those 
who consider some social movements as “alien”, for example). Rather, a 
combination of endogenous and exogeneous influences is involved. The 
exogeneous influences are sometimes more powerful and sometimes less 
powerful, but never predominate over everything else. 

For the spread of syndicalist models in this ‘moderate’ sense three factors 
seem to have been of importance. 
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|] International migration. The history of, for example, Argentinian or 
Brazilian anarcho-syndicalism can hardly be understood without regard 
to the influence of radical South European migrants in those countries.” 

2 International labour processes. Sailors played an important role in spreading 
the IWW model to Australia, New Zealand, Chile and other countries.?! 

3 Cross-border activities. Movements in one country regularly, if not 
intentionally, had an influence on parts of the labour movement in another 
neighbouring country. Á striking example is that of the Mexican activities 
of the Wobblies, about which Norman Caulfield has written.” 


These three factors could either complement or negate each other. Take the 
Chilean example. After the First World War the IWW gained a foothold 
through sailors (evidenced in the strikes by maritime workers in Iquique, 
Valparaiso and Antofagasta) and subsequently gained influence among bakers, 
bricklayers, shoeworkers and munition workers. The Chilean IWW, as well as 
a communist split-off from 1925, were both destroyed in 1927 by the incoming 
dictator General Ibáñez. After the fall of Ibáñez four years later, a new trade 
union movement was founded, but this organization was no longer oriented to 
the IWW (which took industry as its basic unit of organization), but to the 
older Federación Obrera Regional Argentina (FORA) in neighbouring 
Argentina, which was set up according to the regional principle.” 


Culture 


Crossing the three levels which I distinguished earlier (ideology, organization, 
rank-and-file) there is another aspect which finds expression at all levels — 
namely, the culture of the movement, the world of meanings within which it 
moves and in which it expresses itself. The historians of syndicalism were 
hardly interested in this topic until recently; they (including myself) 
concentrated on institutional aspects.?* 

Such a one-sided approach is, however, in principle incorrect, because, as 
Marshall Sahlins has justly remarked, 'there is no material logic apart from the 
practical interest, and the practical interest ... is symbolically constituted". 25 
Through symbolic processes we give meaning to our existence and produce 
classificatory grids for creating order in our environment. 

An essential element of each culture, and therefore also of syndicalist 
movements, is gender, and it ought to be emphasized that “gender is inherent in 
all aspects of social life, whether women are present or not'?Ó Perhaps the 
greatest breakthrough in syndicalist research in recent years has been the 
‘discovery’ of syndicalism's gendered nature. The work of Francis Shor and 
Eva Blomberg has cast the subject in an entirely new light. Their studies 
suggest that syndicalist culture — despite evident national differences — was 
characterized by a conception of masculinity in which independence and 
‘homosocial alliances’ occupied a central place. Francis Shor has, among other 
things, made a convincing case that, behind the opposition of Australian IWW 
members to security (in the name of initiative and job control), there was a 
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peculiar conception of ‘virile syndicalism’.*’ And Eva Blomberg has shown 
that, in Sweden, syndicalism among a group of miners could continue to exist 
for a long time (longer than one would expect on the basis of general schemata) 
because this group had constructed a specific male identity. With this type of 
research an important new venue for syndicalist research has been opened. 
Earler studies of syndicalist women's organizations (of which the Mujeres 
Libres are, of course, the most well known), the attitude of syndicalist 
organizations towards female wage labour and the like can now also be 
integrated in a broader gendered analysis of the movements.?? In this way, the 
role of violence in syndicalist ideology and practice is also placed in a new light. 
Francis Shor has argued that sabotage not only formed 'a necessary challenge 
to the power and authority of the capitalist”, but also ‘a ritualistic test by which 
one could claim one's manhood'.? We could extend this analysis to other 
terrains — consider, for example, fighting bouts between workers themselves, 
the importance of physical strength and the role of verbal agression. 

A final cultural factor which deserves our attention is ethnicity. Syndicalist 
movements probably belonged to those parts of the international labour 
movement which were the least sensitive to racism. But research is needed to 
establish whether racism was absent in the same measure at all levels. Pieter 
van Duin, for example, has suggested that the 'South African section' of the 
IWW “never attempted to organize non-white workers, nor ... involve non- 
whites in any of its activities?! despite explicit anti-racist claims. 


Variations 


Why have syndicalist movements in some countries been relatively much larger 
and more important than in other countries? In the past, various answers to 
this question have already been presented. In part, the kind of answer given 
appears to depend on whether a broad concept of syndicalism is adopted or 
not. Authors who restrict revolutionary syndicalism to the “families” of the 
CGT and CNT often mention the ‘Latin temper’ as a reason why the French, 
Spanish, Italians and others were so ‘sensitive’ to the syndicalist persuasion.’ 
Even if one uses a narrow definition of syndicalism restricted to Latin Europe, 
this remains rather dubious. The “national character” is after all — despite its 
common-sense character — a very polyvalent concept without a sharp analytical 
focus.?? 

If one adopts a broad concept of syndicalism and tries to avoid the trap of 
psychologism, then the drawing together of a number of different dimensions 
seems to be an obvious approach. Wayne Thorpe and I have suggested five 
factors which, in combination, can probably explain the success of syndicalism 
or its absence: the general growth of a radical mood; the nature and changes of 
labour processes; dissatisfaction with the dominant labour strategy; the 
feasibility of general strikes; spatial and geographical influences.** 

New research suggests that our list is not exhaustive. Gerald Friedman's 
work is very interesting in this regard. He argues that the policy of the French 
state had an important influence on the nature of the French trade union 
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movement. In summary, in the period 1895-1906 the French liberal state 
regularly intervened in favour of the strikers and was more likely to do so if the 
number of strikers was greater. The paradox was that the success of 
revolutionary syndicalists depended on 'an implicit alliance between them 
and a liberal state they despised. Revolutionary syndicalists believed that direct 
workers' action was a substitute for political action, but when confronting 
powerful employers they depended on the state to gain concessions they could 
not win on their own.” 

The supportive role of the state resulted in trade unions tending to levy low 
membership contributions, so that the number of members increased. 
However, the low contributions implied few financial means and small strike 
funds. This in turn meant that union leaders could not restrain rank-and-file 
militancy: "Without control over significant resources, national union leaders 
could not reward local unions for carefully planning and timing their strikes, 
and national leaders lacked the means to punish locals that conducted 
impulsive and poorly planned strikes.” Friedman's analysis reminds us once 
again that state intervention is a crucial variable. In some cases, dictatorial 
repression made the development of syndicalist organizations difficult from the 
start, while in other cases the authorities stimulated — though not intentionally 
— the development of syndicalism. 

The follow-up question is, naturally, why the state sometimes acted in a hostile 
way and sometimes did not. Such a question is obviously not easy to answer, if 
only because state policy is the product of long-term processes. But the work of 
the French sociologist Pierre Birnbaum perhaps gives us a clue. According to 
Birnbaum, one of the crucial factors which can explain the emergence of 
syndicalist movements is the relationship between the state and the ruling class. 
In Germany, for example, the state was unable to differentiate itself from the 
aristocracy, with the result that the state and the dominant class were fused. The 
labour movement therefore perceived political and economic power as a single 
whole and became receptive to Marxism. “German social democracy was 
organized in the very image of the state it hoped to conquer; it was as centralized 
and disciplined as the state itself.” In France, however, the state was much more 
independent from the dominant class. “The absolute state, or the bureaucratized 
state, presented itself as a machine for dominating civil society and not as the 
instrument of the dominant class. Domination was thus experienced first in its 
political dimension, which perhaps explains the initial upsurge of anarchist 
theories and the subsequent spread of anarcho-syndicalism.?? 

Extending this line of reasoning, we could regard the United States as a third 
pole: after all, domination there was experienced primarily in its economic 
dimension. But these are, at present, only speculations, which suggest great 
possibilities for comparative studies.?? 


Decline 


How and why did syndicalist movements largely disappear? Wayne Thorpe 
and I have defended the thesis that the emergence of the welfare state and of 
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so-called Fordist accumulation patterns placed the movements before a 
trilemma. 
A movement could: 


e holdon to its principles, in which case it would inevitably become totally 
marginalized; 

e change course fundamentally and adapt to the new conditions, in which 
case it would have to abandon its syndicalist principles; or, 

e ifthese two alternatives were unpalatable, disband, or what comes to the 
same thing, merge into a non-syndicalist trade-union organization.* 


Several authors have applied this schema in case studies," but a warning is 
in order. The trilemma focuses attention on the general political-economic 
conditions undermining the foundations of syndicalist movements; it situates 
those movements in the long-term developmental pattern of advanced 
capitalist countries and describes their historically reduced room for 
manoeuvre. But that does not mean that the experiences of the syndicalist 
movement were completely determined thereby, for two reasons. 

In the first place, the trilemma starts out from the political-economic 
parameters within which the movements developed themselves. But precisely 
because culture is more than a mirror of structural developments, cultural 
factors can sustain movements longer than would be logical from a purely 
material standpoint. The Swedish mineworkers studied by Eva Blomberg are a 
good example of this.* 

In the second place, movements could, for various reasons, disappear long 
before Fordism and the welfare state made their appearance. I will give five 
examples which will clarify the range of possibilities to an extent. 


] For the French case, Gerald Friedman has argued that, around 1906, the 
same factor which initially assisted the syndicalists (namely the relatively 
favourable attitude of the liberal state) turned into its opposite: ‘“‘the 
syndicalists” reliance on mass strikes undermined the basis for their success 
because in the long run such strikes antagonized state officials and drove 
frightened employers to mobilize collectively in self-defence.'*? 

2 As far as the American IWW is concerned, Melvyn Dubofsky has argued 
that the appearance of the motor car in the 1920s partly changed the social 
basis of the movement. The culture of the migratory hands changed in 
essence as a result: 


"Where once migratory workers had been mostly unattached men who 
beat their way from job to job on “sidedoor coach," they were fast 
becoming more and more family units that travelled as far and as often as 
their battered secondhand cars carried them. For the migratory who rode 
the rods and camped in the jungles, an IWW red card had been a 
necessity of life: his insurance policy against coercion by detectives, 
brakemen, gamblers and thugs. For the family of harvesters which 
traveled by auto as a self-contained unit, the red card was much less 
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important. As the years passed and more migratories took to 
automobiles and more families joined the annual migrations of harvest 
hands, the IWW’s appeal to agricultural workers diminished propor- 
tionally."^* 


3 In Italy the fascists were able, in the period 1922-27, to integrate part of the 
syndicalist rank and file into their own National Confederation of 
Syndicalist Corporations using violence and intimidation on the one 
hand and political seduction on the other. 

4 The Russian October Revolution of 1917 caused, in many countries, a wave 
of enthusiasm for the communist movement which affected the syndicalists 
as well. After a short period of relative harmony between both currents, 
they distanced themselves again after 1921, but by then the communists 
had, in many cases, already recruited a significant part of the syndicalist 
rank and file and had thus weakened the old revolutionary trade union 
movement.** 

5 National Socialism and Francoism meant, as is well known, the end of the 
syndicalist current in Germany and Spain.” 


A Final Point 


It would be interesting to compare the syndicalist movements with the newer 
radical labour movements in countries without a developed welfare state, such 
as the Polish Solidarność or the movement of metalworkers, the urban poor 
and landless peasants in Brazil. Such movements obviously differ in several 
respects from the movements I have been discussing, but at the same time they 
had (at least in their initial phases) a similar sort of directly democratic and 
direct-actionist approach. The question, then, could be: why did these 
movements develop, despite some homologies, in a different direction than 
syndicalism? To answer this question would not only give us more insight into 
the peculiarities of syndicalism, but would also show once again that workers' 
radicalism has known many forms of expression and still does. 
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Chapter 6 


Communist Parties: The First 
Generation (1918-1923) 


Introduction 


Notwithstanding the establishment of communist parties throughout the world 
as late as the 1960s, the five and a half years from mid-1918 through 1923 are 
considered the ‘founding moment”! of the international communist movement. 
According to Arthur Stinchcombe, one might say that “an examination of the 
history of almost any type of organization shows that there are great spurts of 
foundation of organizations of the type, followed by periods of relatively 
fundamentally different kinds of organization in the same field”.? The founding 
of communist parties in the first few years after the October Revolution can be 
regarded as such a spurt. Each communist party represented a national 'initial 
solution” to certain problems facing segments of the working class, the 
peasantry and the intellectuals who sympathized with them.? 

Studying the founding moment is essential for understanding the parties' 
subsequent development, as several long-lasting political and cultural 
characteristics were determined during this period. Even when the immediate 
conditions that gave rise to a party's foundation ceased to exist, the 
organization was often able to retain its essential political and cultural 
characteristics — provided that the internal structures were consolidated, a 
tradition was established and a socialization process was perpetuated in 
families and communities that continued to produce new generations of 
militants who adapted themselves to the inherited norms and values. Thus, an 
analysis of the initial situation 1s essential to understand the later develop- 
ments. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the end of the founding moment for individual 
parties. First, there were parties that had existed prior to 1917-18 and simply 
changed their name afterwards. Second, some parties were still in embryonic 
stages of development at the time of their official establishment. One such 
example was the German party, which, despite its founding at the end of 
December in 1918, took on its definitive form (for the time being) following its 
merger with the USPD in December 1920. Third, various parties constantly 
underwent changes over a long period, making it difficult to indicate when they 
were actually consolidated. Finally, the parties’ fate was not exclusively 
contingent upon the circumstances of their inception. Their subsequent 
development sometimes entailed stages of disruption, thereby resulting in 
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qualitative changes. For these reasons, the 'founding moment' is a vague 
concept. Frequently, however, it is easy to determine when national communist 
parties acquired their lasting identities as organizations. 


Causes of Initial Success 


I will briefly examine two aspects of early communist parties — namely, the 
weight they carried within the domestic balance of political power and their 
social composition. 

Following their ‘gestation period’, some early communist parties (for 
example, in Germany and Czechoslovakia) acquired political influence 
domestically, whereas others (such as those in Britain or Switzerland) never 
progressed beyond factions of virtual insignificance. In addition, the role of 
several parties in this classification is rather ambiguous, such as those in China 
and Indonesia, as they were quite influential despite their small membership. 
Why were some parties initially more successful than others? 

One reason involves the circumstances in which these parties were 
established. There were five possible scenarios: secession from an existing 
socialist or social democratic party, evolution from a party that had split with 
the social democratic movement prior to 1917-18 or that had arisen 
independently thereof, politicization of unions and other non-party organiza- 
tions, mergers by several radical movements, or a combination of the events 
described above. 

Several observations can be made. First, all successful communist parties 
also had successful predecessors. In Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, and 
Germany, they were (partial) heirs to highly advanced social democratic 
parties, whereas the Bulgarian communist party was a continuation of the 
older ‘narrow’ socialists, who were already influential before the October 
Revolution. This statement also holds true for the Indonesian communist party 
which derived much of its influence from its incorporation of parts of Sarekat 
Islam, as well as the Chinese communist party which achieved temporary 
growth by taking over anarchist organizations and participating in the 
Guomindang. 

The reverse does not apply. The success of older organizations by no means 
guaranteed outgrowths in the form of thriving communist parties. A case in 
point is Austria where the powerful social democratic party succeeded in 
keeping its ranks closed, thereby relegating the Kommunistische Partei 
Osterreichs (KPÓ) to a marginal role. 

In countries where independent radical-socialist predecessors had existed 
before 1917-18 and had not yet expanded into larger organizations (for 
example, the Netherlands and Chile), the communist successors remained small 
during the founding moment. 

This trend suggests that the rapid establishment of organizations was 
simplest when it was possible to take over all or part of existing organizations, 
including their financial resources, cadres and established networks of 
communication,* although massive support from Russia/the Soviet Union 
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(as, for example, in the case of Hungary) could sometimes mitigate the absence 
of these. This hypothesis is borne out by Pertti Laulajainen's research, in which 
he shows that the Finnish communists were strongest in areas where the 
workers were highly organized and where they gained possession of an 
organization that enabled communist ideology to be ‘radiated’ to its immediate 
hinterland.? Of course, it was always possible to build a network from scratch, 
albeit with a significantly greater investment of time and energy. 

This point brings us to the second major factor: timing. All successful ‘births’ 
appear to have occurred before the middle of 1921 - parties established after 
that time were of little significance in the beginning. Undoubtedly, the 
importance of two historical events is responsible for this difference: the First 
World War, which made many workers aware of the nefarious consequences of 
war as well as the ruin of social democracy, and the October Revolution, which 
provided an alternative. The surge of enthusiasm generated by these 
experiences among large segments of the working-class population subsided 
after a few years. 

The third factor was the nature of state intervention. Dictatorial repression 
obviously made the process of party formation considerably more difficult, if 
not impossible, as evidenced by the situation in Japan, where the founding 
moment had little effect due to continuous oppression. Consequently, the 
aforementioned catalysts (judiciously timed secession from a thriving 
organization) applied only in the case of competitive political systems.’ 
Furthermore, there were several cases where oppression rapidly decimated 
parties that had made a good start (for example, Yugoslavia from the end of 
1920). 

Furthermore, Duncan Gallie has suggested, on the basis of a comparison of 
Britain with France, that the level of both confrontational and integrating 
intervention by states where a competitive political system does exist may play 
a role. Additional research is necessary to assess the significance of this factor 
for the various cases. As early as 1927, in a similar vein, Alexander Sifrin 
defended the stance that 'general social conditions' had developed in 
Northwest Europe (England, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Sweden) that obstructed communism: 


These countries with their entrenched capitalism and organic cultivation. of 
democracy failed to provide a fertile breeding ground for communism. On the 
other hand, the workers movements also failed to stimulate communism. 
English, Belgian, Dutch and Scandinavian reformism focuses on positive and 
successful social work. This reformism has achieved social legislation for the working 
masses, has organized them politically and has shown them the path to upward 
mobility.? 


The fourth factor consisted of Russia/the Soviet Union and the Comintern. 
Their strong influence over national party leadership enabled them to 
encourage, or even force, changes of political direction that had both good 
and bad consequences. '? 
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Social Composition 


Sociological characteristics of members are important data for classifying early 
communist parties. Obviously, this aspect could be a source of major national 
differences. In the past, several attempts have been made to reveal cross- 
national similarities. According to an opinion long held by the communists 
themselves, the split between the social democrats and the communists was a 
split between the privileged labour aristocrats ‘bought’ by the bourgeoisie on 
the one hand, and the uncorrupted and therefore revolutionary workers on the 
other.!! 

A second view is expounded by Lucien Laurat (Otto Maschl), a co-founder 
of the Kommunistische Partei Deutschósterreichs. Laurat distinguishes 
between the experienced social democrat militants, who had a history of 
political involvement and adopted positions following careful deliberation, and 
the communists, who were newcomers in the political labour movement and 
were easily inflammable and lacked discipline: 


Those who experienced the years of disruption will at once agree that from 
September to December 1920, from the split in the Czech social democracy to the 
Congress of Tours - via the split in the German Independent Socialist Party at Halle 
— one and the same phenomenon was observable everywhere: the majority of the new 
and raw recruits to socialism voted for joining the Moscow International, whilst the 
majority of the older socialists voted against it. And in 1921, when the French C.G.T. 
was being dragged into a split, we again saw the collision of these “two masses’. !? 


The first hypothesis proved untenable for the largest communist party outside 
the Soviet Union before 1933: the German KPD (Kommunistische Partei 
Deutschlands). The social composition of this party actually differed less from 
that of the SPD (Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands) than the labour 
aristocracy theory would imply, although important differences did exist 
between the two parties.'? 

Regarding the other hypothesis, the empirical research has yielded more 
positive results. Evidence shows that members of communist parties in a 
variety of countries tended to be younger (on average) than members of social 
democratic parties. ' Nevertheless, this point should not be overemphasized, as 
many ‘unruly’ elements of the labour movement who were attracted to 
communism were far from inexperienced, having participated for a consider- 
able time in older (that is, social anarchist or revolutionary syndicalist) 
movements. !° 

More generally, the explanatory value of rather simple causal relationships, 
such as those suggested above, is questionable. For the moment, a multivariate 
approach is probably preferable.’® Available data on the social composition of 
the members and voters — the number of studies on this issue is gradually 
increasing!" — suggest that communist parties especially attracted workers 
concerned with the immediate future and therefore interested in quick results. 
Whether it was the relative youth of the members, the overrepresentation of 
occupational groups known for their strike-prone nature (such as agricultural 
day labourers, construction workers, dockworkers and metalworkers), or 
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syndicalist influences, everything in the early 1920s reflects this single common 
characteristic — great social impatience. '* 


Broad Contexts 


The organizational, political and psychological influences described above that 
determined the communist parties” initial success appear to distort the issue. 
Why did the combination of social, political and social-psychological 
procedures to promote their success exist in some countries and not in others? 
Why was the impatience in some countries greater than in others after 1917-18? 
And why did some communist parties manage to take advantage of this 
impatience, while others were unable to do so? So far, historical research has 
not covered these issues in sufficient detail. '? 

To my knowledge, at least one debate has a broader scholarly significance — 
namely, that resulting from Det Norske Arbeiderparti's brief membership of 
the Comintern and concerning the Norwegian workers’ movement's radicalism 
during the early decades of the twentieth century. The discussion was based on 
a 1922 study by Edvard Bull Sr, who revealed the contrast between the 
moderate Danish and somewhat less moderate Swedish workers movements on 
the one hand and the Norwegian movement on the other. He ascribed this 
discrepancy to the different speeds of industrialization: 


The development in Norway has progressed with a speed much faster than the tempo 
in the other two countries. In the course of half a generation, there has been created a 
new industrial working class, without class tradition, and these new worker masses 
stand confronted by huge concerns with strong capital bases. ... The sudden 
disruption of a traditional peasant society and the foundation of industrial centres in 
proximity to the new hydro-electric power sources have brought forth a working 
class which is more open for revolutionary ideas than the older, more slowly 
developing classes, in the two neighbouring countries. 


Thirty years later, this statement received international publicity through the 
work of Walter Galenson”' and has been called the Bull-Galenson hypothesis 
ever since. During the 1970s, it became the subject of a lively debate which was 
initiated in two substantive and sophisticated studies by William M. Lafferty, 
who provided an alternative explanation involving multiple causes. This 
debate certainly does generate ideas for broader comparative studies. 
Relevant ideas and hypotheses appear, in particular, in the work of the late 
Stein Rokkan who tried to show that any explanation for the structures of 
various European party systems requires considering the tremendous societal 
conflicts that have occurred since the sixteenth century — that is, their 
beginning, their ‘solution’ and their overall timing.” Equally important are 
selected studies by Seymour M. Lipset, in part related to Rokkan's work, 
ascribing working-class radicalism to the rigidity of status demarcation lines 
and the responses of economic and political elites to working-class demands.” 
Additional food for thought appears in the work of Pierre Birnbaum, who 
emphasizes modes of political centralization — that is, the institutionalization, 
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differentiation and autonomy of states? — and in that of Göran Therborn, who 
focuses on the development of ‘working-class capacities,’ as he calls them.7 All 
these authors do, however, specialize in other areas than the establishment of 
communist parties and tend to take a rather abstract approach. To appreciate 
their insights, labour historians will inevitably need to ‘interpret’ this 
research.” 

Whatever results future research may yield, greater insight into early 
communist parties will require placing their development in a broad historical 
context. According to Gramsci's The Modern Prince, '[to] write the history of a 


party, means nothing less than to write the general history of a country from a 


monographic viewpoint, in order to highlight a particular aspect of it'.?? 
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Chapter 7 


Metamorphoses of European Social 
Democracy (1870-2000)! 


Introduction 


International comparisons draw attention either to the similarities or to the 
differences between cases. In the last two decades of the twentieth century a 
great many comparative studies on European social democracy were 
published,” of which most address the differences between national parties 
(especially with respect to electoral results). Any systematic focus on 
similarities is often based on the assumption that the area of common ground 
is an electoral 'decline' in the movement, which is believed to require 
explanation.’ Obviously, some studies combine the two approaches, in which 
case the guiding question is: why is the electoral decline more serious in some 
parties than in others? Contrary to these dominant perspectives, | aim — based 
on a historical long view — to identify major similarities in European social 
democracy's long-term development, without presuming a secular electoral 
decline. 

For years, supporters and adversaries have been proclaiming that social 
democracy is doomed. In the late 1970s Marxist historian Eric Hobsbawm 
asserted that the Labour Party's ‘forward march’ had ground to a halt. A few 
years later, liberal sociologist Ralf Dahrendorf wrote that social democracy 
had outlived its purpose.” Political scientists observed a general decline in 
election results. Even prominent members of the inner circles occasionally 
announced the final stage in social democracy. 

Closer examination shows these assessments to be heavily exaggerated. 
Admittedly, social democracy has been through rough times since the 1970s. In 
1976, the Swedish party was forced into the opposition after 54 years of near- 
continuous government participation. The British Labour Party suffered 
severely under Margaret Thatcher. Over the course of two elections the 
Norwegian party declined from 42.3 per cent (1977) to 30.4 per cent (1985). 
The Italian party collapsed altogether (1992: 13.6 per cent; 1994: 2.0 per cent). 

On the other hand, election victories continue. In 1982 Swedish voters 
restored the social democratic party to government; in 1982 the PSOE obtained 
nearly half the Spanish vote; the British general election of 1997 resulted in a 
landslide victory for the Labour Party. Accordingly, instability is more 
prevalent than irreversible decline. In this respect, the Finnish researcher Risto 
Sánkiaho has observed a shift from diffuse to specific support. Diffuse support 
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means that people vote for social democracy out of party loyalty, possibly 
because of their left-wing tradition or because the party has always done so 
much for “common folk’. Specific support involves examining whether the 
party supports the 'right causes' in each election: 


Thus the Social Democratic parties cannot assume that they will be able to hold onto 
their traditional constituencies simply because they are the traditional representatives 
of the working class or because of what they have done for workers in the past. 
Increasingly, they will have to respond to specific voter demands to maintain their 
support. 


This general erosion of traditional voter loyalty among all parties has resulted 
in an army of “floating voters” that has expanded steadily throughout Western 
Europe since the 1970s. Sometimes the trend benefits social democracy; at 
other times it places the party at a disadvantage. Over the long term, however, 
the share of the votes cast in favour of social democracy has not changed 
dramatically. Table 7.1 shows that while the parties peaked in the 1940s and 
1950s, they did not lapse into general decline thereafter. '? 

The alleged crisis in social democracy primarily concerns the changing 
relationship between the party and its rank and file. As these changes have 
appeared in many different countries, they should be attributed not to 
‘mistakes’ by party leadership but to broader social transformations. | will 
explore this expansive combination of factors in the following paragraphs. 
First, 1 will interpret the history of nine parties in countries north of the Alps 
(Scandinavia, West Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Austria, and Switzerland). Since the First World War these parties have never 
been entirely illegal or have been so only very briefly (with Germany as the 
worst case, where they were suppressed for over 12 years), have experienced 
fairly continuous development, and are associated with highly advanced 
welfare states. 


Table 7.1 Average electoral results of European social democratic parties, 1920—99 


1920-29 1930-39 1940-49 1950-59 1960-69 1970-79 1980-89 1990-99 


Austria 39.3 41.1* 41.7 43.3 43.3 50.0 45.4 37.2 
Belgium 36.7 33.1 30.7 35.9 31.0 26.6 28.0 23.3 
Denmark 34.5 43.9 39.1 40.2 39.1 33.6 30.9 36.0 
Germany 29.3 21.2 29.2* 30.3 39.4 442 39.4 36.9 
Great Britain 32.7 33.6 48.0* 46.3 46.1 39.1 29.2 39.4 
France 19.1 20.2 20.9 15.1 15.9 21.0 35.3 20.5 
Italy 24.7* - [20.7] 13.5 13.8 9.7 12.9 7.9 
Netherlands 22.0 21.7 27.0 30.7 25.8 28.6 31.0 27.0 
Norway 25.5 38.0 43.4 47.5 45.5 38.8 37.4 36.0 
Portugal - - - - - 352 27.6 39.3 
Spain - 23.1 - - - 30.4 44.1 38.2 
Sweden 36.0 43.8 48.8 45.6 48.4 43.7 44.5 39.8 
Switzerland 25.5 27.5 274 26.5 25.1 24.1 20.7 20.9 
Average 29.6 31.6 34.3 34.1 34.0 32.7 32.8 31.0 


Note: *Only one election during this period. 
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After describing the pattern in Northern Europe, 1 will examine its 
prevalence in the Southern European parties in Spain, France and Italy. The 
development of these parties has been far more turbulent, as borne out in part 
by the deep crises in the French Section Frangaise de l'Internationale Ouvriére 
(SFIO) in 1920 and during the 1960s, their extended repression in Portugal 
(1926—74) and Spain (1939—76), and the recent disintegration of Craxi's Partito 
Socialista Italiana (PSI) in Italy.!! I will not cover Eastern European social 
democracy, which — except for a brief interruption in some cases during the late 
1940s — has suffered particularly extended repression and now functions under 
very different social and economic conditions than its counterpart organiza- 
tions in Western Europe. 


The Rise and First Metamorphosis in Northern Europe 


Most North European social democratic parties arose during the economic 
downturn (1873-95) at the end of the nineteenth century: consecutively, 
Germany in 1875, Denmark in 1876, Belgium in 1885, Norway in 1887, 
Switzerland in 1888, Austria and Sweden in 1889, and the Netherlands in 1894. 
The only country where such a party was established later was Great Britain 
(where the actual party was consolidated only in 1918). The parties' first and 
foremost objective was universal suffrage on the assumption that its 
achievement would enable fundamental social change with a majority of the 
votes. In this respect, social democracy may be described as a movement 
pursuing civil emancipation for the working class.!? 

Contrary to an old myth, the Western European social democratic parties 
were not revolutionary before the First World War. Their policy was based on 
a combination of two elements: a basic programme (universal suffrage, good 
social services and so on) and the ultimate socialist objective (which tended to 
play a minor role in practical considerations). A strategy for ensuring a logical 
and concrete link between both elements was lacking. The parties did not 
consider that the conquest of power which they aimed for depended on taking 
the right initiatives at the right time but that it was the historically inevitable 
outcome of continually increasing support from workers and associated 
classes.'? Accordingly, reformist workers’ parties characterized this stage. 

In all the countries considered here, universal male suffrage was enacted, 
with the help of agrarian allies or the First World War, by 1919 at the latest.'* 
Having accomplished their primary goal, the social democratic parties then 
spent a while resting on their laurels. The economic decline during the 
interbellum and especially the second long economic downturn, which began in 
1929 and led to unprecedented unemployment, initially confounded the parties. 
The three Swedish minority governments of the 1920s despaired: 


Despite their efforts to fashion a more humane social policy to relieve the worst 
miseries of the unemployed, the social democrats also assumed that industry could 
only take up the slack in the labor market if substantial wage reductions were 
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achieved across the board. Nor did they question the hallowed principles of holding 
government spending to a minimum and of achieving balanced budgets. 


This reflected the leadership's ambiguity: 


They accepted the Marxist critique of capitalism's “irrationality” at the macro- 
economic level but at the same time they strove in practice to restore a ‘harmonious’ 
capitalist economy in which presumably all resources, including labor, are efficiently 
allocated.'* 


A similar sense of confusion prevailed in the first two British Labour 
governments (1924 and 1929-31) and the German coalition government 
headed by the social democrat Hermann Müller (1928-30).'° Notwithstanding 
the loyal support (despite some losses among the German and British parties), 
a clear perspective was lacking. The remarks by Frangois Sainte, the delegate 
from Liége, at the 1933 congress of the Belgian Workers Party were typical: ‘A 
few years ago, their [the workers”] faith in you was limitless. No longer. They 
are still on our side, but trust was succeeded by habit. !” 

Two convictions characterized the parties” search for a different political 
practice. First, the disorderly nature of unbridled capitalist competition needed 
to be replaced by a systematic planned economy.’® This view was inspired not 
only by the long-standing discussions about nationalizing essential companies 
but also by the implementation of five-year plans in the Soviet Union.'? 
Second, supporters increasingly believed in anti-cyclical economic intervention 
by the state — though often attributed exclusively to Keynes' General Theory 
(1936), this opinion prevailed among several economists (social democratic 
ones as well as others) around 1930-32.? Both schools of thought appeared 
individually or in combination in a wealth of publications?! 

The Arbeitsbeschaffungsprogramm (employment programme), launched by 
the German social democratic trade union federation ADGB in 1932, was an 
early and important attempt at developing a proto-Keynesian policy. This plan 
(also known as the WTB Plan after its founders Woytinski, Tarnow and 
Baade) considerably increased state spending in such areas as housing 
construction and road-building, which required funding through loans and 
strict price control along with an effective “customs and import policy”. These 
measures reduced unemployment dramatically while stimulating purchasing 
power and the economy. The SPD disapproved of this forward-oriented, anti- 
cyclical policy proposal because of its essential political contradictions during 
these years: on the one hand, the programme called for a consistently 'anti- 
capitalist” stand favouring the wage-earners and the unemployed; on the other 
hand, the Nazi threat forced social democrats to tolerate the conservative 
Brüning cabinet to avert greater evil. The ADGB Plan, however, was neither 
“anti-capitalist” nor supportive of the right-wing government in power and thus 
did not fit this strategy.” 

Soon afterwards, the new national socialist potentates crushed both the SPD 
and the ADGB. Hitler subsequently devised an economic policy, which, 
strangely enough, corresponded in many respects with the principles of the 
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American President Roosevelt's New Deal: extend public spending to 
encompass civil public works and expand the military apparatus and deficit 
spending somewhat later.” In Sweden, the social democrats (who had formed 
a coalition government with the Agrarians since 1932) launched a similar 
policy.?* 

These changes created a more receptive environment for the ideas of the 
Belgian social democrat Hendrik de Man, who advocated a plan that would 
boost the state apparatus, active economic policy, nationalizations and the like. 
The social democratic parties embraced “Labour Plans” in Belgium (1933), the 
Netherlands (1935) and Switzerland (1935).% 

Initially, the new ideas elicited varying measures of protest in different 
parties. While the anti-cyclical and state-interventionist policy was soon 
partially accomplished in Sweden, implementation in other countries occurred 
mostly after 1945. Any reservations about social Keynesianism largely 
disappeared during the Second World War, which demonstrated the economic 
and military force that more active government involvement could generate, 
especially in Great Britain and the United States. 

Social Keynesianism's attraction soon proved strong, even irresistible. The 
old reformism, which had assigned first priority to workers' interests in its basic 
programme and as its ultimate objective and had considered capital an 
adversary from which progressively greater concessions were to be exacted, 
made way for a political practice that pursued systematic cooperation with that 
very capital. From a social democratic perspective, Keynesianism offered four 
significant advantages: 


1 It seemed to allow control over the economy via the state from above. 
Reconciliation between socialism and the market became possible by 
managing the unemployment rate and the income distribution notwith- 
standing the perpetuation of private ownership of the means of production. 

2 It justified the egalitarian outlook by showing that increasing consumption 
among broad segments of the population stimulated economic growth. 

3 It provided for a fast capital accumulation and reconciliation between 
entrepreneurs and workers. 

4 It enabled governments — without disrupting the economic balance — to 
spend part of the social product on expanding social services. 


The transition to Keynesianism did not immediately carry over into the 
programme: “It is one thing for social democrats in government to adopt 
Keynesian politics — usually quiet and without fanfare. It was quite a different 
proposition to adopt an ideology of Keynesian social democracy.? In 1944, 
the Swedes, who had taken the vanguard in practice as well, replaced their old 
programme from 1920 (which mentioned ‘exploitation’ and ‘class struggle’) 
with a text that considered the party’s presence in the government. The Danish 
revision to the programme in 1945 derived most of its inspiration from the 
writings of Keynes, Myrdal and Hansson as well as from Beveridge’s social 
liberalism. The Austrian party discarded the Marxist elements in 1958; the 
Swiss, German and Dutch parties followed suit a year later.” 
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The practical and theoretical adoption of social Keynesianism dramatically 
changed the nature of the social democratic parties. They had evolved from 
reformist workers parties into reform parties with worker support. They even 
abandoned the idea of a socialist ultimate objective beyond capitalism. In 
Sweden, for example, the discussion about the 1944 programme was 'the last 
time that leading members of the party used the term "socialism" ’.”° 

Directly elaborating on this statement, while the social democratic parties 
had achieved a reconciliation with capital, they had not become ‘regular’ 
bourgeois parties. Even after their transformation, their social, organizational 
and cultural nature remained distinctive with respect to many other parties. 
During their reformist stage, the parties had established a broad network of 
affiliated organizations everywhere: sports associations, women's clubs, 
organizations for nature lovers, consumer cooperatives, newspapers, theatre 
groups and the like.?? The parties obviously maintained close ties with the social 
democratic trade unions as well. Only Great Britain deviated from the norm. 
Although such organizations existed there as well, they were less directly linked 
to the party than in other countries.* This old network remained provisionally 
intact after the metamorphosis and benefited party stability immeasurably. 
Provided that the party not only influenced its members in purely political 
respects but also controlled their daily life in countless other ways, the bond 
between the ‘foundation elements’ and the ‘upper crust’ remained rock solid. 
Theo Pirker aptly noted that German social democracy long 


. withstood the most violent literary and factional strife, prevailed over breakaway 
factions, and carried out the most unlikely reunifications because the workers 
movement was not merely contingent upon theory and ideology but was an extensive 
network of associations and relationships between individuals and groups within and 
outside the working class.?' 


Equally important was the relative political continuity in the years preceding 
and following the first metamorphosis. Herbert Kitschelt perceives a common 
link in ‘the commitment to strengthening centralized mechanisms of political 
administration as a key method of improving the organization of society’.*? In 
this respect, social democracy’s second stage of development differs both from 
liberalism (which emphasizes the market and voluntary agreements) and from 
conservatism (which highlights primary groups, direct contacts between fellow 
citizens, and so on). 

Capitalism’s unprecedented growth until the early 1970s, social Keynesian 
policy's corresponding apparent ‘fairness’,*? and the cohesion of social 
democratic networks generally ensured reasonable success for the social 
democratic parties, despite their diverging fates. 


The Second Metamorphosis 


The socioeconomic factors responsible for social democracy's relative success 
in its second stage eventually backfired. The extended and propitious capital 
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accumulation of the 1950s and 1960s dramatically altered public regard for the 
operating environment of the parties, gradually at first and then spectacularly 
from the early 1970s onwards. At least five major changes occurred: 


] Economic internationalization, manifested by the continuously growing 
importance of cross-border trade, migration, and capital transfers, reduced 
the control of national governments over their economies.** Belgian social 
democratic minister Louis Tobback described the new situation as follows: 


Ministers no longer possess the instruments to define their national economies. We 
lack a hammer. We lack a sickle. We are even without a saw. Inside Belgium — or 
the Netherlands — interest rates are beyond our control. So is inflation. So are 
energy prices. ... Belgian ministers today have as little power as Antwerp's 
aldermen thirty years ago. While our hands are not entirely tied, our potential 
range of achievements is modest. We can distribute umbrellas against the rain and 
screens against the sun. We cannot, however, determine what the weather will be.” 


2 The declining, and in some cases even stagnant or briefly negative economic 
growth, which made its first worldwide post-war appearance during the oil 
crisis of 1973, considerably reduced the share of the social product available 
for redistribution. Decreasing tax revenues and increasing government 
spending gave rise to a fiscal crisis. As a result, painful cutbacks became 
inevitable within the system's logic.** 

3 Class composition in the highly developed capitalist countries changed: the 
“traditional” working class's share in the labour force decreased progres- 
sively from the 1950s onwards, while 'new” groups of wage dependants 
rapidly expanded.?" 

4 Post-war capitalism brought about dramatic cultural shifts. In addition to a 
historically unique standard of living among large segments of the wage- 
dependent population, the rapid increase in purchasing power led to 
essential sociocultural and psychological changes. An entirely new type of 
individualization became apparent, women and young adults acquired a 
new awareness of their role in society and so on. 

5 From the 1960s onwards, the unforeseen and negative effects of the 
turbulent economic growth, such as the dramatic rise in pollution, 
gradually became more obvious. 


These changes carried over to the social democratic parties — not at equal 
rates everywhere but nevertheless in a single direction. The sociocultural and 
economic reversal toppled both ‘pillars’ of the social Keynesian stage, as the 
networks fell to pieces and social Keynesianism became less feasible. 

The social democratic networks disintegrated because the affiliated organiza- 
tions collapsed or became autonomous — a process that penetrated a variety of 
fields. The usual singing, drama, sports and nature associations were forced 
into a losing battle against individualization and the new popular culture; they 
lost touch with the younger generation, exchanged their traditional repertoire 
for more modern practices, or abandoned their direct association with the 
parties entirely.?? 
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The advent of television and the progressive concentration in daily 
newspapers and other sectors forced many social democratic media to choose 
between popularization and commercial ruin. Sweden experienced the so-called 
“death of the press’ during the 1960s.* In the 1970s Belgium's ‘socialist press, 
especially that which depends directly on the BSP, encountered tremendous 
difficulties”. Germany's last major social democratic daily (the Hamburger 
Morgenpost) became commercial in 1980.?! In the Netherlands the national 
daily Het Vrije Volk was first reduced to a regional paper and subsequently 
discontinued through a merger.* Similar processes occurred in other countries 
as well.* The disappearance of other organizations from the social democratic 
network, such as youth groups, paralleled this trend. Overall, the social 
democratic foundations crumbled considerably between the late 1950s and the 
late 1970s. Sometimes party policy was partially responsible, as in Denmark, 
where the party knowingly furthered the dissolution of its own subculture.** 

The shifts in class structure changed the social composition of members and 
voters. Regarding Sweden, Diane Sainsbury wrote in 1991 that “[the] class 
composition of the SAP has become much more heterogeneous during the past 
three decades’. In the 1970s the Austrian party welcomed a massive influx 
from the ‘new middle classes’ (some of whom abandoned the party again in the 
1980s).4° Moreover, involvement decreased among the party's rank and file. In 
1979 an Austrian observer described this change as follows: 


The old party, with its magnificent historic sense of duty, the feeling of realizing a 
long-standing necessity and designing a new world, had highly motivated and 
idealistic members. ... Traces of this motivation remain. Nevertheless, many 
members of the SPO have been ‘de-ideologized’ and their personal commitment and 
participation significantly compromised. Among many members, the primary 
political motive for joining has made way for interests arising from individual 
circumstances, such as the expectation of obtaining affordable public housing or 


professional employment; they have become ‘socialists for personal benefit." 


Ten years later, a Norwegian expert observed: "Today there is very little left of 
the "special character" of the Labour Party. The vitality previously found at its 
grassroots is no longer impressive. Its declining membership — as in other 
parties — prefer television at home to party education in the town hall.'^ 

The consumer cooperatives — threatened by the rapidly expanding 
department stores, supermarkets and the like — either disintegrated (as, for 
example, in the Netherlands and Germany) or progressively evolved into true 
capitalist companies (such as the Swedish KF, where the staff staged several 
wildcat strikes in the 1970s).*? 

The recession also caused a rift between parties and trade unions. Based on a 
comparative study, Andrew Taylor concluded: 


During the 1980s the traditional social democratic project — full employment, public 
spending and tripartite politics — was eroded by mass unemployment, industrial 
restructuring and the rise of the new right. Confronted by electoral difficulties, social 
democratic parties reassessed their policies and structures, adopting 'market 
socialism and jettisoning traditional aspects of social democracy. This led to a 
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questioning of the trades unions' relationship with the parties and naturally aroused 
suspicion inside the former.?? 


A striking example of the eroding links concerns the two parties in which union 
members had automatically been party members in the past in 1987 the 
Swedish party decided to abolish this system by the end of 1990 at the latest;?! 
in the British Labour Party the abolition of the union “block vote' implemented 
in 1993 served the same purpose. 

This last item leads to the second of the progressively collapsing pillars — 
social Keynesianism. From the mid-1970s onwards, the old policy which 
pursued ‘top-down’ redistribution lost much of its credibility. Fritz Scharpf - a 
commentator known for his moderate views — has concluded that, from the 
1970s onwards, full employment was feasible only in the event of major 
concessions to capital (that is, through a “massive redistribution in favour of 
capital income').5* If social democracy were to retain its role as a co-trustee of 
capitalism, albeit with a sense of social commitment, it would have to resort to 
unpopular measures (for example, cutbacks and rationalization).5% 

Although this list of problems was already quite impressive, more problems 
awaited: an entire series of qualitative new political ‘issues’ emerged, ranging 
from the democratization movement and the protests by young adults to the 
second feminist wave and the environmental issue. These new themes — 
obviously sources of tremendous concern and insecurity in other established 
political movements as well — revealed a field of problems for which no 
convincing answers were available. One example of social democracy's 
helplessness was the rise of the ‘green’ political movements, which initially 
involved extremely tense relations between adherents of the different 
ideologies. 

All these changes are interrelated. The medical term for the pattern is a 
syndrome, which comprises a collection of concurrent symptoms. The social 
democratic parties thus faced a great many challenges that had to be met more 
or less simultaneously. The parties were forced to maintain their reputation as 
social reformers despite the progressively diminishing policy scope for 'nice 
things and good deeds'. Traditional centralism had to be reconciled with 
'grassroot' democratic movements and feminism with the conventional 
androcentric culture. Moreover, the environmental movement needed to be 
taken seriously without abandoning the pursuit of economic growth (the 
condition for social redistribution in a capitalist context). 

In addition to this need to reconcile the myriad conflicting interests, the 
changed party culture complicated efforts to draft a coherent strategy. This 
aspect surfaced both in the erosion of the traditional individual network and in 
internal party relationships. Overall, the bond between the rank and file and 
the parties weakened. The reduced dedication among the 'regular members' 
reflects this trend. Another indication is the tremendous increase in the group 
of voters floating its loyalties from one party to another. Ageing party 
membership is also relevant. Finally, the decreasing number of members offers 
a clue: while the decline in some countries (for example, Denmark) started in 
the 1960s, with other countries following much later (for example, Sweden 
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from 1984 onwards), the trend is universal. Moreover, the influence of the 
proletarian members has virtually disappeared; they account for fewer than 
ever of the participants in branch meetings and are rarely represented in the 
party's upper echelons anymore.** 

It is little wonder that the tremendous weight of all these problems has given 
rise to widespread dissent and insecurity within social democracy. The parties 
are undeniably undergoing a second metamorphosis. They are progressively 
abandoning the stage of reform parties with worker support and are 
assiduously searching for a new identity. 


The Southern Contrast: Two Metamorphoses in One 


Two of the three Southern European parties were founded during the Great 
Depression. Spain's Partido Socialista Obrero Español (PSOE) came first, in 
1879, followed by the Partito Socialista Italiana (PSI) in 1892. In France the 
Section Frangaise de l'Internationale Ouvriére (SFIO) emerged somewhat later 
(in 1905), but resulted from a merger between five movements of which some 
had been around much longer. Unlike the northern parties, however, the 
southern ones lacked or lost their own political subculture at the outset. 

The PSI probably had the most extensive subculture, including affiliated 
labour exchanges (camere del lavoro), resistance societies, the General 
Confederation of Labour (CGL), cooperatives, people's universities, and 
circulating libraries.” The party was part of this subculture but did not serve as 
an ‘organic’ core, such as in Germany. A similar situation prevailed with 
respect to the SFIO, where the network was not directly linked with the party 
either (despite the sociocultural embeddedness of the political activities in 
France as well) Although relations with the Confédération Générale du 
Travail (CGT) and the bourses du travail were often strained and several 
cultural organizations effectively were independent, a measure of affiliation 
existed between the different activities. In addition to having been associated 
with its own trade union federation, the UGT (Unión General de 
Trabajadores), the PSOE, which was relatively weak in its early days, also 
had a network of casas del pueblo, its own press, and women's and youth 
organizations.” The ‘red networks’ in Italy and Spain were crushed by the 
dictators Mussolini and Franco, respectively. Though blessed with longevity, 
the French subculture became imbued with the communist influence after the 
party split in 1920.7? 

The southern parties were dominated by intellectuals even more than their 
counterparts in the North, conceivably because the slower development of the 
economies in the South meant that the labour movements were proportionately 
weaker.) The prominence of intellectuals may underlie the factionalism that 
prevailed in the southern parties as well.*! 

Like their counterparts in the North, the three sister parties aimed to operate 
through parliamentary means; nevertheless (as in Austria in 1934), they were 
prepared, if necessary, to defend the parliamentary democracy with arms and 
other ‘non-parliamentary’ means, as in Spain. The social Keynesian shift 
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perceptible in the North between the 1930s and the 1950s occurred far later in 
the South. The CGT accepted Henri de Man's planisme in 1934, a minority 
within the SFIO sympathized with de Man's ideas, and the early government 
policy of the French Popular Front (1936-37) contained traces of an anti- 
cyclical policy, but Léon Blum's anti-corporatism and his hostility towards 
employers nevertheless perpetuated the older reformist policy.9? 

Marxism long remained the official party ideology in the South. The Italian 
and Spanish parties upheld these principles until the late 1970s;% in the 1980s 
the French socialist rhetoric still ‘relied heavily on a series of concepts and 
terms derived from Marxism’.® This programmatic intransigence is probably 
attributable to the polarized national political cultures and the relatively strong 
influence of the competing communist parties.°° 

Whatever the specific explanation for Marxism’s persistence might be, the 
three southern parties appear to have been the ‘radical faction’ of European 
social democracy in the 1970s: 


In contrast to the northern and central European Socialist parties, the Southern 
European Socialist Parties were viewed as opening new terrain for struggle and new 
perspectives that went beyond the welfare state. 


The rapid change in course by each of the three parties was therefore all the 
more surprising. 

Marxism was discarded rather emphatically. From 1975 onwards the debate 
within the PSI about the alternativa di sinistra led to an infatuation with the 
market economy; the Twenty-Ninth Congress (1981) of the PSOE was the 
'Spanish Bad Godesberg' and definitively established the party's moderate 
image; the French party focused progressively on propaganda for concrete 
measures during the 1980s (Mitterrand's //0 Propositions). The changes in 
policy were more important than those in ideology. James Petras wrote of a 
‘sudden and dramatic ... shift away from social welfare policies”. In 1981 the 
French Socialist Party began its administration with radical measures: 
sweeping nationalizations, major labour reforms, rises in family allowances, 
early retirement among others. According to Mark Kesselman, however, this 
highly state-centred policy was a ‘socialism without workers'* and thus a 
heavy-handed technocratic approach. As of June 1982 Mitterrand and his 
government switched course. Stringent austerity (rigueur) became the watch- 
word: “The franc was devalued, reforms were halted, taxes increased, ambitions 
for growth scaled back to near zero, and measures taken to de-index wages 
from inflation.*P 

After coming to power in 1982, “the PSOE turned its mind to the types of 
economic and social reforms that an enlightened conservative party should 
have undertaken a long time ago”.” Felipe González's government dealt with 
ongoing problems and the severe economic crisis through myriad austerity 
measures, the devaluation of the peseta, tax increases and the like. These 
measures occurred largely at the expense of the working class, “in terms of 


wages, the availability of jobs, and the delivery of welfare policies’.”! 
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The coalition government formed under Prime Minister Bettino Craxi in 
1983 tried — initially with some success — to fight inflation, catch up on the 
balance of payments by devaluating the lire, and reduce the public-sector 
deficit. Overall, Craxi's economic policies “largely represented a continuation of 
those practised — perhaps less effectively — by previous Italian coalition 
governments." The PSI was now ‘somewhat to the right of most of the 
European parties”? and supported “the most sustained attack on working-class 
organization and living standards that Italy had seen for thirty years". "^ 

Thus, the three southern parties appear to have skipped the second 
metamorphosis, which characterized the northern ones from the 1930s 
onwards. Without experiencing an extended social Keynesian interlude, the 
French, Italian and Spanish social democrats proceeded almost directly from 
the classical-reformist stage to post-Keynesianism.?? The obvious question is: 
how did they bring about this transition? 

The underlying cause seems to be the political sociology of the three parties. 
The organizations were all *uprooted' in some respects, although they followed 
very different trajectories. The SFIO lost the majority of its labour support 
when it split in 1920: ‘Denied a solid working-class base by Communist 
competition, the Socialists were forced to look elsewhere — to other social 
classes, notably the petty bourgeoisie." Thus, the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s were 
a period of “the progressive petty-bourgeoisification of the Party's electoral 
base’.’’ The absence of a working-class subculture and of ties with a trade 
union federation, together with a policy that alienated young people from the 
organization, led to a terminal crisis in the 1960s. The only means for reviving 
the party was through complete re-establishment. Thus, in May 1969, a new 
party arose from the ashes of the SFIO: the Parti Socialiste." Despite electoral 
successes, however, this organization failed to construct a solid sociological 
base (that is, it formed no strong links with any major social group). The 
French socialist electorate is 'structurally unstable because of the weak cultural 
ties between political socialism and the labour and trade-union movements" ??, 
and this shortcoming has probably enabled the party's rapid shifts in policy. 

During the transition in 1975-77 the PSOE — despite its old age — became a 
new party in sociological respects and had to operate under highly unorthodox 
circumstances. In Northern and Western Europe social democratic parties were 
initially active outside the parliaments; they established their organizations 
through mobilization and campaigning, and gained access to executive power 
at a later stage. Legalized only four months before the 1977 elections, however, 
the PSOE did not have time to design its organization carefully before entering 
parliament. This situation had several important consequences. First, 
intraparliamentary affairs required immediate attention, leading to the neglect 
of the extraparliamentary organization's establishment. More significantly, the 
party was compelled to select an electoral strategy. With regard to the Iberian 
peninsula, Ingrid van Biezen rightly noted that: 


With the sudden expansion of the level of participation almost immediately after the 
collapse of the authoritarian regimes, millions of newly enfranchised voters entered 
the electoral arena. ... Because of the absence of stable party identities and party 
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alignments in Spain and Portugal, in combination with the absence of a stable and 
solid constituency, an expansive electoral strategy may seem to have been the most 
effective way ... to maximise the number of parliamentary seats. Rather than 
defending the interests of a specific classe gardée, parties will be encouraged to attract 
as many voters as possible, thereby crossing the boundaries of social or economic 
divisions in society.?? 


Thus, the PSOE was immediately lured into becoming a catch-all party. This 
role enabled rapid changes in political course without forfeiting votes. Unlike 
the French PS, however, the PSOE maintained close ties with a trade union 
confederation (the UGT), but the party's new policy strained this traditional 
symbiotic relationship.?! 

While participating in governments dominated by the Christian Democrats 
in the 1960s and 1970s, the Italian PSI was virtually absorbed in the clientelist 
system. The PSI *was profoundly changed in its encounter with government', 
because access to political patronage caused leaders and local activists to 
become deeply involved in “clientelism and power-broking'.? Giulio Sapelli 
has accurately observed that this change reflected the party's weakness: 
clientelism grew because the party bought support which it could not find in 
other ways. The collapse of the PSI during the 1990s was attributable to this 
weakness: its power rested on 'a fragile network of interests bordering on 
criminality and illegality, dominated by the necessity of establishing consent 
around individual leaders and not supported by values and a sense of solidarity 


which might have silenced these interests. ?? 


European Prospects 


In the last three decades of the twentieth century a// Western European social 
democratic parties were transformed and, although the areas of emphasis vary 
between countries, a clear new strategy has yet to emerge anywhere.** Are 
more general patterns discernible for the years ahead? 

One new strategy might involve the pursuit of accelerated European 
unification in the hope of a new social Keynesianism at a higher level. The 
basic principle is that forming a European currency union with a common 
capital market and a European monetary fund might lead to an equilibrium 
with the capital market for dollars. The chances of more balanced worldwide 
interest rate fluctuations, capital imports, and exchange ratios would then 
improve accordingly. The likelihood of such an extended European unification 
— along with diminishing authority for national governments — are slim in the 
short or even the medium term, partly because the cost burden is not identical 
in all European countries; this situation in turn arises from the divergent 
national labour relationships. The social democratic parties might never- 
theless focus their energies on this course, although practical policy 
consequences are unlikely to be forthcoming for the time being. 

A second strategy might be to encourage share ownership for wage workers 
employed in private industry. This method would foster social esteem for the 
consequences of a post-Keynesian policy (pursuing unilateral reinforcement of 
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the national capital) by turning a share of the working class into ‘petty 
capitalists'. The workers would get their wage contributions back as dividends. 
As noted by Scharpf, this construction results from ‘musing at the drawing 
board”, as international trends are heading in exactly the opposite direction: the 
imbalance in the distribution of assets keeps growing. Moreover, such a 
strategy would require a renewed alliance with the unions and the willingness 
of employees in all branches of industry to forfeit wages in return for uncertain 
future dividends — an unlikely scenario. 

The remaining third option entails shifting from a ‘social’ to a ‘democratic’ 
policy. In the absence of feasible structural economic improvements for wage 
dependents, non-material forms of compensation are an option. Kitschelt, a 
leading analyst in this field, considers this course to be the logical choice: social 
democracy can secure its future by decreasing its emphasis on centrally 
regulated redistribution in favour of greater receptiveness to forms of ‘direct’ 
and 'plebiscitary democracy (that is, by integrating more liberal and 
conservative elements in its strategy): 


[The] opportunity for a successful postsocialist reconstitution of socialist parties may 
have to be sought in a different combination and equilibrium among individual 
autonomy in market transactions, the spontaneous constitution of collective 
identities in primary groups or voluntary associations, and centralized social 
management through public and private bureaucracies. In this equilibrium, political 
democracy must also be developed in a multiplicity of institutions and forms of 
influence that social democracy has neglected in the past." 


Support for this point of view comes from various sources.** It has the multiple 
advantages of a strong emphasis on ‘individuality’, ‘liberality’ and ‘democ- 
racy'. In addition to being compatible with today's consumer orientation, this 
strategy enables coalitions with parties that stress the 'new issues' and distracts 
public attention from socioeconomic distribution problems.*? Accordingly, it 
might very well portend a new stage in the history of the social democratic 
parties that would progressively obscure their differences from leftist-liberal 
movements. 

The sole ground for objecting to this scenario is that it will alienate 
traditional proletarian support even further from the parties. Although large 
sections of this social group are certainly tempted by certain aspects of a social 
democratic liberalism, concern for immediate material needs (housing, 
employment and so on) generally takes precedence. As a result, their 
estrangement from the social democratic parties will only grow. This process 
could be beneficial if a shift to the left resulted. However, the lack of a serious 
alternative to the left of social democracy in any of the countries reviewed 
here?! suggests that political indifference is more likely to result, barring the 
embrace of right-wing populism or even fascism. Consequently, the electoral 
survival of social democracy might come at a high price. 
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Chapter 8 


The Aftermath of ‘1968’: Interactions 
of Workers', Youth and Women's 
Movements! 


Introduction 


The year 1968 witnessed the Paris May revolt, the Prague Spring and the 
Vietnamese Tet Offensive. Giovanni Arrighi et al. have argued that 1968 was 
the second real world revolution after 1848 — a revolution that failed, to be sure, 
but at the same time fundamentally transformed the world. When they wrote 
this in the 1980s, they considered as legacies of 1968: the increased self 
confidence of former colonial peoples in the southern hemisphere; the wave of 
democratization that put an end to many dictatorships; the increased 
assertiveness of the working classes worldwide and the diminished power of 
‘dominant status-groups' (such as the older generations, men, ‘majorities’) over 
‘subordinate status-groups’ (younger generations, women, “minorities”).? Of 
course, none of the legacies listed by Arrighi et al. is permanent, as attainments 
have to be reaffirmed and consolidated time and again, and the 1990s showed a 
partial regression in the overall power relations. 

The characterization by Arrighi ef al. implies that the wave of protest that 
swept across the world from 1966-67 until about 1976 was an aggregate of 
interconnected movements. Although this view seems self-evident, it is not 
prevalent in the sociological and historical literature. Instead, there is a 
tendency to write separate histories of social movements, without considering 
any possible interactions between them. In this approach, the possibility that 
“the general outcomes are more than the sum of the results of an aggregate of 
unconnected events may be overlooked”.* So, in the following, I am going to 
take the opposite point of view and consider the wave of protest as the 
manifestation of one great transnational cycle of contention. Within such a 
cycle, there is a dynamic interaction between numerous organizations, 
authorities and interests. Movements influence other movements and actions 
influence other actions. 

I do not pretend to uncover all these different connections. I just want to 
make a start that could stimulate further research in this area. To do this, I will 
first point out several backgrounds to, and differences and similarities between, 
separate movements and then describe several factors that may have shaped 
the cooperation/influence between them. In this context, I will focus on two 
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effects of 1968 cited by Arrighi et al.: the altered power relations between 
capital and labour and between dominant and subordinate status groups. For 
practical reasons, 1 will limit myself to nine years (1968—76), four countries 
(France, Germany, Italy and Britain) and three movements (workers', youth 
and women's). 

The historiography of the three movements in Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy is rather uneven. Although there is a reasonable amount of specialist 
literature on each movement in each of the countries, the quality of these 
writings is variable and, moreover, very different aspects are sometimes 
emphasized in each of these countries so that a comparison between them will 
be difficult without additional research. As a result, everything that follows in 
this context is tentative and very provisional. 

Before I go any further into the developments after 1968, let me first offer a 
few observations on the annus mirabilis itself. 


“1968” and its Context 


It is common knowledge that the French revolt of May-June 1968 was not the 
only mass demonstration of social protest in the late 1960s. In 1967 tens of 
thousands of German students and members of trade unions had campaigned 
against the Notstandsgesetze (Emergency Laws) during the “Hot Summer”. A 
year later, many thousands of British people took part in a demonstration in 
support of the national liberation movement in Vietnam; and during the “Hot 
Autumn' of 1969, an impressive wave of strikes swept across Italy. There is, 
however, no doubt that the events in France were unique. The powerful 
combination of student and workers' protest that left the whole country in a 
state of disorder and seemed to bring it to a pre-revolutionary state was 
without equal in the advanced capitalist countries. “May 1968” was truly 
exceptional. 

How could this happen? It was one thing that students took to the streets, 
but that also happened elsewhere, if perhaps not in equally large numbers. But 
what was the source of the suppressed anger of millions of workers? An anger 
that was so great that the trade unions lost control over developments? Perhaps 
the authoritarian relations in most French companies and — both cause and 
effect — the weakness of the French trade unions could be an explanation. It 
had already become clear around 1960 that the French trade unions were less 
deeply rooted in companies than their counterparts in the other three countries. 
Under influence of the ‘wage drift” (the payment of wages that were higher than 
those laid down in collective agreements), there was a gradual shift from broad 
multi-employer agreements to individual agreements at plant and company 
level. This led to the organs of representation within the plant becoming 
increasingly important. In Britain, unpaid shop stewards acted as autonomous 
representatives of the workforce. Germany had works councils and Ver- 
trauensleute (men and women “of trust”). In Italy, there were the commissione 
interne, although the trade union federations (particularly the CISL and UIL) 
were gradually extending their organization and influence within the plants. 
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France, however, was different. In the early 1960s the American observer, 
Arthur Ross, saw no significant trend towards plant unionism. “In fact”, he 
wrote, ‘not even works councils are functioning in the majority of establish- 
ments. The industrial relations system remains highly centralized. 

The general absence of effective organs of workers' representation in the 
French companies made the relations within them exceptionally authoritarian. 
Two decades after Arthur Ross, the sociologist Duncan Gallie came to the 
conclusion that the French system of unilateral managerial decision-making 
caused an accumulation of procedural and substantive work grievances. 


As a result, the firm comes to be seen primarily in conflictual terms and as such 
provides a model for the interpretation of the wider society. Equally, workers come 
to see the resolution of their immediate work grievances as dependent upon wider 
social conflicts. In concrete form, this is evident in a greater willingness to engage in 
more generalized forms of industrial conflict. 


According to Gallie, this causal relationship became apparent in the French 
strike waves of 1936, 1947 and 1968: 


These strike waves were not initially planned by the trade unions, they were not part 
of a normal bargaining cycle and in their early stages they broke out as generalized 
movements of industrial protest rather than as movements with clearly formulated 
negotiating objectives. They correspond precisely to the type of spontaneous 
generalization of conflict, in a context of accumulated grievance, that would be 
anticipated in a situation of very low institutionalization of industrial relations at 
workplace level.” 


In this context, it is not surprising that an American sociologist who carried 
out a survey among male workers both in his own country and in France came 
to the conclusion that the French felt significantly more powerless than the 
Americans.* 

However, French ‘exceptionalism’ should not lead us to overlook the fact 
that social backgrounds were partly similar despite the differences with other 
countries. In the first place, there were common economic influences. 
Economic growth had been impressive since the 1950s, even if the rates of 
capital accumulation in each country varied (see Table 8.1). 


Table 8.1 Changes in gross national product, 1955-75 (1950 = 100) 


1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 
France 122.3 156.2 206.7 268.5 326.7 
Germany 157.0 215.2 274.2 340.7 377.5 
Italy 133.5 174.8 225.2 304.6 343.2 
UK 116.0 131.6 153.5 173.6 192.0 


Source: Calculation by the author based on Maddison, Angus (1982), 
Ontwikkelingsfasen van het kapitalisme, Utrecht and Antwerp: Het Spectrum, 
pp. 234-35 (Table A-8). 
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This increasing interdependence of the European national economies led, 
after the end of the 1960s, to the emergence of a “joint reign of interdependence 
and instability’ that was apparent in the ‘increased synchronization of output 
movement in the advanced capitalist countries? and explains why the 
economic trends in the different countries fell into step. The years 1965-73 
can be regarded as an international 'onset of crisis' that resulted in an 
internationally synchronized slump.'? 

The period of economic change thus corresponds almost exactly to the 
international wave of protest which is the subject of this discussion. The great 
insurgencies of the period 1968—72 took place at the end of a long period of 
economic growth.! The simultaneous protracted ascent of international 
capitalism created the principal transnational conditions for the two ‘new’ 
social movements that will be discussed here — namely, the youth and women's 
movements. 

Striking cultural changes were a second common trend in the four countries. 
The extended and propitious capital accumulation of the 1950s and 1960s not 
only created a historically unique high standard of living among large segments 
of the wage-dependent population, the rapid increase in purchasing power also 
led to essential sociocultural and psychological changes. An entirely new type 


Table 8.2 University students 


Nos of England 
students France and Wales Germany Italy 
1975 
Total 787 711 220 710 594 366 546 198 
In 96 of 20—24 age 
group 19.7 6.5 14.0 14.2 
Female in 46 of all No data 32.8 32.1 (39.3) 
1970 
Total 651 368 191 377 273 659 415 082 
In % of 20-24 age 
group 15.4 4.9 7.3 10.1 
Female in 46 of all No data 28.2 29.2 46.2 
1965 
Total 393 659 140 490 206 275 186 060 
In 96 of 20-24 age 
group 13.6 4.8 4.9 5.4 
Female in % of all 42.9 25.6 27.4 45.0 
1960 
Total 202 062 89 170 160 629 120 383 
In % of 20-24 age 
group 7.0 3.1 3.4 3.1 
Female in % of all 38.2 23.9 27.4 38.0 


Source: Flora, Peter et al. (1983), State, Economy, and Society in Western Europe 
1815-1975. A Data Handbook in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Frankfurt am Main: Campus 
Verlag, pp. 582, 589, 601, 627. 
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of individualization emerged, and women and young adults acquired a new 
awareness of their role in society." A second factor contributed to this — a 
dramatic expansion in higher education in all advanced capitalist countries 
after the Second World War (see Table 8.2). 

This tremendous growth had an important effect. At the end of the 1960s the 
British historian Victor Kiernan observed that the increase of student numbers 
in itself must have had a significant impact: ' Youth feels able to act on its own 
because it has a mass basis of its own.”'* 

Parallel to these developments, women experienced many changes. First, 
there was a shift within the labour force from primary and secondary to 
tertiary sectors. On the one hand, many women workers were redeployed and 
moved into low-paid, non-unionized and temporary white-collar and low- 
status service jobs. On the other hand, 'there were also many women who 
began to work as “new professionals", in many cases taking work that was the 
public manifestation of typical female responsibilities in the sexual division of 
labour. Women became social workers, teachers, nurses, paramedical doctors, 
and government employees in the myriad of social programs spawned by the 
welfare state.”* Second, the number of women in the labour force gradually 
increased with a concomitant rise in the participation rate of married women. 
Third, the number of female students grew (see Table 8.2) and, more generally, 
the number of highly trained women increased. As a result of all this, many 
women workers were forced to carry a double burden - a job and household 
labour — which they began to resent. 

This development was conducive to the rise of women's movements for at 
least two reasons. On the one hand, the double burden itself stimulated 
demands for reform, either expressed privately (towards men) or publicly 
(towards the state). These mainly comprised demands concerning the work- 
place, maternity leave and benefits, childcare conditions and a more equal 
sharing of household tasks between men and women. On the other hand, the 
increasing number of women with a higher education and their experience of 
discrimination in the job market created doubts about the hegemonic ideology 
of liberal capitalism. Women of the professional and middle classes in 
particular ‘resented their lack of financial and legal equality with men, but also 
expressed a sense of lack of fulfilment, of boredom with what even middle-class 
marriage — and its material comforts — had to offer'.? 

A final point is the influence of world politics, which prevailed in all four 
countries. The Cold War was coming to its end; the anti-communism that had 
justified the existing power relations was undermined, resulting in more room 
for social criticism. and the flowering of left-wing movements outside the 
communist parties (the international New Left). The inspiration that issued 
from the national and social liberation movements in different parts of the 
world, from Vietnam and Angola to Brazil and Columbia, added to that. 

All these similarities should not encourage us to forget the variations in 
national developments. There are several general contextual differences that we 
must take into account. In our context, religion seems to be of special 
importance. Religious relations varied from a dominant Roman Catholic 
Church (in Italy and France), through a multifaith establishment (as in West 
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Germany), to a Protestant established church (as in Britain). The religious 
‘regime’ in a country seems to have a direct impact on workers’ and women's 
movements and, to a lesser extent, on youth movements. With regard to labour 
movements, Góran Therborn has pointed out that established Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches had little control over the working classes, whereas the 
Roman Catholic Church has been much more successful. In Therborn's view, 
theology per se is not necessarily the reason for this: 


The key determinant seems to be the church-state relation. Established state 
churches, like the Lutheran and Anglican, ... have been unable to keep any 
operative social control of the industrial proletariat. ... Catholicism has been most 
successful politically in Catholic countries with a weak central state. It appears that it 
is in the cases where churches or denominations have been able to step into fissures of 
the state — either of state churches or of weak and distant secular states — that religion 
has been able to function as a major class-conflict displacement mechanism. '* 


The same argument possibly applies to women as well. We could construct a 
continuum, with Britain (with very little Church influence on the workers' and 
women's movements) on one side, closely followed by Germany, then France 
somewhat further on, and finally Italy on the other end of the scale (very 
influential). 


Workers” Movements 


The years 1966—74 show a significant increase in strike actions in comparison 
with previous years, but with diverging levels of militancy in separate countries 
and an uneven spread over time (see Table 8.3). Peak years were 1968 (France), 
1969 (Italy), 1971 (Germany) and 1972 (UK). 

This increase in strike propensity was accompanied by shifting power 
relationships within the trade unions. The influence of the rank and file grew 
and the power of trade union officialdom decreased, especially in France, Italy 
and Britain. In parallel, the location of strikes shifted to the enterprise/factory 


Table 8.3 Days lost in labour disputes (strikes and lock-outs) per 100 000 
non-agricultural labourers, 1960—75 (five-year average) 


1971-75 1966-70 1961-65 
France 24169 -* 20 894 
Germany 5594 816 2399 
Italy 152 404 148911 111235 
UK 62257 26165 14956 


* Data for 1968 are not available. The average for the remaining four years is 14 343. 
Source: Author's calculation, based on: Flora, Peter, Kraus, Franz and Pfenning, 
Winfried (1987), State, Economy, and Society in Western Europe 1815-1975. A Data 
Handbook in Two Volumes, Vol. 11, Frankfurt am Main: Campus Verlag, pp. 709, 715, 
725, 751. 
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level. This trend was manifested in the increase in spontaneous and wildcat 
strikes and in the development of new structures of representation (such as the 
delegati and comitati di base in Italy and the assemblées ouvrieres and comités 
de gréve in France). The reactions of trade union officialdom were different for 
each country: 


1n the UK the TUC, far from opposing unofficial strikes, resisted a law which was 
designed to control them. In Germany ... the first response was to counter them, but 
this then changed. In France and Italy acceptance of the new role of the base has not 
prevented opposition to certain forms of extra-union organisations such as strike 
committees. The unions have also reactivated themselves, launching large official 
actions in order at least to co-ordinate the otherwise disordered militancy and attain 
new objects. They have also in each case reinforced their factory-level organisation 
.... By the end of the period the growing role of the rank-and-file had maintained itself 
but had become more channelled.!” 


If we look at the development of trade union density rates in each of the four 
countries, we see something peculiar. Whereas the rate of organization rose in 
Italy, Germany and Britain, it remained almost constant in France (see Table 
8.4). 

Intuitively, one would expect that the outburst of May-June 1968 would 
have constituted a breakthrough for the trade union movement. However, this 
appears not to be the case. The agreement of Grenelle reinforced once again 
the centralization in the French trade unions and it does not seem improbable 
that the discontent with this development explains the stagnating organization 
rate in the early 1970s. Nevertheless, whatever the exact explanation may be, 
we could say that French exceptionalism was confirmed once more. The 
increasing rate of organization in Germany, Italy and Britain is all the more 
striking, because it partly occurred in years of growing unemployment and a 
declining readiness to strike — a circumstance that Richard Hyman described as 
‘wholly without precedence’ in the case of Britain.'® 

Yet, Table 8.4 also shows something else - namely that, during these years, 
the French trade union density rate was much lower than that in the other three 
countries. A marked ranking order becomes apparent if we also remember that 
trade union representation in France was weakest at plant level and that 


Table 8.4 Trade union density rates, 1968—76 


France Germany Italy Britain 


Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 


1968 — 20.6 37.5 32.9 33.8 27.1 44.0 - 
1972 - 21.1 38.1 33.1 42.0 35.8 49.5 - 
1976 - 20.8 40.6 35.2 52.4 44.1 51.9 54.8 


Note: Gross density has been calculated over the ‘raw membership’; net density excludes 
self-employed and retired members. 

Source: Visser, Jelle (1989), European Trade Unions in Figures, Deventer: Kluwer, 

pp. 71, 96, 120, 241. 
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organized workers in France, like their colleagues in Italy, were divided 
between several trade union federations: the most powerful trade unions were 
those in Germany and Britain (with Britain in the lead), followed by Italy, and 
with France at the very bottom of the list. If we assume that, ceteris paribus, 
other social movements will be more inclined to cooperate with a trade union if 
that union is more powerful, then we can conjecture that the student and 
women's movements in France were less strongly oriented towards the trade 
union movement than in the other three countries. 


Youth Movements 


The youth movements after 1968 were initially movements of students and 
sometimes of secondary school pupils.'? Among these, countless initiatives and 
a wide range of interests emerged. The educational system was a characteristic 
focus and the Marxist criticism of it seemed to make sense. On the one hand, 
students experienced ‘overcrowded classes, out-dated knowledge, bureaucratic 
and hierarchical social relations, class and racial segregation', while the 
growing Marxist influence in the humanities and the social sciences 
simultaneously revealed ‘the whole of society as unfair and oppressive'.?? 
Unsurprisingly, this criticism became more general and was extended from 
universities to the whole of society. Anti-imperialism, anti-militarism, culture 
and sexuality soon became subjects for discussion and contention. 

The student movements” degree of radicalism varied considerably. The 
British student movement was the most moderate; it was clearly less violent 
and less radical than those in continental Europe (and the United States). 
"There were no barricades, no petrol bombs, no fire hoses, no tear gas, no 
heavy rioting, no national university strikes or general strikes, no mass 
destruction of property and no shootings.”?! Sylvia Ellis explains this by 
arguing that the British authorities dealt with the students in a moderate way, 
and that this had a stabilizing effect. This contrasted dramatically with the 
heavy-handed approach in Italy, France and Germany where police violence 
'acted as a trigger for further student support as more moderate students 
reacted not to the initial reason for student action but to repression by 
authorities'.?? Ellis’s argument is supported by Backman and Finlay, who 
made a survey of protest events in 18 countries during the period from 
September 1964 to September 1969. One of the results related to the 'immediate 
outcomes' and gave the picture depicted in Table 8.5. 

There are no comparable data for Italy, as Italy was not included in the 
sample. As the table shows, whereas police involvement was approximately the 
same in these three countries, their behaviour was evidently less aggressive in 
Britain than in France and in Germany. French police action was more violent 
as compared with that in Germany.” 

The relation of the students to the established left wing parties was complex. 
In general, they kept distant from the communist and social democratic 
organizations, except when they thought they could bring about radical change 
within these organizations. In 1968 the membership of the Italian communist 
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Table 8.5 Immediate outcomes of police intervention in student protest events 


No. of Police Students Students Students 
Country protest events involved (%) ^ arrested (%) ^ injured (70) killed (%) 


France 116 38.8 23.3 21.7 0.9 
Germany 125 34.4 23.1 9.6 0.8 
Britain 48 33.3 14.6 2.1 0 


Source: Backman, Earl L. and Finlay, David J. (1973-74), 'Student Protest. A Cross- 
National Study', Youth and Society, 5, pp. 3-45. 


youth organization Federazione Giovanile Comunista Italiana (FGCI) 
dropped from 125438 to 68648 within one year. Only in 1975 did it return 
to the level of 1968.% 

In all four countries, far-left groups developed to the left of the established 
left-wing parties. These groups regarded themselves as nuclei of future 
revolutionary workers' parties. The Maoist influence predominated in Italy 
and Germany, in Britain Trotskyism prevailed, whereas in France both 
movements had a clear impact. Some groups existed already before the youth 
protest and benefited from it, while others were newly formed. In general, the 
organizations were an expression of the fact that young people, and especially 
students, had realized that they could not build enough power to revolutionize 
society on their own. Moreover, the events in France in May-June 1968 and 
the Italian ‘Hot Autumn’ had made it seem likely that the working class was 
their natural aly in the struggle against capitalism and that the official 
communist parties were no longer revolutionary. 

In the early 1970s, the far left was at its height. In Italy it was by far the most 
powerful, with three daily newspapers, dozens of radio stations and half a 
dozen members of parliament. France was second best, whereas the 
organizations in Germany and Britain were, in comparison, somewhat weaker, 
although they had considerable support, especially in university cities. All 
these organizations tried to connect to the working class, by organizing strikes, 
selling papers at the main entrance to the company premises, or even by 
turning student members into 'proletarians' by sending them to the factory. 
The various groups had high political hopes. Many thought that the overthrow 
of capitalism would take place in a matter of a few years. When these hopes did 
not materialize, confusion ensued. This began in Italy where the elections of 
1976 led to splits. Yet not long afterwards, organizations in other countries 
also slid into crisis, losing members, reducing the frequency of their 
publications or deciding to discontinue. 


Women's Movements 
In all four countries, the revival of workers” and student protest took shape in 


the mid-1960s. The women's movement flowered only after 1968.76 The ‘second 
feminist wave' developed in the context of the youth movement, especially the 
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student movement, as a result of the negation by left-wing groups outside 
parliament.?” There had been sporadic feminist initiatives already before 1968, 
such as the Italian group Demau (‘Demistificazione autoritarismo”, later called 
‘Demistificazione autoritarismo patriarcale’), which had been set up in 1966.% 
Nevertheless, this kind of feminist initiative remained weak at first. Only after 
the rebellions of 1968-69, a broader women's movement started. Female 
militants found that the protest movement, which was dominated by men, left 
a considerable part of the old society intact. In fact, Frigga Haug's 
observations with regard to female students in Berlin around 1970 were true 
for all the four countries discussed here: 


The breathless extent of student protest, reaching from US aggression in Asia to 
events in private bedrooms, had inspired a large proportion of women, who now 
constituted 34 per cent of the student body. They met again in political centres to 
make coffee, to type leaflets, to duplicate and distribute, for those engaged in all- 
night discussions. Their contributions to debate, when they ventured to make any, 
were dispensed with the standard rhetoric. Moreover they recognized that sexual 
liberation, insofar as it was practised, was a male privilege and could only be 
damaging for women who tried it. ... By accusing male comrades, friends, brothers, 
fathers, in short the entire sex, and exposing them as the practical beneficiaries and 
agents of day-to-day oppression, women gave a new shape and direction to political 
struggle. They were to unite independently and resist the customary supremacy of 
men, in order to strike at the foundations of the two-headed domination of a 
capitalist-patriarchal system.?? 


The new women's movement started as a multi-item movement that was 
everywhere rooted principally in the university environment. Án expansion to 
broader social circles became possible when concrete issues were brought to the 
fore. In this respect, the struggle for legalized abortion was particularly crucial 
to the broadening of women's protest in Italy, France and Germany.* The 
beginning of this broadening can be dated back to 5-6 April 1971, when Le 
Nouvel Observateur and Le Monde published the historic “Manifesto of the 
343, in which 343 women declared that they had undergone an abortion. This 
example was soon followed in Germany. In Italy, the abortion movement took 
off slightly later, around 1973, despite earlier efforts of the Movimento de 
Liberazione della Donna (MLD). In Britain, abortion was legalized to a 
limited extent in 1967 (on specific grounds but not on demand), and only 
became an issue in 1975 when a right-wing MP presented a Private Member's 
Bill with the intention of annulling the 1967 law.?! 

Like the youth movements, the women's movements had complex relations 
with the established left-wing parties. If these parties had separate organiza- 
tions for women which developed along feminist lines, an alliance followed as a 
matter of course and interfusion took place. At the same time, however, the 
new women's movement, which in general considered itself to be ‘autono- 
mous’, did not want to be tied to any political party. There was a similar 
complex relation to organizations of the far left. These partly supported the 
women's movements, but there were also groups that were extremely hostile on 
the grounds that feminism would lead away from the class struggle. 
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In general, three forms of interaction between the three movements can be 
distinguished: 


1 coalitions — that is, cooperation between different movements (in particular 
the social movement organizations), or the opposite (that is, antagonism 
between movements); 

2 internal influence - that is, the influence of a movement within another 
movement (for example, the women's movement within the workers' 
movement); 

3 external influence - that 1s, spillover effects, in which one movement more 
or less imitated the demands or forms of action or organization of another 
movement. 


What interactions took place between workers, women's and youth 
organizations? We should not just regard this question in national terms. 
There were, as we noted, all kinds of cross-border influences. 'May 1968' and 
the Italian ‘Hot Autumn’ were transnational sources of inspiration and, more 
generally, movements (especially those of women and young people) served as 
an example across the national borders. Delegations of radical students paid 
visits to fraternal organizations in other countries, and feminists from different 
countries read each other's literary products and imitated each other's forms of 
action.” Not only the contacts within Europe but also the relations with the 
United States were very important. The student protest in Berkeley, Betty 
Friedan's 7he Feminine Mystique and many other American influences, 
including sit-in and obstruction tactics, spilled over into Europe.” 

Let us, nevertheless, examine the national developments more closely. In all 
four countries, a broad youth movement emerged, consisting of secondary 
school pupils, students and young working-class people. The students took the 
lead and inspired other young people. The interaction between the student and 
workers’ movements in particular was strategically important in the protests of 
the years 1968-76. In all countries, the students were eager to cooperate with 
the workers, whether or not via the existing organizations (trade unions and 
political parties). Yet this cooperation was not realized everywhere without 
difficulty and did not always take the same form. An important background 
factor in this matter was that the large majority of students, despite the 
enormous growth of higher education, had a middle- or upper-class 
background, which created a considerable ‘communicative distance’ to the 
working classes? 

In Italy, these relations developed in a relatively smooth way. Sidney Tarrow 
perused the Corriere della Sera for the period from 1 January 1966 to 31 
December 1973 and found no less than 72 cases in which students took part in 
labour disputes: 'Student participation was most often found in the 
metalworking sector, but students also participated in strikes against Michelin 
in Trento, Pirelli in Milan, Marzotto in Pisa and Valdagno, and Montedison in 
Porto Marghera. The situation in Germany was very different. In that 
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country, a short-lived coalition of trade unions (especially the huge 
metalworkers union IG-Metall) and socialist students from the SDS 
(Sozialistischer Deutscher Studentenbund) had tried to resist the Emergency 
Laws in 1967-68, but cooperation had broken down soon afterwards.?' 

How can we explain these national differences? I would like to offer a few 
suggestions. The attitude of the trade union leadership was crucial to the 
relations. Several motives could account for the trade union leaders' 
willingness to cooperate. First, there were cases in which the structural 
weakness of the trade unions made it worthwhile for their leaders to cooperate 
with the students. Apparently, this was the case in Italy. Tarrow concluded: 


. in Italy it was not as unnatural as it would have been in the United States or 
Britain for students to participate in workers' protests. Where collective bargaining is 
weak and the unions are present in few factories, as was the case in Italy, industrial 
conflict normally leaves the plant precincts to spread into the streets and piazzas, 
where students can easily join picket lines and public marches. If the Italian students 
found in the working class the historical bearer of the revolutionary grail, the 
workers found in the radical students a combative reserve army to help publicize 
their grievances and man the picket lines.** 


Moreover, the weakness of the trade unions in the workplace made it easy for 
the students to establish direct contact with the workers: 


Loose associations of students came to the factory entrances and addressed the 
ordinary worker directly or, like the Lega studenti e operai in Turin, sought regular 
contact with the workers in a bar in the vicinity of the Fiat-Mirafiori factory. These 
aspects ... point to the markedly direct nature of the relations.?? 


Unlike the French unions in 1968, the Italian unions often welcomed the 
students and used their support to publicize the workers' demands: 


For although the students urged the workers to put forward extreme demands that 
the unions did not advocate, student support could be useful. In addition to 
bolstering the numbers of those engaged in picketing and public marches, they 
fostered the impression of broad social support for the working class, making it more 
difficult for the police to use force against strikers. If the workers’ movement 
represented a new lease on life for the students, student support broadened the base 
of the unions’ political base.*° 


In only a few cases (such as in Germany during the struggle against the 
Notstandsgezetze), did trade union leaders value cooperation with the students 
even though the trade unions were structurally less weak. 

In the cases in which the trade union leadership did not want cooperation 
with the students, the decisive motives could also vary, but ultimately came 
down to political unwillingness, in the cases of both strong and of weak trade 
unions. We saw different examples of this in the cases of, for instance, both the 
CGT and the DGB (Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund). Alessandro Pizzorno 
explained the CGT’s aversion as being attributable to its perceived position in 
the political bargaining process. The CGT considered itself as the mouthpiece 
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of all oppositional movements and as the monopolist of mass mobilization. “It 
felt threatened by the student movement in this capacity. If it intervened in the 
situation it could help to limit political disorder (if not restore order) while at 
the same time receiving in exchange gains of a traditional contractual nature.'?! 
In the case of the DGB, Hans Hemmer pointed to the biographical 
backgrounds of the trade union leaders, distinguishing between two genera- 
tions that were in control of the DGB at the end of the 1960s. First, there were: 


... the men born not long after the turn of the century with solid training mainly as 
craftsmen in the metal- and woodwork sectors, who were involved in trade unions 
and later also in political parties .... Often, they had held positions in the trade 
unions on a local and regional level already before 1933; between 1933 and 1945, the 
course of their lives varies greatly (concentration camps and detention, emigration, 
‘hibernation’).*” 


This disillusioned generation had witnessed the downfall of the Weimar 
Republic personally and consciously: 


In their experience, the developments after 1945 were ... a success story. Never 
before — and certainly with regard to the important phases in their own lives — had 
the trade unions achieved such successes — above all in the set wages of the collective 
agreements and in social policies.* 


According to this generation, these achievements were threatened by the 
radical student protests. The second generation of DGB leaders was born 
between 1910 and 1925, also came from a blue-collar, and sometimes from a 
white-collar, background and did not yet occupy positions in the trade unions 
during the Weimar Republic. They usually became active in the trade union 
after the Second World War. They moved upwards in the period after the war 
when the trade unions prospered. This, and the fact that many of them went 
along with national socialism which the students reacted against, made this 
generation suspicious of the student movement.^ 

If the trade union leaders refused to cooperate with the student movement, 
the students could only try to establish contact at grassroots level. Whether this 
was successful or not depended, of course, partly on the control of the trade 
union leadership over its supporters. However, it also depended on the extent 
to which the students could communicate with the workers. As I mentioned 
earlier, this often proved to be very difficult, because of the students' non- 
proletarian background. Hemmer finds that the German students ‘mostly came 
from a middle-class or upper middle-class background, which did not enhance 
their ability to communicate with the “proletariat” and put them at an extra 
disadvantage as compared to their "rivals" for the workers' favour, the trade- 
union officials’.4° A trade union member wrote on this subject: 


Often, I took part in discussions with colleagues from the companies, who took the 
view that it would, no doubt, be easy for students to take part in demonstrations, as 
they had no family to support and were paid money from the purse of the tax payer. 
Their motto — they live at our cost, they should study for that and not participate in 
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demonstrations — made it difficult to gain ground against these prejudices with 
arguments.* 


But even if cooperation between students and workers remained difficult, 
occasionally the student movement would stir up young working-class people. 
For instance, the years 1969—71 saw the founding of the German 
Lehrlingsbewegung (the apprentice movement) which has been called the 
*most remarkable spillover of the student movement in the trade unions' ^7 The 
apprentice movement was based on the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
young workers in Germany were partly trained in industry. The injustices that 
they experienced in this form of training triggered the formation of groups or 
centres for youths first in large cities (Munich, Essen, Hamburg, Frankfurt, 
and so on) and soon afterwards in smaller towns. These centres were 
independent, although they were often financially supported by the DGB. 
When the youth movement appeared to gather its own momentum and could 
no longer be controlled by local and higher trade union officials it was 
‘strangled’ by orders from above.^* 

Traditionally, the trade unions of the four countries had always had female 
members, but they were usually a rather small minority and, above all, had 
hardly any power at a central level. I do not have exact information on the 
numerical participation of women that can be compared internationally, and it 
seems extremely difficult to generate such data. However, complaints about the 
lack of influence of women in the trade unions were fairly widespread during 
the late 1960s and the early 1970s and these seem to be a strong indication. 

Although, as 1 mentioned, the women's movement originated primarily in 
university circles, in some cases feminism soon sprang up among women 
dependent on wage income. This change was probably linked to the changing 
and improving bargaining position of women in the 1960s. As a result of the 
rapid accumulation of capital, the demand for labour power was so great that, 
on the one hand, an increasing number of workers was imported from the 
European periphery or from Africa, and, on the other hand, women who until 
then had done subsistence labour in the household were persuaded to take a 
paid job. Consequently, the participation of women in the labour force 
increased everywhere from the 1960s onwards (see Table 8.6). 

The position of these newcomers in the job market was relatively strong and 
they therefore could make demands. To some extent, they were supported in 


Table 8.6 The female labour force as a percentage of the total labour 


force 
1960 1968 1974 1987 
France 33.3 35.1 37.0 43.0 
Germany 37.3 36.1 37.5 39.5 
Italy 30.7 28.5 29.7 36.1 
Britain 32.7 34.7 37.4 41.6 


Source: OECD Historical Statistics, 1960-1997, Paris: OECD, 1999. 
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this by the authorities. In 1957, when the European Common Market was set 
up, it was laid down that the six member states must have implemented equal 
pay by 31 December 1961. In 1970, Britain followed suit by passing the Equal 
Pay Bill which came into force in 1975.% Nevertheless, the results of these 
regulations were not very impressive. In 1969 the women's pay compared with 
that of men was 69.3 per cent for Germany, 73.7 per cent for Italy and 75.4 per 
cent for France. In Britain (which had not yet joined the European 
Community), the percentage was 59.5 at that time. If one realizes that the 
percentages were 85 per cent for France in 1962 and 50 per cent for Britain, it 
becomes clear that regulation as such was not a solution. Many women were 
aware of this and decided to take concrete action. Britain led the way. A move 
that attracted much attention was the three-week strike by female sewing 
machinists at the Ford motor works in Dagenham, near London, in June 1968, 
aimed at reducing the income differential between men and women. Other 
strikes with similar aims took place in approximately the same period.*! 

There were, therefore, “objective” influences that worked towards more rights 
for women workers. Parallel to that, the percentage of women in the trade 
unions increased in each of the four countries, sometimes partly because of 
major campaigns (as in Germany), but often without such a stimulus. At the 
same time, the women's representation at a higher level in the organizations 
was considerably below par in all these countries. Bianca Beccalli's observation 
for Italy — 'Representation [of women] in union hierarchies goes down as one 
goes up the bureaucratic ladder’ — was true for all countries.*? The progress of 
women's trade union representation over the four countries can briefly be 
described as follows: 


e The German trade unions started a major drive to enrol women in 1972, 
the Year of Women Employees. This drive was the result of years of 
endeavour by the DGB's Women's Division.” “In 1972 and in several 
years thereafter, women represented more than half of all new members 
enrolled. In 1975 women made up 75 per cent of new members." This 
increase in women's participation was, however, not accompanied by a 
proportional increase in women's influence. At the seventh union 
congress of the DGB (Berlin, 1966), 4.6 per cent of the delegates were 
women, whereas women comprised 15.7 per cent of the membership; at 
the eleventh union congress (Hamburg, 1978), these percentages had 
risen to 7.3 and 18.8 per cent respectively.** In the organization of the 
DGB itself, women remained a minority among the full-time trade-union 
officials. Both in 1974 and in 1979, women made up 3.7 per cent of the 
full-time members of state-level executive committees who did the “hard 
bargaining’ with the employers.” 

e In Britain, no major drives similar to that of the DGB in 1972 were 
organized. Nevertheless, there was a steady increase in the percentage of 
women members of the trade union, from 22.0 per cent (2256000 
members in 1966) to 28.7 per cent in 1976 (3 561 000 members)?! I do not 
have general information on the influence of women within the TUC, but 
there are strong indications that the representation of women on a higher 
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level remained below par. A report of one of the larger unions, NALGO 
(National Association of Local Government Officers) noted in 1975 that 
women comprised 40 per cent of its members but only 20 per cent of the 
executive committees and 15 per cent of the local officials.?* 

e In France, many women workers became trade union members after 
1968. According to a CGT report from 1976, 55.8 per cent of the women 
who were members of the CGT and 68.8 per cent of those who were 
members of the CFDT had joined in 1969 and after.“ In 1976 one- 
quarter of the CGT members were women; for the CFDT, this was 40 per 
cent. Women were not represented on a par in higher trade union bodies. 
In 1981 the ratios in the executives (Bureaux) were as follows: 3 out of 16 
members of the CGT were women; 1 out of 10 in the CFDT; 2 out of 23 in 
the CFTC; 1 in 12 in the CGT-FO; and none of 18 in the CGC. 

e In Italy, women's membership in the unions was ‘roughly proportional’ 
to their participation in the workforce. I do not have data on all 
confederations, but in 1977 women made up 30.2 per cent of the 
workforce and 29.3 per cent of CGIL membership. According to a data 
bank of the Federazione Lavoratori Metalmeccanic (FLM) for 1980, 56 
per cent of the women and 62 per cent of the men were unionized. 
However, the number of women delegates at union conferences as a 
percentage of the female workforce in the same year was 1.9 per cent, 
whereas the figure for men was 3.2. “And if one excludes the unions' 
technical and secretarial personnel (overwhelmingly female), women 
almost disappear: they are 6 per cent of full-time officials in the CGIL 
and 1 per cent of the national leadership of all unions.'?! 


Significantly, the women's movements soon became active on two levels. On 
the one hand, the conventional fight for equal economic rights (equal pay, and 
so on), could easily be incorporated in traditional trade union policies. 
However, on the other hand, a second level emerged that was much more 
problematic for the trade unions: 


As women entered the world of the salariat, they encountered inequalities beyond 
those of lower wages, unequal access to training, and problems of maternity. In other 
words, the status of women could not be derived only from the desire of capital to 
have a pool of cheaper, less organized, and more exploitable labour. The experience 
of women in the modern capitalist system (as industrial workers but especially as 
Service sector, professional, and intellectual workers) raised questions of domination 
and subordination between men and women in work, in the family, in the couple, 
and in sexuality ....9? 


Not all trade unions were that inclined to become active on both levels. The 
CGT, for instance, was unwilling to take up so-called “private” family matters 
until late in the 1970s. The CFDT, on the other hand, took part in the 
formation of the Mouvement pour la Libération de l'Avortement et de la 
Contraception (1973-74). It seems that, in the Italian trade unions, ‘broad’ 
feminism gained a fair degree of influence, whereas in Britain and in Germany 
it probably gained somewhat less. 
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Final Remarks 


The idea that strikes occur in waves is long-standing; it was already expressed 
by Alvin Hansen in the 1920s.% The notion of international strike waves is 
more recent but has been accepted fairly widely. The development of 
workers' struggles in our four countries in the years 1968—76 seems to confirm 
this again. We should, however, take this one step further and seriously 
consider the idea of a broader international wave of protest. The women's, 
youth and workers” movements made up a diverse whole. Students initiated 
“May '68', and the French workers subsequently gave a historically unique 
signal, which not only inspired workers in other countries, but also other young 
people and women. The 'second feminist wave' originated in the youth 
movements, became independent and influenced in its turn both the youth 
movements and the trade unions. 

lt is precisely these connections that explain why all these movements 
emerged at approximately the same time, achieved their peak shortly after each 
other and became less active from 1974-75 onwards. Militants in all 
movements were urged on by high hopes. They drew their energy and their 
staying power from the hope that they would very soon witness a far-reaching 
social transformation. However, this hope turned out to be unfounded. Chris 
Harman's description of the far left also applied to large numbers of activists of 
other movements: 


By the mid-1970s much of the membership of the revolutionary organizations had 
been involved in non-stop activity for seven, eight or even ten years. They had come 
to politics on the barricades in 1967-69 and had hardly stopped moving since. Day 
after day, week after week, they had sold papers, produced bulletins, stood outside 
factories, argued over political issues. This was fine when the movement was going 
from strength to strength. When the forward march was checked, much of the 
activity seemed to lose its point. 


Yet another insight can be gathered from the above. We have noted how 
communist and labour parties have in turn played an important (sometimes 
positive and sometimes negative) role in mobilization and learning processes and 
something of the kind can be said of organizations on the far left. Those women 
and men who were both active in a political organization and in a movement had 
to achieve the difficult feat of a ‘double militancy’.©’ Currently influential 
theories of social movements such as the so-called ‘resource-mobilization 
theory’ of Charles Tilly, Sidney Tarrow and others tend to neglect this political 
aspect and are therefore in need of conceptual (especially political) extension. 


Appendix: Two Clarifications 


The Concept of 'Social Movement' 


The interpretations of the concept of 'social movement! vary. On further 
consideration, the concept appears to be by no means unequivocal. In fact, no 
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one knows exactly what a social movement is.* The textbooks cannot come to 
an agreement and time and again publications appear that aim to define what it 
is understood to mean.’ Of course, there are social phenomena that everyone 
intuitively regards as a social movement, such as, for instance, the early 
workers’ movement in the nineteenth century. There are, however, also all 
kinds of marginal cases on which opinions differ. Is, for instance, Greenpeace a 
social movement? And how about the farmers' protest against the European 
Union? 

Otthein Rammstedt has suggested that the relative vagueness of the term 
“social movement” is inevitable, because, in the course of time, the nature of 
social movements as such has repeatedly changed; as a result, the theoreticians 
had to choose whether to repeatedly construct new concepts of social 
movements or use the term in a flexible way.”! Consequently, translating the 
intuitive use of the term into a scientific conceptualization is the best we can do. 
Listed below are a few familiar characteristics of social movements:”” 


e The power base of social movements is not firmly institutionalized. The 
supporters have to be repeatedly mobilized and convinced of the 
importance of their commitment. Support is sought continually; the 
movement is compelled to keep ‘moving’. 

e Social movements are not short-lived. They last for some time and make 
themselves heard for at least a couple of months and sometimes for many 
years. 

e There is a fairly strongly developed sense of ‘us’, based on the opposition 
between supporters and opponents. 

e People can participate in social movements in many different ways; they 
can be members of official organizations that are involved in the 
movement, they may join activities and demonstrations or they may give 
support in a quite different way. 

e A social movement is multiform; it consists of different organizations 
that sometimes compete and use a variety of levers. 

e A social movement aims to change an important aspect of society or 
prevent such a change. 

e Social movements are often not local or regional but national or even 
international. phenomena; they seek to influence the authorities (the 
government, a multinational and so on). 


These basic observations do not lead to a definition that is valid forever and 
always applies, but they do enable us to take a position in several academic 
disputes. The view of those who equate an organized group with a movement — 
such as in the argument that Greenpeace — the environmental movement, for 
example — is untenable.’ We can also discount the opinion of those who regard 
every pursuit of organizational power (including the internal coup d'état, by 
which persons in the first or the second rank of an organization remove the 
leader of leaders) as a social movement.” And, finally, we can keep our 
distance from those who assign it to the so-called “episodes of collective 
behaviour’, comparable to mass hysteria, group mania or hostile outbursts.?? 
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The dynamic, multiform and shifting nature of a social movement; the fact 
that no one person has complete control, while, at the same time, all kinds of 
organized centres are active within it, are essential characteristics: 


Social movements are usually not unorganized, but organization is not crucial for a 
movement. Organization creates, among other things, continuity, co-ordination and 
also impetus, but without the spontaneous and erratic actions of those active outside 
the organization it would not amount to much, and certainly not a social movement. 
The special thing about a social movement is precisely the interaction between the 
movement's organizations and the fluid parts of the movement." 


Parties, associations and organizations and so on, that are part of a social 
movement therefore have an ambivalent status. They are both formal 
organizations and movement organizations. When movement organizations 
become so official that they attach more importance to lobbying, information 
campaigns, contacts with the media and consultation with the opponent than 
to protest, then they become lobby or pressure groups. They no longer have the 
characteristics of a movement. 

These considerations imply that trade unions and other lobbies as such must 
not be mistaken for social movements. They can be part of such movements, 
but that depends on the extent to which they involve themselves in protests 
with a much broader basis, in which all kinds of spontaneous and 
uncoordinated direct action takes place. If one wishes to write the history of 
a social movement, a description of organizational developments will certainly 
not be sufficient. 


The Concept of a 'New Social Movement' 


Since the 1970s, an extensive literature has appeared in the field of social 
studies in which it is argued that the women's movement, the environmental 
movement, the peace movement, the Third World movement and so on are 
very different from the old social movements, which, in this view, mainly 
include the workers' movements. Various authors such as Jean Cohen, Klaus 
Eder, Jürgen Habermas, Alberto Melucci and Claus Offe have argued that the 
so-called new social movements represent a historically unprecedented form of 
social protest and that they are typical products of highly developed industrial 
or post-industrial societies. The rise of welfare states in Europe and North 
America after the Second World War would, on the one hand, have created 
great prosperity and economic security, but, on the other hand, anonymity and 
bureaucracy. The new social movements, which focus less on materia] demands 
and more on autonomy, personal growth and small-scale organization come 
into being in a reaction to these conditions." 

All this must sound familiar. It seems fairly convincing if we contrast the 
second feminist wave with the established trade unions of the 1960s. Yet, if we 
take a broader perspective on the issue, over a longer period of time and in a 
wider context, the theory of the new social movements is hardly tenable. On 
further consideration, it becomes apparent that social movements that have 
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many features in common with the present-day, so-called “new” social 
movements have existed for at least a century and a half. In the mid-nineteenth 
century, for instance, there were movements in England and France that highly 
valued personal growth and individual autonomy, developed alternative 
lifestyles and pursued universal aims.’® The tactics employed by the very old 
and the new social movements appear to be largely identical but with two 
exceptions: the new movements emphasize the occupation of buildings and 
public spaces and focus more strongly on a dramatic approach by which to 
attract the attention of others (for instance the mass media). It is quite 
possible that much of what we find characteristic of the so-called new social 
movements does not arise from the highly developed capitalist context in which 
these movements appear, but that they are characteristic of every new big wave 
of social protest that occurs in history — a great diversity of motives, 
expressions and ‘self-discoveries’ that narrows down and becomes a more 
focused, but culturally less abundant, form of protest.80 
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Chapter 9 


Crossing the Borders of US-American 
Labour History 


Introduction 


The work of most American labour historians is still characterized by a distinct 
methodological nationalism, which prestructures their writings, often with a 
rather strict separation of studies of the United States and of other countries. 
This short chapter solely intends to present a few impressions of possible 
directions in which transnational American labour history could be developed, 
following on from the work that has already been done by a minority of 
American and non-American labour historians. 


Three Examples 


In principle, all conceivable aspects of American labour history are open to a 
transnational reinterpretation, as the development of the working class and the 
labour movement in the United States can only be understood if the mobility 
of people, capital, information and ideas across borders is seriously considered. 

To illustrate this, I shall focus on the expressions of transnationalism in 
labour movements, as they become apparent in organizational practices and 
repertoires of contention. This is not just a matter of influences from outside” 
on the labour movements in the United States, but also of the influences of US 
labour on 'foreign movements. Labour transnationalism can assume a great 
many forms. To simplify the matter, we could distinguish three relevant 
aspects: solidarity; organizational models; and industrial relations. 


Transnational Workers' Solidarity 


Transnational workers' solidarity is a richly varied phenomenon and can have 
many points of departure. It could be a matter of ‘long-distance nationalism’ 
on an ethnic basis, in which case, for instance, Irish people in North America 
feel a tie with Ireland.! A second variant is the Pan-African solidarity that 
many African-Americans feel with the people in sub-Saharan Africa — a 
solidarity that has developed especially since the end of the Second World War 
and in which workers' struggles have occasionally played an important part.? 
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Political transnational solidarity is a third variant. It is well known that at an 
early stage American labour militants and socialists were already interested in 
relevant political developments elsewhere, especially in Europe. This was the 
case, for instance, with the Paris Commune,’ Bismarck's Anti-Socialist Law of 
1878,* and the Russian radical movement of the early twentieth century.? 
Likewise, the European labour movements took an early interest in what was 
happening in the United States.Ó British workers in particular, but also French 
workers, were concerned about the American Civil War,” and socialists in the 
labour movements influenced each other, sometimes from a great distance. The 
international diffusion of Daniel de Leon's ideas,® International Women's Day 
(an American invention with a worldwide impact)? the connection in the 
context of the so-called Second International and its successor organizations, !° 
and, of course, the Communist International and its affiliates in the United 
States,!! provide only a few examples. 

Such transnational connections were sometimes conveyed by substantial 
practical aid, such as that given by the American workers who supported the 
opening up of the Kuzbas (Kuznetsk Basin) in the Soviet Union, or by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America who helped to operate and 
modernize clothing and textile factories in Moscow and Petrograd through a 
Russian-American industrial corporation.!? 

A fourth variant of transnational solidarity follows more from economic 
motives. By supporting groups of labourers abroad, one strengthens one's own 
bargaining position. When, for instance, the window glass workers in the 
United States in the 1880s saw how their labour monopoly was threatened by 
the import of English, French and Belgian glass workers, they responded, 
among other things, by going to the source (that is, the imported glass-blowers' 
countries of origin) to convince their fellow tradesmen that their conduct was 
improper, and assemblies in Europe were successfully organized. This 
recurrent pattern in American labour history has not been investigated 
systematically. 

A different situation prevails among the segments of the working class 
employed in industries that rely on raw materials from other countries; they 
tend to have an interest in their foreign colleagues earning low wages and are 
therefore less likely to engage in acts of solidarity.'* 


Transnational Models 


On several occasions American labour organizations have served as role 
models for workers in other countries. Transnational diffusion of American 
organizational models took place through migration and remigration, sailors, 
cross-border activities and conscious “foreign policy”. 

The first major role model was probably the Knights of Labor (with whom 
the aforementioned window glass workers were affiliated). During the final 
decades of the nineteenth century, their organizational model was adopted in 
Britain, as well as in Australia, Belgium, Canada, France and New Zealand.!* 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the worldwide popularity of the 
Wobblies (supporters of the Industrial Workers of the World) easily matched 
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that of the Knights of Labor. Workers in many countries came to view the 
IWW (which partly reflected the cultural influence of the French syndicalist 
Confédération Générale du Travail'€) as a model of radical unionism. Sailors 
brought the IWW's opinions to countries such as Chile, New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa,'” while cross-border activities and remigration 
extended the propagation of ideas to Mexico and Norway.'* 

While the Knights of Labor and the IWW served as role models for trade 
unionists in other countries through the example they set and their power of 
persuasion, the American Federation of Labor (later the AFL-CIO), 
penetrated other countries through a great show of strength in the course of 
the twentieth century. For a while, collaboration between the labour 
federation, the US government and big business was so close that it was 
likened by some to a corporative structure, a blocco storico à la Antonio 
Gramsci.? This process started in the aftermath of 1898, when the AFL 
established connections with the fledgling union movements on the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico and Cuba. This policy became consolidated during and 
immediately after the First World War and probably peaked after the Second 
World War.?! In Europe the AFL (and, since 1955, the AFL-CIO) convinced 
minorities to leave labour movements viewed as communist, such as in France 
and Italy in the late 1940s and in Portugal in the 1970s.? In 1959-61 the AFL 
established the American Institute for Free Labor Development (AIFLD), 
which enabled still more forceful penetration in Latin American trade unions. 
The institute, which received funding from sources such as USAID and had 
prominent American businessmen on its board, trained thousands of Latin 
American labour officials ('agents of influence") and supported agreeable 
unions. The AIFLD’s direct involvement in, for example, the overthrow of the 
governments of Cheddi Jagan in British Guiana (1963), Joăo Goulart in Brazil 
(1964), and Salvador Allende in Chile (1973) is a subject of controversy but is 
likely to have been substantial.” 

Since the 1970s, part of the “historical block” has been undermined. 
American economic power waned, while competition from Asia and Europe 
intensified. Capital flight, runaway industries and an increasing market share 
held by foreign firms caused the disappearance of jobs in the United States and 
rendered tripartite cooperation a less self-evident option for the unions. 


Transnational Labour Relations 


The American labour movement has influenced the Canadian trade unions so 
heavily over the past century and a half that to call the American organizations 
a model for their Canadian counterparts would be an understatement. More 
accurately, labour relations in both countries became closely intertwined and 
even formed a single 'transnational system” from the 1920s to the 1960s or 
19705.2* 

This extremely extensive integration arose from areas of close interdepen- 
dence between the two economies. While Canada and the United States were 
“never entirely collapsible into a single unit, general patterns and parallels of 
striking similarity’ certainly existed. The relationship between the two 
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countries was not based on equality: the United States dominated in economic 
areas and labour relations alike. Back in the 1860s, US-based “international” 
trade unions established their presence in Canada (for example, among railway 
workers, printers, moulders, coopers, and cigar makers). Expansion into 
Canada appeared to be a logical step for American unions because of the 
downward pressure on wages resulting from labour's cross-border mobility. 
The Canadian workers, in turn, often welcomed the opportunity to join 
American unions because of their greater financial solvency and organizational 
experience. In the 1950s some 70 per cent of all organized Canadian workers 
were members of international unions.?” 

During the years that followed, American influences continued to dominate 
the Canadian labour movement. Accordingly, an ongoing but asymmetric 
relationship prevailed between the American and many of the Canadian unions 
for decades; although Canadian unions were included in a single labour 
relations system for most intents and purposes, the decisions were taken in the 
United States rather than in Canada. The balance suggests a centre-periphery 
dependency.?? 

Since the 1960s, this transnational system has gradually weakened. First, 
while the relative extent of unionization in the United States stagnated and 
then declined, it grew in Canada. Second, ties strengthened between the 
Canadian unions and the political parties (the New Democratic Party and the 
Parti Quebecois). Moreover, Canada — unlike the United States — has long had a 
highly regulated system of collective bargaining and a tradition of government 
involvement in labour affairs, as was borne out during the interventionism in 
the public sector negotiations in the 1970s. The disintegration of the 
transnational system of labour relations has revealed two different underlying 
traditions. While the Canadian pattern of interventionism (established in the 
early part of the century) was ‘comparatively latent’ under the transnational 
system, it was 'available for active invocation' at other points in time.?? 


Three Extensions 


The forms of transnationalism, briefly outlined above, are all within the range 
of “classical” labour history; they predominantly apply to workers” movements, 
and in particular to the institutional aspects of these movements. I have 
selected these examples because the transnational approach to labour history 
is, relatively speaking, most advanced in these areas. However, in no way do I 
want to give the impression that transnational labour history should restrict 
itself to institutional aspects. 

In the first place, working-class institutions are, of course, only one element 
of much broader class processes — an insight that has become generally 
accepted at the latest since the reception of Edward P. Thompson's The 
Making of the English Working Class. Labour history not only deals with trade 
unions, political doctrines or strikes, but also with workplace cultures, family 
life, non-wage survival strategies, religious traditions and so on. 

Unfortunately, class formation 1s often conceptualized as a national process. 
It is common to speak about the ‘growth’ or the “making” of American, 
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Mexican or Japanese working classes, almost as if these developments are 
neatly confined to certain nation-state borders. In part, this is understandable 
because '[the] central place of the national state in class analysis can be justified 
by its role in filtering world-system effects”.*% Over the course of time almost 
every working class has experienced conscious and not-so-conscious influences 
that have contributed to its national integration! but this should not lead us 
to overlook the existence of other influences which do not fit well into a 
national framework. Here, I’m thinking on the one hand of subnational 
processes like the formation of regional identities, including border-region 
cultures, and, on the other hand, of international influences. 

The most important cross-border influence in class formation is probably 
migration, especially migration which the people involved expect to be of a 
temporary nature. Sociologists and anthropologists nowadays assert that 
economic globalization has changed the nature of immigrants. Whereas in the 
past immigrants either left their country of origin only briefly or became 
*uprooted' persons who left their home country forever to embark on a 
painstaking process of integration in another country, these days increasing 
numbers of migrants are understood as ‘transmigrants’, that is, ‘immigrants 
whose daily lives depend on multiple and constant interconnections across 
international borders and whose public identities are configured in relationship 
to more than one nation-state'. They are simultaneously engaged in two 
nation-states, “in the sense that they maintain connections, build institutions, 
conduct transactions, and influence local and national events in the countries 
from which they emigrated”.*? 

This conceptualization has the definitive merit of showing that ethnic 
boundary demarcation does not exclusively take place within a national unit. 
But the underlying assumption that the pattern is entirely new is incorrect. 
Obviously, modern methods of transportation and communication aid 
migrants far more in maintaining contact with their region of origin than the 
means previously available. It would, however, be fallacious to think that 
migrants from previous eras did not stay in touch with their source 
communities. African-American slaves were obviously unable to sustain their 
ties, but indentured and free migrants corresponded with their family members 
and friends, remitted parts of their wages, and even returned for brief visits or 
permanently.” 

In some respects, transnational contacts have frequently led immigrants to 
live in two places at once. Those who perceived themselves as being inside and 
outside the United States experienced an ongoing process of double identity 
formation’? — a process that was further complicated by the fact that the 
migrants simultaneously belonged to gendered and socially stratified societies 
both in their source community and in their new area of residence. All this had 
significant consequences for the making of the American working class. The 
further exploration of these consequences and their implications for the 
multiple cross-border connections is a fascinating challenge for the future.?? 

In addition to migration there are other transnational influences on class- 
formation. For two centuries or more, transnational flows of information have 
existed, through private correspondence or international workers” organiza- 
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tions.” Also relevant are transnational corporations, which unintentionally 
forge ties between workers living on different continents. 

This brings me to a second consideration. The contact between workers in 
separate nation-states does not always take place directly. A great deal of 
communication occurs through third parties. Take, for instance, international 
exhibitions. Since the mid-nineteenth century these have frequently acted as 
intermediaries between workers from different countries or even continents. 
The tripartite International Labour Organization (ILO) provides another 
example. This institution, founded in 1919, attempts to establish certain 
international labour standards (for example, the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, or the right to equality of opportunity and treatment in 
employment) by stipulating so-called Covenants that have to be ratified by 
its member states.?? The ILO's activities influence the quality of working-class 
life and the substance of workers' struggles in numerous countries. A third, 
very important, example is offered by the mass media. During the last four or 
five decades American movies have had a considerable impact on working- 
class cultures in other countries — although non-American working-class 
families naturally reappropriate American films and construct meanings to fit 
their own realities.?? 

My third and final consideration is obvious: working classes can not be 
understood by focusing only on material aspects. Labour transnationalism 1s 
always a combination of material and symbolic practices. It is often not 
difficult to understand the material side of transnationalism. Many trade 
unions, for instance, will usually only undertake cross-border activities when 
these seem to be efficient for the realization of the members” goals — unless such 
activities are relatively cheap and not particularly time-consuming and/or are 
also rewarding for individual officials, such as sending delegations to 
conferences of foreign sister organizations or telegraphing declarations of 
solidarity.” 

The symbolic side of labour transnationalism requires more interpretive 
efforts. Take, for example, the strong influence of quasi-Masonic ritual in 
American workers’ organizations. On the one hand, this is a clear example of 
transnational diffusion, because these rituals originated in Britain and later 
spread to the settler colonies in Australasia and North America. But, on the 
other hand, Americans translated these ritual traditions in their own ways. The 
Independent Order of Red Men of the late nineteenth century, for example, 
combined Anglo-Saxon ritual with presumed Native American symbols 
(tomahawk, bow and arrow and so on). However, the historical analysis of 
such symbolic constructions is little advanced and is admittedly very difficult. 
First, the symbols may have a self-referential quality and, second, the meanings 
they represent should be placed in multiple and fluid cultural contexts.* 
Symbolic aspects can also overrule material short-term interests or be 
transformed into materia] interests in their own right. 

Historical research of this subject is still in its infancy* and I can only make 
a few very tentative suggestions for further reflection. Maybe the multiple 
identities approach could be a useful starting point, since it tries to move away 
from outdated discussions about whether to give priority to gender, race or 
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class in labour studies, in order to reconstruct how gender identity, race 
identity and class identity have ‘shaped each other”.** The multiple identities 
approach usually emphasizes that different identities together produce multi- 
faceted individuals and groups. That is the great virtue of this approach, and 
little can be said against that. However, keeping transnational working classes 
in mind, it is also necessary to recognize that people with multifaceted identities 
have multiple interests and can therefore create collectivities in various ways. 
And a collective identity is always based on a perceived community of the 
members of that collectivity and on criteria for exclusion which determine who 
can definitely not be considered a member of the group. Important questions 
that come to the fore, then are: how do certain transnational identities come 
into being and how do they develop? And how do they relate to other 
identities? 

Needless to say, the above reflections are provisional and require much 
further thought. It is also needless to say that a transnational interpretation of 
American labour history cannot replace the older national approach, unless it 
includes and simultaneously relativizes the nation-state, precisely by taking this 
state seriously and by placing it in a wider perspective. If we succeed in 
developing such a new interpretation, we will begin to see how ‘familiar 
phenomena' of American (working-class) history make “better sense in 


transnational perspectives than in familiar nation-centered terms'.* 
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Chapter 10 


International Trade Unionism: 
A Long View 


Introduction 


Trade unions' earliest cross-border activities date back to the first half of the 
nineteenth century. [nitial attempts at international cooperation proved fragile 
and shortlived.! Only in the 1880s and 1890s did the first stable organizational 
structures emerge. In the course of the twentieth century they grew into giant 
institutions, of which the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), founded in 1949, is now by far the most important. In this chapter I 
analyse some of the background to the international trade unionism that 
consolidated itself in the twentieth century — paying particular attention to the 
ICFTU - and offer some thoughts about the future. 


Why International Activities? 


The first logical question is: why is the trade-union movement active 
internationally? Answering this question is surprisingly complicated. While 
international solidarity appears obvious, myriad opposing short-term interests, 
political obstacles and cultural differences severely impede cross-national 
cooperation. Nationalism, competition among workers from different coun- 
tries and mutual misunderstanding need to be overcome time and again. The 
success of this effort depends on several factors. 

The oldest positive factor may well be economic. By supporting groups of 
workers abroad, one strengthens one's own bargaining position. The 
emergence of the International Federation of Transport Workers in 1896 
should be interpreted from such a perspective: British dockers felt threatened 
by competition from their counterparts on the Continent and responded by 
founding chapters in Rotterdam and Antwerp.? 

A second economic mechanism concerns transnational product markets 
rather than transnational labour markets. Consider the support given by the 
United Steel Workers of America to the bauxite miners in Jamaica in the 1950s. 
The reason was explained clearly in the inaugural speech delivered by David J. 
McDonald upon becoming president of the USWA: 
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You have all been reading about the development of iron ore mines in Venezuela and 
Guatemala and the development of bauxite mines, which as you know, we use for the 
manufacture of aluminium, in Jamaica. 

We must have concern for the working conditions of the iron ore miners in the 
United States and Canada. We must protect their standards. 1 don't know how you 
mean you can protect their standards if thousands of virtually enslaved men go down 
into the mines of Venezuela, Guatemala, and Jamaica for a standard wage of a dollar 
a day. ... Great rich[es] of ore, owned by American corporations, are being 
developed by American corporations to be worked by the natives of those countries 
at miserable wages. I propose we look into this problem.? 


In such an instance transnational solidarity provides a solution to competition 
for distribution opportunities. 

The third economic mechanism concerns transnational capital. As more 
corporations open up branches in several countries, their employees will 
experience a growing need to work together cross-nationally. According to 
Dan Gallin, the former general secretary of the International Union of Food 
and Allied Workers’ Association, the primary issue is “to prevent a company 
from gaining an advantage from differences existing between countries with 
respect to the degree of union-organization, union militancy, and union- 
strength, working conditions, wages or government policy". 

This is often easier said than done. Divergent living and working conditions 
in different countries make formulating a unanimous international policy 
complicated. For this reason and others, the so-called world councils have been 
rather fragile constructions thus far.? 

Aside from economic factors, international lobbying is important. In all 
efforts to establish international regulations directly affecting wage-earners or 
attempts by different governments to harmonize legislation, trade union 
confederations will obviously try to coordinate their influence. Since the late 
1960s, for example, the governments of the advanced industrialized countries 
have sought to harmonize their national legislation on chemicals to avert trade 
conflicts and ensure equal conditions for competition. In over a decade this 
harmonization has been accomplished in stages comprising regulatory 
measures in countries such as Switzerland (1969), Japan (1973), the United 
States (1976), France (1977), and Germany (1980). Clearly, this harmonization 
will affect not only the environment and consumers but also all employees 
working with chemical substances in the relevant countries. The attempt by the 
international trade union movement to influence this process of regulation was 
therefore understandable. 

Another case concerns the International Labour Organization established 
in 1919. This Organization formulates Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions regarding international labour standards. The Draft Conventions then 
need to be ratified by the countries party to the ILO, although this often does 
not happen. As known, the annual conferences of the ILO comprise three 
distinct groups: the Government Group, the Employers’ Group and the 
Workers’ Group.’ Coordinated action has consistently enabled the interna- 
tional trade union movement to exert considerable influence on the Workers' 
Group. 
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Moreover, general solidarity has been conducive to establishing cross- 
national cooperation between trade unions on several occasions. Many 
activities are not attributable to the short-term interests of groups of workers 
but arise from a more general sense of a common predicament. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, for example, the refusal of dockers to transship goods originating 
from, or bound for, South Africa had nothing to do with economic interests 
and everything with compassion for their oppressed black co-workers. 

Often, such manifestations of solidarity reflect political or personal 
ideologies as well. Socialism became important in the process very early on. 
The abundant contacts established between militants from different countries 
at congresses of the socialist 'Second International”, for example, is far from 
coincidental. As a knowledgeable observer once wrote: 'the socialist congresses 
of Zurich in 1893 and of London in 1896, which brought workers of many 
countries together, and which urged upon them the idea of international 
organization, did much to accelerate” the formation of International Trade 
Secretariats (ITSs). After all, socialists assumed that the capitalist world 
system could be surmounted or curtailed only by a united world working class. 

The syndicalist International Working Men's Association and the commu- 
nist Profintern (Red International of Trade Unions (RITU), 1921-37) of the 
inter-war years also derived from such ideas but were far more critical of 
international social democracy.? 

All these ideological or religious motives of internationalism were mainly 
symbolic: they let trade union members in different countries know that they 
were not alone and that their brothers and sisters elsewhere were fighting the 
same battle. This symbolic nature is also expressed in international petitions or 
statements of solidarity. Although these attributes often have very few 
practical ramifications, their importance to the movements is considerable. '? 

Moreover, all the motives for trade union internationalism mentioned here 
may be counteracted by other motives. Take, for instance, those segments of 
the working class employed in industries that rely on raw materials from other 
countries; they tend to have an interest in low wages among their foreign 
colleagues and in the uninterrupted supply of raw materials. Therefore, they 
are less likely to engage in acts of solidarity.!! Likewise, political lobbying can 
impede international solidarity, and the political ideology of transnational 
solidarity regularly clashes with racist convictions. 

Trade union internationalism therefore does not arise automatically from 
workers' interests but needs to be achieved time and again. The effort's success 
and the process depend largely on the general political situation. During 
periods of sweeping radicalization (for example, 1917-20, 1968—73) inter- 
nationalism that is not inspired by short-term economic concerns stands a 
better chance than in times of moderation.!? 


A Persistent Dual Structure 


Virtually from the outset the international trade union movement has had a 
dual structure: on the one hand the cross-national cooperation between 
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workers in the same occupations (International Trade Secretariats) and, on the 
other hand, the joint efforts of national trade union confederations. 

Economic motives were paramount in the establishment of the first 
International Trade Secretariats. The printers, for example, were highly skilled 
workers with international mobility. They had long-standing cross-national 
relationships, especially within separate linguistic regions (for instance, the 
French region, comprising France and parts of Belgium and Switzerland) and, 
as early as the 1860s, attended the conferences of fraternal trade organizations 
in other countries. Here, issues like the viaticum (travel money) loomed large. 
Their attempts at building an international federation started around 1880. 
The convention of 17 delegates of printers’ unions in Paris, in July 1889, gave 
rise to an ITS.” 

Around the same time and in the same city there was a meeting of over 100 
delegates from miners’ unions in Britain, France, Germany and Austria; less 
than a year later they formed the International Miners’ Federation. Once 
again, economic motives came into play. Charles Fenwick, the secretary of the 
North English Miners’ National Union noted that, on the Continent, working 
conditions were worse and wages lower than in Great Britain; an international 
alliance was therefore desirable to improve working conditions and wages on 
the Continent and to protect British miners from cheap coal.!4 

The printers and miners were pioneers. Many other International Trade 
Secretariats soon followed: “Aside from the example of the printers and of the 
miners, the formation of Trade Secretariats after 1890 was stimulated by the 
growth of trade unions in many countries, by strikes which attracted 
international attention, and by the congresses of the Second International.'? 
By 1900 there were 17 International Trade Secretariats. On the eve of the First 
World War in 1914 the figure had risen to 28.16 

Working relations between national trade union confederations were entirely 
different. These confederations in Western Europe and North America were 
formed around the final decades of the nineteenth century (see Table 10.1). 

Only with this process under way did the establishment of an International 
Secretariat of National Trade Union Centres (ISNTUC) become possible." 
Following exploratory gatherings between trade unionists from different 
countries in Copenhagen (1901) and Stuttgart (1902), an International Centre 
was organized in Dublin in 1903 under the aegis of Carl Legien, the leader of 
the German trade union movement. 

The brief period between 1889 and 1903 was therefore exceptionally 
important for the subsequent rise of the international trade union movement. 
The structures devised during those years remained largely unchanged 
throughout the twentieth century. The labour economist James Scoville has 
rightly observed that 'the initial structure of the labor movement exercises an 
impact on the future course of its evolution'. The causes are 'the persistence of 
ideology formed at the beginning”, “the survival imperative of institutions”, and 
the labour movement's influence on the society around it, which subsequently 
reverberates on the movement. 

The course of events a century ago has given the international trade union 
movement a dual structure: International Trade Secretariats and international 


Table 10.1 
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The founding years of some national trade union confederations 


1868 Great Britain Trades Union Congress 

1880 Switzerland Schweizerischer Gewerkschaftsbund 

1883 Canada Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 

1886 United States American Federation of Labor 

1888 Spain Unión General de Trabajadores 

1890 Germany Generalkommission der Freien Gewerkschaften 
Deutschlands 

1893 Austria Reichsgewerkschaftskommission 

1893 The Netherlands Nationaal Arbeids Secretariaat 

1895 France Confédération Générale du Travail 

1898 Belgium Commission Syndicale 

1898 Sweden Landsorganisationen i Sverige 

1898 Denmark Det Samwirkende Fagforbund i Danmark 

1898 Hungary Szakszervezeti Tanács 

1899 Norway Landsorganisasjonen 

1906 The Netherlands Nederlandsch Verbond van Vakvereenigingen 

1906 Italy Confederazione Generale del Lavoro 


Source: Dreyfus, Michel (2000), "The Emergence of an International Trade Union 
Organization (1902-1919y', in Marcel Van der Linden (ed.), The International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Berne: Peter Lang Academic, pp. 25-71 at 
pp. 28-29. 


confederations (with changing names). This structure is not necessarily the 
most logical one. Conceivably, the International Trade Secretariats could have 
formed an international federation independently. In that case, only one 
international umbrella organization would exist today, and such an arrange- 
ment would probably have been more effective (see Figure 10.1). Occasionally, 
individuals suggested reorganizing the movement in this way (for example, Edo 
Fimmen of the International Transportworkers Federation in the 19205). 
However, this was to no avail: the forces of institutional inertia prevailed.'? 

Why did the International Trade Secretariats not form their own federation 
from the outset? One possible reason is that they focused on direct economic 
aspects (the worldwide problems of certain industries), whereas the ICFTU 
and its precursors (including the IFTU) were more politically oriented.?? 

Nonetheless, the operations of International Trade Secretariats and the 
international confederations consistently overlapped considerably, which often 
made for tense relations.?! 


Collective Bargaining as Ideology 


Politics has always been essential for the ICFTU and its precursors. Only the 
substance of the politics supported by the international trade union movement 
has changed. The IFTU still used Marxist terminology and believed that 
capitalism should be abolished; the ICFTU never made any such statements. 
As an observer once noted, ‘For the first time an international trade union 
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Country X Country Y Country Z 

Trade union of Trade union of Trade union of ITS of 
occupational occupational occupational occupational 
group A group A group A group A 
Trade union of Trade union of Trade union of ITS of 
occupational occupational occupational occupational 
group B group B group B group B 
Trade union of Trade union of Trade union of ITS of 
occupational occupational occupational occupational 
group N group N group N group N 


National trade 
union confed- 
eration X 


National trade 
union confed- 
eration Y 


National trade 
union confed- 
eration Z 


Federation of 
ITSs A-N or 
Confederation 


of national 
trade union 
confederations 
X-Z 


Figure 10.1 The logic of international trade union cooperation 


organization with strong Socialist participation, threw overboard the A B C’s 
of its predecessors, such as class struggle, overthrow of the economic system, 
and centralization’.?? 

The famous manifesto Bread, Freedom, Peace, which was adopted at the 
organization’s establishment in 1949 (and quoted with approval decades later) 
and replaced the old concepts, emphasized the importance of ‘economic and 
political democracy’, believed to be ‘inseparable’.2? Both economic and 
political democracy obviously lend themselves to several interpretations. The 
manifesto defines economic democracy as the ‘full participation by workers’ 
organisations in economic decisions affecting planning, production and 
distribution’ (that is, codetermination within capitalism). Nothing was to 
impede the pursuit of profits. Only in cases where ‘economic interests block the 
road to human progress’ might the private sector accommodate ‘public 
planning for people’.2* Admittedly, some delegates to the preparatory 
discussion, such as Hans Bóckler from Germany, defended the old view that 
capitalist society should be replaced by ‘an economic system in which the needs 
of the people are the only incentive to production'.75 This interpretation, 
however, did not receive general support, although it remained an under- 
current within the organization. 
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The ICFTU originally viewed political democracy as parliamentary 
democracy with free collective bargaining. The organization vehemently 
opposed all leftist and rightist dictatorships (*Fascist, Falangist, corporative, 
militarist, Communist, or of any other form’), which were perceived as 
reflections of each other in keeping with the totalitarianism theory that arose in 
the 19305. Logically, therefore, the ‘so-called trade unions’ of ‘totalitarian’ 
countries were characterized as ‘governmental instruments designed for the 
organised exploitation of workers for the benefit of a tyrannical state’.?’ 
Initially, it was believed that support for political democracy might coincide 
with a ‘third way” beyond capitalism and communism.?5 Later, however, the 
ICFTU opted unilaterally for capitalism (despite the ongoing objections to 
major concentrations of economic power) and the Western military apparatus, 
including NATO.% 

The specific ICFTU interpretation of economic and political democracy 
concealed a well-circumscribed idea of “proper” trade unions and the political 
constellations that would enable them to function optimally. Trade unions in 
'the free and industrialised nations of the world' were considered a model - 
albeit an imperfect one — for all other countries. This view obviously had 
major implications for the organization's actions outside the advanced 
capitalist nations.?! 

One of the ICFTU's goals from the outset was 'to provide assistance in the 
establishment, maintenance, and development of trade-union organisation, 
particularly in economically and socially under-developed countries”.*? It was 
assumed that ‘proper’ trade unions would (i) remain entirely independent of 
political parties and states; (11) concentrate on collective bargaining and 
lobbying for social security legislation; (iii) defend and promote parliamentary 
democracy. Often, these principles proved difficult to apply in the so-called 
Third World.? Much later, Adolf Sturmthal observed that, especially in the 
Anglo-American countries (whose trade unions dominated the ICFTU), there 
had been “a naive belief in the universal applicability of some form of 
collective bargaining'.** He listed a series of conditions for ‘a genuine 
collective bargaining system’, including ‘a legal and political system 
permitting the existence and functioning of reasonably free labor organiza- 
tions” (a condition that was fully compatible with the early ICFTU views) and 
the requirement that 'unions be more or less stable, reasonably well 
organized, and fairly evenly matched with the employers in bargaining 
strength”:?* 


Effective unions have rarely if ever been organized by ‘non-committed’ workers, i.e., 
casual workers who change jobs frequently, return periodically to their native village, 
and have no specific industrial skill, even of a very simple kind. Yet even fully 
committed industrial workers with little or no skill are capable of engaging in 
effective collective bargaining only under certain conditions which are rarely found. 
In most (though by no means all) newly industrializing countries, large excess 
supplies of common labor are available for nonagricultural work. Not only are 
unskilled workers rarely capable of forming unions of their own under such 
conditions; if they succeed in doing so, their unions have little or no bargaining 
power." 
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Since the 1970s some of these insights have penetrated the ICFTU leadership 
as well. Consequently, there is a growing awareness that a truly global trade 
union movement calls for a perception of trade unionism that is based less 
rigidly on a regional model (that is, the model of the capitalist core countries). 


Centre-Periphery Relations 


This brings me to the relation between trade unions from the core capitalist 
countries with their counterparts on the periphery. For a long time the 
international trade union movement virtually ignored the so-called Third 
World.* During the years preceding the First World War collaborative efforts 
between trade unions were limited to Europe and North America in nearly all 
cases. 

This situation persisted for some time after 1918. When, during his opening 
address at the congress in 1927, IFTU chairman A.A. Purcell mentioned his 
desire for an alliance between the trade unions in the colonies, the other board 
members stipulated that this view was Purcell's personal opinion.?? For several 
reasons, change came only during the Depression from 1929 onwards. The 
IFTU experienced competition from the RITU, which had been established in 
1921 and sought to expand its influence in the colonial and semi-colonial 
countries.?? Another factor was the concurrent growth of the labour movement 
in the Third World, which made the question as to which course it would 
pursue all the more urgent. 

While the IFTU responded by launching activities of its own, the political 
principles remained rooted in the colonial ideology. The general guideline was 
the programme of the LSI (Labour and Socialist International), which had 
been adopted at the Brussels Congress of 1928 and was questionable in many 
respects. The programme was dubious primarily because it was based on a 
linear development model of human cultures that placed the advanced 
capitalist countries at the highest level. The remaining peoples were assigned 
various ranks and graded on a cultural scale depending on the enthusiasm with 
which the labour movement in the merropoles had pursued their liberation. The 
course of gradual decolonization supported within the programme of the LSI 
on colonial policy reflected the views of the leading officials within the IFTU, 
which held that some peoples were not yet ready for the right to self- 
determination. The resulting need to 'educate' them would entail a more 
paternalist approach.” 

The IFTU campaigned for protective measures for the colonial working 
classes. The members of the ILO's Workers’ Group repeatedly urged extending 
the Conventions to the colonies. The Workers' Group also ensured that the 
ILO dealt with forced labour from 1926 onwards and adopted a Convention 
on the subject in 1930. 

On the other hand, the IFTU was far from a consistent supporter of 
‘peripheral’ workers with respect to international migration. Trade unions 
from immigration countries (the United States, Canada, Australia) in 
particular tried to curtail or halt immigration from Asia; and the existence 
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of racist, in addition to economic, motives became apparent when the 
Australian delegate at the world migration conference organized jointly by the 
IFTU and the LSI (London, 1926) argued that his country should remain 
white. The French and Belgian trade unions were willing to permit immigration 
only if jobs were indeed available.! The only dissenting forces were the ITSs of 
textile workers and hotel, restaurant and bar workers who opposed any 
restriction. of freedom of movement: rather than leaving the solutions to 
potential problems to the state, they urged that the trade unions address these 
issues through joint consultation.? 

Even after the war, it was quite a while before paternalism toward the semi- 
colonial and colonial trade unions made way for a more equal relationship. As 
noted above, the ICFTU continued trying to export Western models of trade 
unionism for a very long time. Differences in values clearly existed, especially 
between the American and the British approaches. During the Second World 
War the British TUC moved toward “a close relationship with the government 
in developing labour policy in the colonies’ and therefore often emulated the 
enlightened extension of a colonial power in Africa, Asia, and the Caribbean.* 
Peter Weiler has noted that: 


TUC activities ... helped to perpetuate the British empire. In part, this effect was 
unintentional. The TUC urged colonial trade unions to follow the same moderate 
reformist path that it did at home, although reformism produced different results in 
the colonies than it did in Britain. British workers had at least the political possibility 
to change their society while colonial workers did not. Thus, although reformism was 
not endorsed as part of a calculated strategy to preserve British rule, it inevitably had 
that effect. On another level, however, this effect was intended because British labor 
leaders accepted the idea of Britain's imperial mission and rejected any violent 
attempts to end it.** 


In some respects the AFL-CIO was the mirror image of the TUC. This trade 
union confederation also worked closely with its own government in its 
operations abroad and therefore opposed colonialism — as well as the 
organizations of the periphery that formed alliances with anti-colonial or 
nationalist (and therefore political and probably even socialist or communist) 
movements.^? 

In this paradox the two leading organizations within the ICFTU both 
established close alliances with their own government despite the contrast 
between their respective views on colonialism. While they were partially united 
in their rejection of political unionism, they had some differences on this 
subject as well. 

The situation often inspired mistrust among trade union leaders in the Third 
World. The AFL-CIO and the TUC were often regarded as the mouthpieces of 
great potentates and were therefore considered unreliable. Such suspicion 
obviously tainted the reputation of the ICFTU, which had long had difficulty 
establishing a base in the low- and middle-income countries. 

Today, things are somewhat different: support is growing along the 
periphery and the semi-periphery, especially in Asia. Nonetheless, the 
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Table 10.2 ICFTU affiliation fees by region, 1960—98 (percentages) 


1960 1975 1998 
Africa 1.4 1.6 1.4 
Asia and Pacific 4.3 11.8 15.6 
Europe 57.1 81.3 58.6 
Latin America and Caribbean 0.4 l 0.4 
North America 36.9 4.3 23.6 
Total 100.1 100 99.6 


Note: The Middle East is included in Asia. 
Source: ICFTU. 


organization remains financially dependent on the trade union movement in 
Europe and North America (see Table 10.2). 


Christian and Communist Competitors 


The fact that the ICFTU and its predecessor, the IFTU, were long considered 
extensions of the capitalist core countries helped other trade union inter- 
nationals gain ground in the periphery. 

The communist influence in the so-called Third World was considerable for a 
few decades. While the overwhelming majority of the support for the WFTU 
consisted of members of state-controlled trade unions in 'socialist countries 
such as the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and China and of trade unions in 
Southern Europe, the organization also comprised influential member 
organizations for a while in countries such as India, Indonesia, Ceylon and 
French Africa. ^ 

The International Federation of Christian. Trade Unions (IFCTU), 
established in 1920 and focused entirely on Europe until the Second World 
War, was forced to extend its operations outside Europe after 1945, partly 
because several of its former member organizations had disbanded or merged 
into trade unions encompassing all ideologies (as, for example, in Germany 
and Austria). The IFCTU set up a reasonably successful regional organization 
in Latin America (1954) and recruited support in Vietnam and Africa as well. 

Relations between the ICFTU and the WFTU remained very tense, ^? 
although they were more cordial with the IFCTU. Since the 1960s, however, 
the situation has changed completely. The crisis in international communism 
has affected the WFTU as well. Successive sources of disagreement within the 
communist movement, such as the repression of the Prague Spring in 1968, the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, the rise of Solidarność in Poland in 
1980-81, and, of course, the subsequent fall of the “actual existing socialism” in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union eroded the organization. In Western 
Europe the most prominent WFTU members (the CGT in France and the 
CGIL in Italy) clearly grew closer to the non-communist trade union 
confederations. 
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The ICFTU was forced by its geographical expansion to reflect on its 
identity. According to Patrick Pasture: 


In large areas of the world, such as Africa and Asia, there were only limited 
possibilities for expansion for an explicitly and exclusively Christian trade union 
movement, although in these countries there was an outspoken interest in a trade 
union movement inspired by spiritual values. ... Moreover the worldwide expansion 
of the IFCTU was taking place within a climate of fierce competition with the 
ICFTU, which was suspected of wanting to push the IFCTU back inside Europe, 
and in time to finish it off altogether.* 


At the sixteenth IFCTU Congress (Luxembourg, 1968) the word “Christian” 
was definitively deleted from the organization's name; henceforth the IFCTU 
was known as the World Confederation of Labour (WCL). In addition, a new 
declaration of principles was adopted which merely stated that the WCL’s 
principles, objectives and methods of action were 'consistent with either a 
spiritual concept based on the conviction that man and the universe are created 
by God, or other concepts that lead together with it to a common effort to 
build a human community united in freedom, dignity, justice and brother- 
hood'.?? 

The rapprochement between the main movements in trade union inter- 
nationalism enabled new regional structures, the most obvious example being 
the establishment of the European Trade Union Confederation (ETUC) by the 
ICFTU affiliates in 1973. The word ‘Free’ was noticeably absent from the new 
organization's name and conveyed a willingness to work with other unions.” 
In 1974 eight WCL affiliates joined. They were followed by the Italian 
communist CGIL the next year and by the French communist CGT in 1999, 
The ETUC now comprises all major trade union confederations in Western 
Europe. 


Looking Ahead 


All told, the world trade union movement appears to have tremendous 
potential. I attribute this to three factors. First, the total number of wage- 
earners in the world is likely to continue to increase in the decades ahead, 
certainly in absolute and probably also in relative terms (that is, as a 
percentage of the world population). Second, the international trade union 
movement is now less divided than ever before. Third, the “third wave of 
democratization' of the 1980s and 1990s has afforded trade unions greater 
leeway, at any rate in the near future.? 

The international trade union movement's ability to take advantage of this 
opportunity for further growth depends heavily on the way in which it handles 
several challenges. In the century ahead the working class will probably be 
located increasingly outside the high-income countries, so overcoming Euro- 
centrism is essential. Jelle Visser has noted four major differences between the 
European Union and the rest of the world. First, union density (one-third of all 
wage-earners) is higher than in other world regions. Second, sectoral 
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collective bargaining with collective employers’ organizations still exists in 
Europe, whereas nearly everywhere else some form of enterprise unionism 
dominates along with the corresponding enterprise collective bargaining. 
Third, most European countries have some kind of institutionalized 
collaboration between states, employers and trade unions, whereas in other 
countries the system has either disappeared or has never existed. And, fourth, 
European industrial relations have a stronger transnational base than those in 
other regions, including the area of the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(Canada, Mexico and the United States) — the unique ETUC is a case in 
point." This situation calls for a new conceptualization of trade union duties 
that is applicable both within and outside Europe without imposing one 
region's standards on another region. Obviously, such an open approach 
should coincide with an effort to implement international labour standards 
universally. 

This strategy leads me to the second challenge: globally, workers in the 
public sector and in the large industrial and commercial firms constitute a 
relatively small minority of the labour force. The majority works in rural areas 
or in what is known as the informal sector. Traditionally, the international 
trade union movement has taken little interest in this majority. If the 
movement aims to acquire true influence in the low- and middle-income 
countries, it will need to devise new strategies for these sectors. These new 
strategies might in turn benefit the high-income countries, where there is also 
an increasing number of grey zones of (ostensible) self-employment, in which 
individuals formally work on their own but in reality are dependent on one or 
two customers. The ICFTU is keenly aware of this issue, as became apparent 
during the world congress in Melbourne (1988).? With agricultural share- 
croppers, self-employed workers and the like, however, the dividing line 
between wage labour and small entrepreneurship 1s fairly obscure. Organizing 
these people will therefore require non-traditional trade union models. 

Third, labour relationships in the more traditional trade union settings (the 
public sector and industrial and commercial firms) will almost certainly 
undergo major changes. Giovanni Arrighi has noted that governmental and 
business structures became highly bureaucratized and formalized during the 
twentieth century and that this trend has led to bureaucratization in labour 
movements as well. In his view, the new organizational forms of firms and state 
apparatuses might bring about the conditions for “the revival in entirely new 
forms of the more flexible and informal organizational structures typical of the 
labour movement of the nineteenth century”.* 

Because of all these changes, the world trade union movement in the twenty- 
first century will have a somewhat different constituency than in the twentieth 
century. In previous decades white male workers in the West dominated the 
movement; the increasing economic importance of new industrializing 
countries and the ‘flexibilization’ and ‘informalization’ of labour relationships, 
however, will probably considerably expand the influence of women and 
people of colour in the global labour movement. In addition, the intensification 
of global connections, in part because of the ongoing growth of transnational 
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companies and the rise of the Internet, will add an entirely new meaning to 
workers' internationalism. 


All told, the international trade union movement faces immense tasks. To 


perform these duties, powerful organizational growth is an absolute condition. 
ICFTU and WCL now have an approximate combined total membership of 
150 million.” While this number seems large, it is in fact modest in that it 
accounts for only about 5 to 10 per cent of the world labour force. Much has 
been accomplished, but far more lies ahead. 
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Chapter 11 


Doing Comparative Labour History: 
Some Preliminaries! 


Introduction 


For a century and a half, conservative politicians, social reformers and labour 
militants have been studying workers’ movements in other countries, either to 
stave off the danger of “social unrest’ or to promote social change.” After a 
time, attempts were made to compare different national labour movements 
with one another, implicitly or explicitly. One of the best-known of these is 
Werner Sombart's short book, Why Is There No Socialism in the United 
States?, which was published in 1906. Sombart's study was inspired by the 
considerable difference in popularity of the social democratic parties in 
Germany and the USA.” However, for a long time such studies remained the 
exception." 

Since the 1970s the number of contributions to comparative labour history 
has increased by leaps and bounds, perhaps influenced by the globalization 
of the world economy. Remarkably, although a mountain of substantive 
research has been and is still being carried out, the methodological reflection 
that ought to parallel such research has been less evident.) As a result, many 
so-called comparative studies are either not really comparative at all or they 
contain no clearly presented question, no specific hypotheses or only vague 
conclusions. 

It is only very recently that labour historians have tentatively begun to be 
aware of the methodological aspects of their comparative efforts. This chapter 
aims to contribute to this self-reflection. In its course 1 shall build, on the one 
hand, on the experience gained and on the debate conducted at the 
International Institute of Social History in Amsterdam, which has carried 
out all kinds of projects in the field of comparative labour history since the 
second half of the 1980s. On the other hand, I want to investigate what insights 
social scientists (especially anthropologists, political scientists and sociologists) 
have to offer us, for they have an older and more intensive tradition of cross- 
national research. In doing so I shall try to guard against the pseudo- 
refinement evident in much methodological writing and which for ‘practising’ 
scholars is often unworkable. As Adam Przeworski has rightly noted, 
"Methodologists are at times listened to, always acclaimed, but rarely followed. 
Their canons are often impossible to observe and their advice often turns out to 
be impractical.’’ 
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Principles 


A comparison always relates to at least two items — two instances. We always 
compare one thing with another. All sorts of implications follow from this 
simple observation. 

First, a comparison is preceded by a stage in which the researcher needs to 
know a number of things about the instances to be compared before he or she 
can begin to make a comparison. In order to make a comparison, phenomenal 
knowledge of the separate instances is required. Such knowledge consists of 
observations such as the following: 


e "The earliest working-class organizations in Australia were friendly 
societies and trade unions in the 1830s.'% 

e '[1897] saw the beginnings of the modern Japanese trade-union move- 
ment with the establishment of a union for metalworkers.”” 


It is not until descriptions of this sort are assembled that it is possible to 
compare and to observe, for example, that the Australian unions were 
established some 60 years earlier than the Japanese. 

This brings me to the second point: the issue of comparability. In saying that 
two instances are “comparable” we can mean two things. Sometimes 
comparable means similar, and in that sense we can say that the Industrial 
Workers of the World in Australia and New Zealand were comparable, but 
that the American AFL and the French CGT prior to 1914 were not. However, 
stating that two items are comparable can also mean that it is possible to 
establish that there are mutual differences and similarities, in which case the 
American AFL and the French CGT before 1914 are comparable.'? When I 
talk subsequently about comparability, I am using the term in this second 
sense. 

And in this sense one could argue that everything can be compared with 
everything else, since all that is necessary in this regard is that “the things 
compared be capable of possessing the same attributes! The question 
therefore is never ‘Are two items comparable? but ‘Jn which respects are they 
comparable”. And that question is related to the question of whether it 1s 
meaningful to compare attributes. The meaningfulness of a comparison 
depends on the problem the researcher wants to solve. In some cases, it can be 
useful to compare trade unions with semi-conductor manufacturing firms and 
newspaper firms (as the American sociologists Michael Hannan and John 
Freeman have done), while in other cases it would be nonsensical to do so.!” 

Third, initially, the attribute of the two or more instances we wish to 
compare is usually a concept — “workers” radicalism' or 'trade-union strength' 
for example. To compare such an attribute in different instances it is first 
necessary to translate the concept into the language or languages of the other 
countries in which it is to be studied. The Philippine welga is not exactly the 
same as the Australian strike. A standard procedure for checking translations 
involves someone translating the term concerned from the one language into 
the other and someone else translating it back. If the result of the back 
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translation differs from the original term, the researcher knows something is 
wrong, either with the translation or the back translation. Another variant 
sometimes used involves a term being translated by two people independent of 
one another. If their translations differ, it is again clear that there are 
problems.” 

Often a concept has no direct equivalent in another language. In this case 
one cannot avoid defining the concept using more words and perhaps clarifying 
it using examples. But, even then, certain nuances might be lost.'* 

Fourth, once translations have been found for the concept, it is 
operationalized: the concept is converted into one or more directly perceptible 
variables. The difficulty here is that sometimes the same concept has to be 
operationalized differently according to the context. Suppose we wanted to 
compare economic growth in Australia and Indonesia in the period 1965 to 
1985 in order to correlate that with strike behaviour. An obvious way of 
operationalizing the concept ‘economic growth’ would be to use the annual 
change in per capita gross national product. But in Australia such a measure 
means something different from that in Indonesia because non-market bound 
activities are excluded from the measures, for example.'* Per capita GNP 
would thus give a distorted picture of economic growth in both countries. The 
construction of cross-nationally valid measures is one of the chief problems in 
comparative research.'* 

If we apply a measure to different instances without taking into account their 
differences, we are using a phenomenally identical instrument. If, on the other 
hand, we operationalize a concept differently depending on its context, we 
speak of conceptual equivalence. The critical consideration is 'not the 
phenomenal identity of the indicators and the indexes, but rather the extent 
to which the indicators ... index the concept under investigation'.!" 

Fifth, for a sound comparison the instances compared must be of the same 
level. The comparison of some units is meaningful in answering a question and 
the comparison of other units is not. In general, it will be meaningless to 
compare, for example, an urban working-class district with a national working 
class. Each level has its own characteristics and the explanations accounting for 
occurrences on one level are inadequate to explain occurrences on a different 
level, even if these levels are linked to one another.'? 

A sixth and final general point deserving attention is the issue of 
contamination, which is also referred to in the literature as ‘Galton’s problem’ 
because, in 1889, the statistician Francis Galton was the first to identify it. One 
talks of contamination when one process has caused similar changes in 
different instances. Suppose we wanted to account for why, both in Canada 
and Australia, the working-class mutual aid societies observed freemason-like 
rituals; we could do so only if we were aware that there was a process of 
historical diffusion, from Britain to the settler colonies. The so-called “error of 
contamination’ occurs when one is unaware of such a diffusion process and 
Australia and Canada are regarded as independent units, for example. As 
Stanley Lieberson has rightly remarked, “We would not think much of a 
biological experiment where laboratory animals injected with some disease- 
causing virus were compared with control animals placed close enough to catch 
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the disease through contagion. Yet, in point of fact, that is precisely the 
problem in many social research studies." ? 

If the problem of contamination is not recognized, ‘instance-stretching’ 
results: more instances are presented in which a certain phenomenon occurs 
than is really the case. This is less of a risk with small samples (with which the 
researcher is more familiar) than with statistical comparisons. Finding a 
workable solution to the contamination problem for this latter type of research 
is not easy. Where samples are small, carefully selected studies of instances 
may provide a solution because Galton's problem 'can be interpreted as an 
instance of a spurious relationship, which can be handled without difficulty if 
the source of the diffusion is known or suspected”.? Of considerable 
importance is the historical reconstruction of diffusion patterns, which often 
follow trade routes. 


Comparisons 


A historian may have various reasons for comparing instances, and there are 
therefore different types of comparison as well. Although there is no consensus 
concerning their classification, we can nonetheless distinguish three logical 
levels: contrasting, testing and incorporating comparisons. 


] Contrasting comparisons highlight similarities and differences between two 
or more instances. Researchers remain at the level of the observations but, 
on the basis of these, they can nevertheless attempt to draw up a 
classification, typology or taxonomy of the instances” and put forward 
hypotheses to explain possible causal relationships. Most comparative 
labour historians are involved in making contrasting comparisons.?? 
Following James Jasper we could describe these sorts of effort as 
ideographic comparisons.” An example can be found in the work of the 
German historian Hans Mommsen, who distinguished two types of labour 
movement in the world (the Anglo-Saxon and the Continental-European 
types) and postulated hypotheses for the existence of this bifurcation.?” 
Some believe that herein lies the most important function of comparisons. 
Hugh Stretton, for example, writes that ‘[clomparison is strongest as a 
choosing and provoking, not a proving device: a system for questioning, 
not for answering.” 

2 Testing comparisons aim to test hypotheses, typologies and the like; “they 
control (verify or falsify) whether generalizations hold across the cases to 
which they apply”. An example is provided by Stefan Berger's recent study 
in which Mommsen's typology is rebutted by a systematic comparison 
between the British Labour Party and the German SPD in the period 1900 
to 193] and in which a new typology is then proposed according to which 
there is 'a European labour movement including both the Labour Party and 
the SPD' which contrasts with 'altogether different non-European labour 
movements, like the American labour movement. 
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3 Incorporating comparisons use the hypotheses tested as the basis of a causal 
narrative that tries to expose the relationship between developments in 
different countries or regions. They seem to strongly resemble what Marc 
Bloch termed “historical comparisons’: ‘[t]his is to make a parallel study of 
societies that are at once neighbouring and contemporary, exercising a 
constant mutual influence, exposed throughout their development to the 
action of the same broad causes just because they are close and 
contemporaneous, and owing their existence in part at least to a common 
origin.”?* These sorts of reconstruction have twin advantages: “directly taking 
account of the interconnectedness of ostensibly separate experiences and 
providing a strong incentive to ground analyses explicitly in the historical 
contexts of the structures and processes they include.?? The theory behind 
such reconstructions is not yet very highly developed” and few attempts have 
been made to apply the theory in practice. However, one example that 
touches on the field of labour history is the work of Stein Rokkan who has 
tried to show that any explanation for the structures of various European 
party systems requires considering the tremendous societal conflicts that 
have occurred since the sixteenth century — that is, their beginning, their 
‘solution’ and their overall timing.** On the basis of such principles Rokkan 
has, for example, reconstructed the differential impact of the Russian 
Revolution on European working-class organizations.?? 


These different sorts of comparison form a series of logical stages. For the 
sake of convenience I have summarized the discussion in Figure 11.1. 

There are no hard and fast rules for contrasting comparisons, and 
particularly for devising causal hypotheses. Hans Reichenbach has rightly 
noted, for instance, that '[t]he scientist who discovers [!] a theory is usually 
guided to his discovery by guesses; he cannot name a method by means of 
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which he found the theory and can only say that it appeared plausible to him, 
that he had the right hunch, or that he saw intuitively which assumption would 
fit the facts’.*° 

I therefore now want to go on to consider testing comparisons in particular — 
that is, how comparisons can be used to control generalizations. This is the step 
most comparative labour historians have not yet been prepared to take. But 
such comparisons are indispensable to obtaining insight into relations and thus 


in enabling incorporating comparisons in the long term. 


Configurations 


Once the concepts and their operationalizations have been decided on and a 
hypothesis put forward to explain their mutual relationship (the so-called 
causal configuration), one can begin with the testing comparison. The causal 
configuration indicates the supposed relationship between an outcome (a 
historical result or ‘dependent variable”) and one or more underlying factors 
(causes or “independent variables”). Such a causal configuration can take all 
sorts of form. Here, I distinguish between four types of causal configuration, 
and discuss them in order of increasing complexity: 


Monocausality 


There is a direct and unique relationship between the dependent variable and one 
independent variable. Occasionally one comes across such monocausal 
configurations in historical sociology. Take, for example, Richard Lówenthal's 
hypothesis about the absence of proletarian revolutions in industrialized 
societies. Lówenthal argues that in modern complex societies, in contrast to 
agrarian societies, the large majority of the population (and thus of the working 
class too) has become so dependent on the state for all sorts of social and 
infrastructural provision that the result is an objectively founded fear of the 
collapse of that state.?" In the causal configuration outlined by Lowenthal there 
is, in addition to the dependent variable (missing revolutions in industrial 
societies), just one independent variable: the dependence of the population 
(including the workers) of the state in industrial societies. Of course, there might 
be several logical links (intervening variables) between the dependent and the 
independent variables, but that does not change anything in the overall structure: 


Independent Intervening Dependent 


variable variable(s) variable 


Multiple Causality 


Several singular causes can each separately produce the same outcome. 
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Thus workers can decide to join a strike because of an anticipated wage 
increase, peer-group pressure, or for political reasons." There is a debate over 
whether such multiple causality really exists. Morris R. Cohen and Ernest 
Nagel have suggested that '[w]hen a plurality of causes is asserted for an effect, 
the effect is not analyzed very carefully'.?? We can, for example, say that all 
sorts of causes (‘an overturned kerosene lamp’, ‘defective electric wiring’, ‘a 
faulty chimney’) can lead to a fire, but that is not correct: 


Instances which have significant differences are taken to illustrate the same effect. 
These differences escape the untrained eye, although they are noted by the expert. 
Thus the way in which a house burns down when an overturned lamp is the cause, is 
not the same as when defective wiring is the cause. The doctrine of plurality of causes 
is plausible only if we analyse the causes into a larger number of distinct types than 
we do the effect. The doctrine overlooks many differentiating factors present in 
several instances of a so-called effect, and by viewing these instances under their 
more generic features regards them as instances of the same effect. For many 
purposes it is perhaps convenient to retain this lack of symmetry in the analysis of 
causes and effects. But it does not follow from this fact of convenience that the usual 
ilustrations of plurality of causes really prove the absence of a one-to-one 
correspondence between cause and effect.* 


Despite its prima facie plausibility, this consideration cannot carry too much 
weight in historical research because a far-reaching differentiation of the 
dependent variable is either impossible or impractical.*! 


Syndromatic Causality 
Multiple causes in conjunction produce the phenomenon being studied: 


It is often argued that social events occur in syndromes that have a specific 
spatiotemporal location; in other words, societies constitute 'systems', and therefore 
various elements of societies interact with each other. Comparisons that disregard 
syndromes or interaction are based on an assumption that the phenomena to which 
the same name has been applied are in some way 'the same.” This assumption will 
usually be false.*? 


Causal | Dependent 
syndrome | variable 
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An example is the national integration of working classes, which seems to have 
been promoted by a complex range of factors: the timing and profitability of 
capital accumulation; a nation's international prestige; the coming of 
interregional connections; and the extent of compulsory education, suffrage, 
conscription and social security provisions. All these influences are inter- 
dependent.” 


Multiple Syndromatic Causality 


Multiple combinations of causes can each separately lead to the phenomenon 
being studied. This, Charles Ragin claims, seems to be the usual case: typically, 
there are several combinations of conditions that may produce the same 
emergent phenomenon or the same change.** 


Causal syndrome A 


y 


Independent 
variable 


Causal syndrome B 


One example of this is the social basis of Spanish anarchism in the 1920s and 
1930s, to which there were, in fact, two social backgrounds: latifundism in 
southern Andalusia and modern industry in northern Catalonia. 

Of course, no one can know what causal configuration we are dealing with in 
historical reality. If we propose a monocausal hypothesis, we shall therefore 
have to bear in mind that relations can be more complex in practice. 


Samples 


Once a hypothesis concerning the causal configuration has been formulated, a 
sample of instances has to be selected. The sample has two important 
characteristics which we have to bear in mind in the research design: size and 
composition. 


Size 


As we shall see, the question of how many instances we wish to study (the 
sample size) largely determines the choice of research method. The number of 
possible comparisons increases geometrically with the number of instances 
studied. If I study two instances I make one comparison. With three 
instances, three comparisons are possible. With six instances, the number of 
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possible comparisons rises to 15. The general formula for this is: 


Nx(N- 1) 


Number of possible comparisons — > 


where N is the number of instances studied. 
Small sample sizes have the advantage of enabling a greater level of detail to 
be achieved. For instance, according to Charles Tilly: 


On the whole, comparative studies of big structures and large processes yield more 
intellectual return when investigators examine a relatively small number of instances. 
This is not because of the intrinsically greater value of small numbers but because 
large numbers give an illusory sense of security. With small numbers, the student of a 
structure or process has little choice but to pay attention to the historical 
circumstances and particular characteristics of the cases at hand and thus to work 
harder at meeting the commonsense conditions of effective comparison.** 


The disadvantages of small samples are principally that overdetermination can 
easily occur (I shall return to this point later) and that measurement error has a 
greater impact.*” In general, labour historians compare two or three instances, 
sometimes a few more. Comparisons involving ten or more instances have so 
far been rare.% 


Composition 


The composition of the sample is clearly important for the research design. 
Which countries, industries, cities and so on do we compare? The selection of 
instances can be influenced by all sorts of factors: ^? 


Familiarity with instances. lt is precisely with small samples that it is 
important for the researcher to be aware of the details. Historians 
wanting to conduct comparative research will therefore most probably 
select instances whose history they are very familiar with. 

Availability of data. In so far as a historian wants to use secondary sources, 
it is clearly important that such sources exist. If the history of a particular 
working-class or labour movement has scarcely yet been studied, it is 
tempting not to include this instance in the sample. In practice, this often 
leads to former communist countries or so-called Third-World countries 
being excluded and to an emphasis on the OECD countries. 

Language. lf a historian's only language is English, he or she will prefer 
to select Anglo-Saxon countries or other former colonies of the British 
Empire. More specifically, labour history shows a marked preference for 
comparisons between the USA and Britain. 

Country size. Labour historians often employ an implicit selection 
criterion: the countries being compared have to be “large”. So even if the 
researcher has languages other than English, the countries most likely to 
be included in the samples are France, Germany, Russia, Italy (and, of 
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course, the USA and Britain). Denmark, Portugal, for example, are 
rarely included in samples.* Sweden and the Netherlands are exceptions; 
they appear in samples rather often because their highly developed 
welfare states make them special cases. 


In addition to such practical considerations, two methodological criteria play a 


role: 


e Similarity of instances along one or more dimensions. Many comparisons 


focus on instances with common characteristics — for example, Western 
industrial nations, geocultural region, and so on. As a result, some 
variables can potentially be held constant, which simplifies the 
comparison and makes the interpretation of results easier.?! 
Heterogeneity of instances. The more diverse the instances, the wider the 
range of historical experiences being studied and the more causal factors 
uncovered (provided that these instances are still “comparable” — that is, 
are still members of the same theoretical population and thus ‘capable of 
possessing the same attributes’). 


Methods 


Different Types of Comparative Methods 


The method used to test a hypothesis comparatively depends mainly on the 
number of instances and variables. Figure 11.2 summarizes the main 
possibilities. The number of instances is indicated horizontally and the 
number of variables vertically. The ‘all’ instances column and the ‘all’ variables 
row are included here, although it is not always clear what this means. In 
particular, we should bear in mind Stefan Nowak's caveat: 


In any investigation we are unable to grasp all of the connections and relationships. 
Always we are able to study some, while omitting others. It is better if the decisions 


Number of instances 


1 2 small large all 
l Classification 
2 . Bivariate 
Mill's methods classification 
small Description Statistical 
methods 
large 

all "Total 
history 


Figure 11.2 The application of comparative methods 
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we take in this matter are made in the full awareness of the fact, and worse if, having 
grasped only some relationships, we believe that we have examined them all.?? 


Most elements in this scheme will probably be fairly self-explanatory. 


e If I compare a number of instances on the basis of one variable, I am 
arranging them, classifying them. 

e IfI summarize, for a specific instance, the various variables that seem 
important to me (and their supposed mutual relations), | am describing 
It. 

e If I compare a number of instances (two or a few more) on the basis of 
two or more variables, Mill-type methods may be appropriate. I shall 
return to this point a little later. 

e If I examine a small sample of instances on the basis of more than a 
couple of variables, I can apply the Qualitative Comparative Analysis 
(QCA). 

e If the number of instances becomes large or even complete and I am 
concerned with only two variables, I can apply a bivariate classification. 

e If the number of instances becomes large or even complete and I am 
concerned with more than two variables, I can apply statistical methods 


(or QCA, as we will see). 


In the rest of this chapter I shall restrict myself to non-statistical comparative 
methods — methods used to examine roughly two to thirty instances. The 
principal measure in statistical comparisons is the mean; deviations are merely 
‘outliers’ that disturb the pattern we are looking for. By contrast, in non- 
statistical comparisons each instance counts equally and there are no ‘outliers’. 
Such comparisons are also termed “qualitative”. These are the absolute 
favourite in comparative labour history (but not in industrial relations and 
economic history). 


Method I 


The oldest method used to compare a small number of instances was described 
by John Stuart Mill in his A System of Logic (1843). In recent years, this 
method, which Mill claimed to be especially useful in scientific research, has 
also become popular again within the social sciences as a result of Theda 
Skocpol's powerful advocacy." 

Mill assumes that outcomes have single causes (monocausality). He makes a 
distinction between the Method of Agreement and the Method of Difference.” 
If we want to explain a phenomenon using the Method of Agreement, we have 
to examine two or more positive instances (that is, instances in which the 
phenomenon we wish to explain occurs) and trace the antecedents of that 
phenomenon. If, in every positive instance, certain phenomena other than the 
phenomenon itself also occur, we may have found a causal connection (see 
Figure 11.3). 
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Instance 1 Instance2 Instance N 


X, X4 X; 

Xə X5 Xg Differences 

X; Xs Xs 

Xn Xn Xn Similarity 
Y 


Figure 11.3 Method of Agreement 


This method can never give a decisive answer about the cause of the 
phenomenon being examined, for two reasons. 


] It is conceivable that X, occurs coincidentally whenever Y occurs and that 
X, and Y are not in fact related. 
2 It is conceivable that both X, and Y are caused by a hidden variable Z. 


So the usefulness of the Method of Agreement depends a great deal on the 
quality of our analysis of the antecedents of the phenomenon being examined. 
Whether we believe that X, really causes Y depends to a considerable extent on 
whether all the relevant factors have been considered, and to what extent we 
believe the links between the different factors are convincing. In other words, 
the Method of Agreement is not a ‘recipe’ that can be applied mechanically to 
discover the cause of a phenomenon; on the contrary, the efficacy of this 
method largely depends on the usefulness of the theoretical approach to the 
historical reality (and to decide which “factors” are relevant and may be causally 
related). 

If we want to explain a phenomenon using the Method of Difference, we 
need to look closely at both the instances in which it occurs and those in which 
it does not. In doing so we try to identify instances that resemble one another 
as much as possible — except, that is, in relation to the occurrence of the 
phenomenon being studied. Ideally, we would compare a positive and a 
negative instance that are otherwise identical (see Figure 11.4). 


Positive Instances Negative Instances 


Xi Xi Similarities 

X; X3 

X3 X4 

Xa Non X, Difference 
Non Y 


Figure 11.4 Method of Difference 
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But this, too, is no guarantee that X, causes Y. As with the Method of 
Agreement, it is still conceivable that X, is coincidentally missing when Y is 
missing and occurs coincidentally when Y occurs, or that X, and Y are caused 
by a third factor Z that has not been considered. 

It is also possible to combine the Method of Agreement with the Method of 
Difference. This is what Mill called the Joint Method or the Indirect Method of 
Difference (Figure 11.5). 


Positive Instances Negative Instances 


X Xi Non X; Non X; 
X; X4 X6 Xa 
X3 Xs X7 Xo 
Y Y Non Y Non Y 


Figure 11.5 Joint Method 


Obviously, this method does not resolve the essential problem either: we 
cannot trace the cause or causes of a phenomenon using a mechanical or 
technical trick because the connection between X; and Y may again be 
spurious.’ We must therefore conclude that Mill's methods of comparison can 
never identify a definitive causal connection. As Mill noted, this objection is 
more serious in the social than the physical sciences because of the recurrence 
of syndromatic causality. In a too seldom read chapter of his Logic Mill 
pointed out that particularly in “the phenomena of politics and history Plurality 
of Causes exists in almost boundless excess, and effects are, for the most part, 
inextricably interwoven with one another”. 

However, this does not imply that this method of comparison is not 
meaningful. The strength of the Method of Agreement, the Method of 
Difference and the Joint Method is that conceivable explanations can be 
eliminated. No element that does not always occur when Y occurs can possibly 
be the cause or at least the sole cause of X. And no element that occurs in both 
positive (Y) and negative instances (non Y) can be the cause or at least the sole 
cause of Y. 


Method II 


In 1970 the sociologists Adam Przeworski and Henri Teune presented an 
elaboration of Mill's methods. Their model differs mainly from Mill's because 
they use a greater number of variables. Somewhat modified, their Most Similar 
Systems Design is depicted in Figure 11.6. In this design the similar traits 


(X,,... Xy) are of no causal importance in explaining Y because they are 
constant while Y varies. In contrast, the traits that vary with Y 
(Xy 44... X4 4) form competing hypotheses. 


The Most Different Systems Design is depicted in Figure 11.7. Here one is 
searching for as many different instances as possible in which Y still occurs. 
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Similar Traits 


Different Traits 


Instances (Controlled variables) (Operant variables) Dependent Variable 
Xi... Xk Xa poss Xkan Y 

1 1,...0 0,...0 0 

2 1,...0 1,...1 1 


Figure 11.6 Most Similar Systems Design 


Since Y is invariant, it is not possible for the varying traits (X,41,--.Xk4n) to 


be causes of Y. 


Similar Traits 


Different Traits 


Instances (Controlled variables) (Operant variables) Dependent Variable 
Xy... Xx Xk pte) Xkin Y 

J 1,...0 0,...0 1 

2 1,...0 L...1 I 


Figure 11.7 Most Different Systems Design 


It is obvious that these two systems use the same logic as Mill: the Most 
Different Systems Design corresponds with Mill's Method of Agreement?! and 
the Most Similar Systems Design corresponds with the Method of Difference. 

Thus the importance of Przeworski and Teune's approach lies not in its 
general logic as such. While Mill's methods suggest monocausal links, 
Przeworski and Teune's designs explicitly emphasize that several traits (or a 
combination of traits) may have led to the presence of the dependent 
variable.2 In principle, this opens the way to exploring syndromatic causal 
configurations.© 


Methods III 


In the mid-1980s the American sociologist Charles Ragin developed a third 
qualitative method. This, too is, related to Mill’s methodology, but it also 
deviates critically from it in employing Boolean algorithms. The method is 
also called QCA (Qualitative Comparative Analysis). The main advantage of 
QCA is that it can also be used to analyse multiple syndromatic causality — the 
most complex causal configuration. 

The following example illustrates how the method works.® Suppose a 
researcher suspects that the success of strikes in progress (dependent variable S) 
is affected by the following three factors: a booming market for the product 
produced by the strikers (A); the threat of sympathy strikes in other industries 
(B); and the existence of a large strike fund (C). If a variable is ‘present’ this is 
coded as 1, and if a variable is ‘absent’ this is coded as 0. In this way, a so- 
called truth table can be constructed for an entire series of successful strikes 
(see Figure 11.8). The instance frequency (the column at the far right) plays no 
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Condition Successful Strike 
A B C S Number of Instances 
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Figure 11.8 Hypothetical truth table showing three causes of successful strikes 


further role of importance in the Boolean analysis because each combination of 
causes has to be studied sui generis. 

The truth table can subsequently be transformed into a formula in which 
upper-case letters denote ‘presence’ (score 1) and lower-case letters denote 
‘absence’ (score 0). In our case, this gives the following equation: 


(1) S = Abc + aBc + abC + ABc + AbC + aBC + ABC. 


Each of these seven combinations (sometimes also called ‘prime implicants’) 
describes a combination of causal factors (independent variables) which, in at 
least one case, are associated with the success of a strike. Equation | can be 
simplified by a process of reduction. The most important rule here is that 
when two prime implicants ‘differ in only one causal condition yet produce the 
same outcome, then the causal condition that distinguishes the two 
expressions can be considered irrelevant and can be removed to create a 
simpler, combined expression”. The logic underlying this rule is familiar to us 
from Mill: when only one causal condition diverges but the outcome remains 
the same, that causal condition is irrelevant in the presence of the other causal 
conditions. 

The process of reduction is continued as far as possible. In Figure 11.8 each 
row with one condition present and two absent is combined with rows in which 
two conditions are present and one is not, since all these rows have the same 
outcome (S= 1) and each pair differs in terms of only one condition: 


Abc and ABc produce Ac, 
Abc and AbC produce Ab, 
aBc and ABc produce Bc, 
aBc and aBC produce aB, 
abC and AbC produce bC, 
abC and aBC produce aC. 


Similarly, each of the rows with one condition absent and two present can be 
combined with the row in which all three conditions are present: 
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ABc and ABC produce AB, 
AbC and ABC produce AC, 
aBC and ABC produce BC. 


Furthermore, the reduced terms can also be combined with one another to 
produce even simpler expressions: 


Ab and AB produce A, 
Ac and AC produce A, 
aB and AB produce B, 
Bc and BC produce B, 
aC and AC produce C, 
bC and BC produce C. 


The result of all these manipulations is the final equation: 
(2) S=A+B+C. 


In this example, it turns out that what we are dealing with is not a multiple 
syndromatic causality but a simplified form of multiple causality. The entire 
process appears to be quite laborious, but fortunately a computer program has 
been developed to calculate all the combinations and then reduce them to the 
smallest number and degree of complexity. This is of great importance, 
particularly in the case of complex configurations involving the comparison of 
eight or ten causal conditions for example.” The QCA method has so far been 
applied relatively seldom, but interest in it seems to be increasing. The first 
QCA studies in the field of labour history have been published, while Ragin has 
also demonstrated how earlier research results — including those of Stein 
Rokkan on the differential impact of the Russian Revolution on the 
international workers’ movement — can be reinterpreted. 


Conclusion 


Of all the three approaches described above (the only formally grounded 
qualitative methods available), QCA seems to be the most useful to historians 
because it enables them to study multiple syndromatic configurations. But, 
even so, like the two other methods, the sophisticated QCA has some essential 
weaknesses. 

First, all the approaches assume that variables are dichotomous: a condition 
is either ‘absent’ or ‘present’. But real history is not that simple. Particularly in 
the case of ‘major events’, such as social revolutions, it is difficult to say when 
they have not occurred; by presuming a revolution could have occurred under 
certain circumstances we are in fact introducing theoretical considerations 
about the causes of revolutions that should really only emerge during the 
process of comparison.” But even if this kind of problem could be overcome — 
and there are indications that this is possible’? — historians (like social 
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scientists) will inevitably have to do some injustice to reality in their 
classification. This is perhaps why contradictions sometimes occur when 
QCA is applied in practice.” 

Second, none of the three methods offers a solution to the problem that, in 
history, several factors occurring at the same time can explain the same 
outcome. Historical research is concerned with highly complex phenomena 
(strike waves, working-class stratification and so on). There are few instances 
of such phenomena and one can never be certain that “other factors are equal”. 
As the sociologists Barton and Lazarsfeld have noted: “It is as though one set 
up the tables for a statistical or experimental research, but had only one or two 
cases to fill in each cell, and perhaps had to leave some entirely empty.”? The 
situation in which there are more independent variables than instances is called 
the Problem of Overdetermination and seems to have been first pointed out by 
the econometrician Herbert Simon in the 1950s." Several solutions to the 
problem have been put forward in the literature, but none is really effective. "^ 
It would seem there is no fundamental solution to the Problem of 
Overdetermination — the fact that there may be several explanations for a 
phenomenon opens the doors to paradigmatic controversies that cannot be 
settled by research." 

One must therefore conclude that there are clear limits to the scope for 
formalized comparisons. Time and again researchers are discovering that, 
although formal methods are useful, it is in-depth ideographic knowledge that 
is decisive in the end." This seems to be also true — and perhaps more so — for 
the ‘highest’ stage, the incorporating comparison. Here again, where over- 
determination occurs researchers will themselves have to decide which 
interpretation to opt for, and will probably have to do this more often than 
with testing comparisons. However, this does not necessarily mean researchers 
cannot use formalized methods in this stage.” 


Organizational Forms 


Comparative labour history is a difficult subject because it requires both a 
knowledge of different situations and considerable analytical ability. In 
exceptional cases, one individual is able to gain an in-depth knowledge of 
several instances and convincingly interpret this knowledge. But this type of 
individual - with Max Weber as prototype — is rare and, as the body of 
knowledge grows, their number will quickly decrease even more. 

In the past ten to fifteen years a number of new approaches to organizing 
comparative labour history have been explored. They seem to be of two types. 
The first is the collective model, whereby several national specialists form a 
team and jointly conduct comparative research. As far as I know, this form was 
first tried out by the Australian and Canadian labour-history associations. 
Teams of researchers were formed to investigate a joint aspect of the labour 
history of both countries and co-write an essay on it. The same concept was 
applied on a somewhat larger scale during a recent conference held in Paris 
(1995) called "l'invention du syndicalisme’. During this conference small groups 
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consisting of three or more national specialists worked together and co-wrote a 
report. This model turned out to be very useful, but it can succeed only if 
team members employ a common theoretical framework. 

A second approach is the project model, whereby a group of specialists each 
writes a national report and then tries to compare them. To enable such a 
comparison to be made, the specialists have to adhere closely to a list of points 
agreed in advance. The comparison itself can be made by the specialists during 
a workshop, but, employing a division of labour, it can also be left to one or 
more ‘specialized comparativists’. Examples of this approach include the 
project on the comparative history of mutual benefit societies, organized in 
Amsterdam,” the congress on “The European Sailor, 1570-1870", and the 
“Women and European Social Democracy During the Interwar Years” 
project.®! 

Both forms of organization could be developed further because, so far, they 
have tended to remain at the stage of contrasting comparisons — a stage in 
which less intellectual discipline is required than with testing comparisons. In 
any case, it is obvious that teamwork will be able to contribute much to the 
progress of comparative labour history — although there will probably always 
be excellent scholars who work entirely on their own. 
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is the illumination of specific instances. 
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Chapter 12 


How Normal is the ‘Normal’ 
Employment Relationship? 


Introduction 


Whoever speaks about the global market should not keep silent about labour. 
‘Globalization’ has become a popular, yet ambiguous, term, not least because 
it implies a justification for the demolition of ‘outdated’ forms of employment. 
Flexibilization, telework based at home, the dismantling of the employee 
rights, ostensible self-employment — this is all considered to be new and 
(post-)modern. The debate on globalization in the business press gives the 
impression that we are currently witnessing the dawning of a new era of far- 
reaching, unprecedented innovations affecting the working world. But is this 
really true? 

Politicians, economists and sociologists all have assumed that, over time, 
capitalism creates certain, so-called normal employment relationships and that 
these correspond best with profitability and capital accumulation. Recently, 
however, many have become convinced that the economic reality is 
significantly more complicated than was once thought. Capitalism produces 
multifarious new forms of exploitation without abandoning the use of its older 
forms. Slavery was not only a part of early colonialism, it exists even today in 
certain parts of the world, such as the Amazon and southern Asia. The 
domestic or putting-out system, in which families are contracted by businesses 
to produce goods at home, is not a purely pre-industrial phenomenon (as the 
term ‘proto-industry’ suggests), but has once again become a frequent 
occurrence and even appears to be on the rise. In agriculture, the practice of 
sharecropping, so often declared dead, has been resurrected in various forms, 
as can be found in California, for example, since the 1970s. 

The idea that normal employment relationships actually exist in capitalism 
has become entrenched in the thinking not only of the defenders of social 
market economy but also of radical social critics. The concept is a ‘prevailing 
fiction’ (to use Ulrich Miickenberger’s phrase) and is based on a form of wage 
labour characterized by:! 


® continuity and stability of employment 
e a full-time position for one employer only at the employer’s place of 
business 
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e a wage that enables an employee to support a small family (employee, 
non-employed spouse, one child), without falling below a certain 
standard of living 

e legally stipulated rights to protection and participation/codetermination 

e social insurance benefits based on the length of employment and the level 
of previously earned income. 


Initial Doubts 


For a long time, research in social history, like social policy itself, was based on 
the assumption that 'normal employment relationships' were the logical result 
of capitalist development and that all other forms of dependent employment 
would gradually disappear. By the 1970s at the latest, this view had been 
undermined by the appearance, in highly developed countries, of an emerging 
division of the labour force into two sectors. One was a relatively small sector 
consisting of the permanently employed whose work processes were being 
made more “flexible” through just-in-time production, job rotation, quality 
circles and so on; the other was a growing sector, characterized by insecurity 
and consisting of the ostensible self-employed, part-time workers, temporary 
help, and so on.? In the so-called Third World and even in the East and South- 
east Asian tiger states, normal employment relationships have always been the 
exception rather than the rule. Insecure employment relationships, under- 
employment and long-term unemployment are the reality there. 

Parallel to this development, historical research began to reveal that regular 
wage labour in the big businesses of capitalist centres had never been as 
important as earlier theories had led us to believe. Moreover, it was also 
recognized that the establishment of normal employment relationships was all 
but inevitable in this process. A milestone in this debate was the essay by 
Harvard economist Stephen Marglin, who argued in 1974 that the factory 
system could in no way attribute its historical success to a greater efficiency, 
but to the fact that the managers in mainly hierarchical systems of production 
could break the power of the labour force more easily. Therefore, the origins of 
the factory were not rooted in technological progress but in class conflict 
directed from the top. This theory has been proven since to be untenable in its 
original form. However, the debate sparked by Marglin’s work has 
demonstrated clearly that class antagonism exerted a major influence on the 
emergence of modern forms of capitalist employment relationships.? 

Even more important to this debate was the essay by Charles Sabel and 
Jonathan Zeitlin published 11 years later, in which the emergence of modern 
mass production was not interpreted as the inevitable consequence of economic 
forces, but as the contingent result of a historically ‘open-ended’ competition in 
the nineteenth century. Sabel and Zeitlin argue plausibly that, originally, there 
had been an equally efficient alternative to big centralized factories — namely, 
the networks of small decentralized ones.* 

By the 1960s it was widely discerned that nowhere in the Third World did 
regular wage labour predominate, despite all achievements in “development”. 
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On the contrary, poor households in the rapidly growing cities and in the rural 
communities felt forced increasingly to resort to a number of survival 
strategies, all of which at least shared the simple characteristic that they were 
far from what might be called normal employment relationships. The most 
important evidence of this insight was the increasing popularity of the term 
“informal sector”, which debuted in the early 1970s.? Since then, this term has 
been criticized innumerable times but remains widely used for lack of a better, 
more convincing alternative.* 

Moreover, with the emergence of research in women's history, it became 
clear that theories in history and social sciences had usually been based on the 
implicit and untenable presumption that wage-earners could only be studied 
and understood as individuals. In reality, however, they are almost always 
members of a family household. The work of wage-earners only represented a 
portion of the entire work that is done in a household. 


A New Interpretation Emerges 


Recently, the similarities between the various criticisms of the old paradigm of 
normal employment relationships have become more evident. The (still partly 
vague) outlines of a new interpretation are now taking shape. Nowadays, it is 
rarely contested that an informal sector exists in the capitalist centres and is 
actually expanding in some countries.? Even the idea that households combine 
several survival strategies is making headway in wider circles of historical and 
social scientific research.® 

Observation of the worldwide development of employment over the last two 
or three centuries teaches us that, historically and geographically, normal 
employment relationships are indeed rather “abnormal”. In the Third World 
there was, and is, only a small permanently employed labour force protected by 
social insurance. The few employees who enjoy relatively secure positions are 
thus often said to comprise the aristocracy of the workforce? — an inaccurate 
label since these relatively privileged employees frequently have strong ties to 
the villages in which they grew up and transfer a large portion of their income 
there. Ken Post draws the correct conclusion when he states that ‘in class 
terms, the pattern of capitalist development on the periphery was incapable of 
following the full “proletarianizing” logic of that of the centre'.!! 

The majority of scholars today accept two assertions: first, the great majority 
of migrants who move from the countryside to the cities never achieve normal 
employment — if they ever do have the opportunity to work for wages, then it is 
only on a short-term and irregular basis. Second, urban overpopulation leads 
to a number of economic activities that cannot necessarily be classified easily. 

lt is also becoming increasingly clear that working-class households in the 
urban centres were and are seldom completely dependent on wage labour 
(naturally combined with housework done primarily but not exclusively by 
women). Earned wages were and are still usually supplemented by side 
income earned by the various family members from sources such as the 
following: !? 
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e production of consumer goods for one's own use (subsistence labour) — 
including, for example, sewing clothes, raising pigs, chickens, and other 
livestock, and collecting trash 

e small-scale production and retail of goods, such as tailoring, raising 
livestock, collecting rags to sell, peddling 

e rental of land, working materials, living space, including the rental of a 
bed or room to a boarder or lodger 

e receipt of money, goods or services without immediate reciprocity being 
necessary — including the receipt of charity, social assistance and welfare, 
and support by friends and acquaintances when in need 

e stealing at the workplace, theft and embezzlement 

e receipt of credit through pawnbroking. 


More recent historical research even suggests that the number of working- 
class families in Europe and North America that could live exclusively on a 
single wage income was always rather small. The historical importance of the 
male breadwinner needs to be greatly revised. Often a family had several 
members who were earning wages at the same time, and there were people then 
(just as there are today in the Third World) who held down several jobs at once. 

In light of such research findings, we need to reinterpret the erosion of 
normal employment relationships in Europe and North America as being the 
return to the ‘normal’ condition of irregular employment relationships in 
Blobal capitalism. 


The Consequences 


These new insights have far-reaching consequences. First, the task ahead is to 
re-evaluate the contrasts between the lower classes of the First and Third 
Worlds — although serious differences undoubtedly exist. In the cities of the 
First World, social classes exist whose work history is beginning to resemble in 
many ways that of the urban poor in the slums of the Third World, despite the 
large gap between their standards of living.'? 

Second, the dividing line between wage labour and small entrepreneurship is 
much more obscure than was originally thought. In both the Third and First 
Worlds there are grey zones of (ostensible) self-employment, in which 
individuals formally work on their own but in reality are dependent on one 
or two customers. This type of self-employment has been widespread in 
peripheral capitalism for decades, but lately it has also been increasing rapidly 
in the centres, such as in the construction business. Generally, there seems to be 
a historical connection in highly developed capitalism between phases of rising 
unemployment, on the one hand, and stagnation or growth of ‘small-scale’ self- 
employment, on the other. 

Third, the boundary between wage labourers and the marginal groups of the 
Lumpenproletariat (riff-raff) is not nearly as obvious as older theories would 
have us believe. In times of desperation, regularly employed wage-earners may 
indeed exhibit behaviour characteristic of the Lumpenproletariat, such as 
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begging and prostitution, as a way of surviving. They will also steal at the 
workplace, which represents thoroughly criminal behaviour from the 
entrepreneurial viewpoint. Yet, the experience in the Third World has drawn 
our attention to a lower social class that can be characterized neither as the 
industrial reserve army in a Marxist sense nor as the classic Lumpenproletariat. 
Inevitably we need to come up with a new concept to apply to insecure 
employment relationships in this respect. 

Fourth, the concept of the ‘free’ labourer is less precise than is usually 
assumed. According to the classic definition, wage-earners, as “free persons” are 
free in a double sense because they alone market their own labour as a 
commodity and have ‘no other commodity for sale”. In many cases, however, 
the situation of wage-earners is much more complicated. Even though they are 
independent in a formal sense, they can be obligated to an employer — for 
example, through debt (advances that must be repaid), through room and 
board (company housing and the like) or through claims to company pensions. 

Fifth and last, the strict differentiation commonly made in Europe between 
urban and rural life must be revised. Contrary to what modernization theories 
like to tell us, the ties of urban migrants to their home villages often do not 
weaken, but rather strengthen, over time. The most probable reason for this is 
the lack of social insurance systems. As a result, the villages become safety nets 
during times of economic crisis. Recently, though, many villages have been 
unable to fulfil this task, because the rise of a commodity economy has drained 
their capacity for subsistence. 

What it means to be classified as ‘working-class’ is changing; the category is 
becoming extremely multifaceted. The normal employment relationship is far 
less ‘normal’ than has generally been held. Therefore, our task is not primarily 
to explain why socially insured wage labour is disappearing, but to answer the 
opposite questions concerning when and why there have been periods of 
normal employment relationships throughout history. 

We could even go a step further and ask, as did Claude Meillassoux and 
Immanuel Wallerstein, why a 'full-time proletarian' in capitalism should have 
existed or can now even exist at all. From the entrepreneurial standpoint, part- 
time proletarians are cheaper by far. Part-time proletarians (who belong to a 
household in which there are other sources of income, such as from agricultural 
subsistence work or from self-employment) lower the bottommost, barely 
acceptable wage threshold because they have other forms of real income. In a 
strictly proletarian household, however, the wage income must cover the 
minimum costs of survival and reproduction.That is, according to Immanuel 
Wallerstein, ‘why wage labor has never been the exclusive, and until recently 
not even the principal, form of labor in the capitalist world-economy’.'* 
Suddenly our problem has flipped. Instead of explaining why proletarianiza- 
tion took place, we have to explain why the process was so incomplete, or even 
why it happened at all. 
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Notes 
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Here I am plagiarizing Hinrichs, Karl (1989), “Irregulăre Beschăftigungsverhălt- 
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Chapter 13 


The Historical Limit of Workers' 
Protest 


Introduction 


Most labour historians have long tacitly shared assumptions that are only now 
becoming subjects of discussion. For over a century, the building of serious 
theories of the working class and the workers’ movement proceeded along two 
competing paths. One was the liberal! tradition, which reconstructed the 
development of labour movements as the history of the civil emancipation — 
and consequently the integration — of the working class within capitalism. The 
other was the socialist approach (embracing both moderates and radicals) that 
interpreted labour history as a history of attempts to transcend capitalism. 

When in the course of the twentieth century it became apparent that the 
efforts to abolish capitalism had produced entirely different results than 
anticipated (for example, the dictatorship in the Soviet Union), and that the 
working class in the highly developed countries was ceasing its pattern of 
rebellion, the first socialists who no longer expected the proletariat to evolve 
into a revolutionary subject spoke up. 

This perspective was developed in some of Herbert Marcuse's writings.! It 
seemed to collapse when the workers in many places worldwide suddenly made 
a forceful comeback in the late 1960s. The fading of this wave of protest during 
the 1970s, the downfall of the movement of 1968 and, of course, the definitive 
end of the so-called socialist countries inspired new contemplation. In part, this 
reflection — along the lines of Marcuse - resulted in a quest for another subject 
— another social force that might bring about the good society. 

This chapter focuses on a second approach - a perspective that is not the 
umpteenth proclamation of Marxism's 'death' but searches Marx's own work 
for clues to a different historical location of the working class and the labour 
movement. Its point of departure is the distinction between concrete and 
abstract labour? which Marx uses to show that labour in general (to be 
performed in all social formations) acquires a specific form in capitalism that is 
both particular (the production of a certain useful commodity) and socially 
general, an abstract activity to be performed as a means of obtaining other 
commodities. 

The labour movements and their theoreticians (social democrats, commu- 
nists and others) have rarely, if ever, understood this particularity of labour in 
capitalism and have consistently interpreted the movement’s activities in terms 
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of general, transhistoric labour. Even towards the late 1960s, Lucio Colletti 
had good reason to assert that 'not only Marx's critics, but indeed his own 
disciples and followers — and not only those of the Second International but 
also more recent ones, to this very day — have all shown themselves incapable 
of understanding or fully realizing the significance of this concept [that is, 
abstract labour]’.? Given this background, the richly diverse cult of alienated 
labour repeatedly generated by the workers movement is hardly surprising. 

Marx makes a rethinking of the workers movements and their transhistoric 
conceptualizations of labour possible because his theory contains a remarkable 
antinomy that has become apparent only recently due to the pressure of 
changed social and political relationships. Stefan Breuer was probably the first 
to address this matter. In Krise der Revolutionstheorie (1977), a critique of 
Herbert Marcuse's work, he identified two argumentative patterns in Marx, 
which he designated as the “esoteric” and ‘exoteric’ Marx: 


While - to maintain a distinction from the older Hegel interpretation — the 'esoteric' 
Marx revealed in a far more radical way than all other theoreticians the abstract- 
repressive nature of bourgeois socialization, which forcefully eliminated all non- 
corresponding modes of life, distribution and production ..., the “exoteric” Marx 
tended to revoke his insight that socialization of production within the capitalist 
mode of production can always only mean abstract socialization.^ 


To designate the proletariat as the driving force behind an upcoming 
revolution, Marx abandons his own critique of political economy. Rather 
than “esoterically” regarding the working class as an expression, aspect or 
element of capitalism, he views this class as an external and hostile social group 
that is alien to capitalism — as an “archimedean point ... that forms the basis 
for critiquing the capitalist mode of production and of which the existence 
guaranteed the emergence of a new, truly human Subject’. 

The discovery of a ‘different Marx’ — which in Breuer's work coincides with 
the assertion that transcending capitalism has become impossible — also 
appears in Moishe Postone's writings. This American philosopher with 
pronounced German influences (in the 1970s he belonged to a group of 
Marxists in Frankfurt am Main who focused on the critique of the commodity 
logic)? asserted that the ‘other Marx’ was actually the ‘only Marx’, and that the 
Marxists had continually misunderstood Marx thus far. In 1974 and 1978 
Postone published major programmatic contributions, followed later by the 
monumental book Time, Labor and Social Domination? 

Here, Postone abandons what he calls «traditional Marxism' (the line of the 
exoteric Marx) and elaborates on the esoteric Marx. Postone views traditional 
Marxism essentially as “a critique of capitalism from the standpoint of labor”, 
while ‘a critique of labor in capitalism’ is the issue.” Traditional Marxism 
considers labour exclusively as a purposive social activity which is indis- 
pensable for the reproduction of human society — as 'the universal condition 
for the metabolic interaction [Stoffwechsel] between man and nature’.'° Such a 
transhistoric notion of ‘labour’ makes only labour's ‘external’ characteristics 
(availability, duration, intensity, remuneration, and so on) into objects of 
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political or economic contention. By leaving the intrinsic labour processes 
aside, a transhistoric interpretation of technology is also implied: production 
techniques as such are neither good nor bad from a proletarian point of view; it 
is only that their application may or may not serve the interests of the 
immediate producers.!? Thus, the traditional Marxist approach characterizes 
capitalism in terms of the mode of distribution alone and locates 'the system's 
fundamental contradiction between the modes of distribution and produc- 
tion”.** 

Postone believes that this approach has had distinct merits: 


The traditional position accords dignity to labor that is fragmented and alienated. It 
may very well be the case that such dignity, which is at the heart of classical working- 
class movements, has been important for workers’ self-esteem and a powerful factor 
in the democratization and humanization of industrialized capitalist societies.'* 


Capitalism's essence (alienated labour) exceeds the scope of this perspective, 
since ‘if labor is the standpoint of the critique, it is not and cannot be its 
object'.'? From the viewpoint of transhistoric labour the critique of capitalism 
remains positive: a specific aspect of the social formation (here, labour) 
provides the basis for critiquing a different aspect of the same social formation. 
Positive critique leads not to 'a critique of political economy but to a critical 
political economy’ $ 

Conversely, Postone aims to formulate a negative critique (that is, 'an 
imminent social critique with emancipatory intent"), a critique “not undertaken 
on the basis of what is but of what could be, as a potential immanent to the 
existent society”.'” This negative critique is based on three ideas. First, Postone 
assumes that labour — though a necessary 'metabolic interaction between man 
and nature' in all societies — under capitalism differs fundamentally from 
labour in all other social formations. Capitalist labour (wage labour) not only 
gives rise to indispensable use values but also expresses abstract social 
interdependences. It is performed not to produce goods intended for personal 
consumption but to acquire an abstract medium (money) for appropriating 
other people's labour products. 


Viewed from the perspective of society as a whole, the concrete labor of the 
individual is particular and is part of a qualitatively heterogeneous whole; as abstract 
labor, however, it is an individuated moment of a qualitatively homogeneous, general 
social mediation constituting a social totality. This duality of the concrete and the 
abstract characterizes the capitalist social formation.'* 


Second, Postone believes that capitalist labour's abstract character implies 
that intrinsic labour processes have changed (since their real subsumption): 
“Industrial production is the materialization of capital and, as such, is the 
materialization of both the forces and the relations of production in their 
dynamic interaction.'? Production technology embodies alienation. The 
problem lies not in the application of the technology but in the technology itself. 

Third, this perspective suggests that 'the overcoming of capitalism 
apparently involves a transformation not merely of the existing mode of 
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distribution but also of the mode of production”. Postone quotes from the 
Grundrisse, in which Marx writes that the complete development of individuals 
requires ‘labour in which a human being does what a thing could do has 
ceased”.?! And, he adds, ‘Far from entailing the realization of the proletariat, 
overcoming capitalism involves the material abolition of proletarian labor. The 
emancipation of labor requires the emancipation from (alienated) labor.'?? 

Postone uses these principles to conclude that the traditional labour 
movement is not an anti-pole of capitalism but rather an expression of this 
system. Marx describes the conflict between capitalist and worker as the 
conflict between the purchaser and the seller of a commodity, with an open 
outcome: “There is here therefore an antinomy, of right against right, both 
equally bearing the seal of the law of exchange. Between equal rights, force 
decides. Class conflict is a conflict between commodity owners, between 
buyers and sellers, and thus operates squarely within the capitalist framework. 
Although 'a driving element' in the development of a commodity economy, it is 
also ‘embedded in the social forms of the commodity and capital'.?* ‘Class 
conflict ... does not represent a disturbance in an otherwise harmonious 
system. On the contrary, it is inherent to a society constituted by the 
commodity as a totalizing and totalized form.” 

The antagonism between worker and capitalist has no “intrinsic dynamic” 
pointing beyond capitalism:?* 


[Working-class social and political actions] and what is usually referred to as 
working-class consciousness, remain within the bounds of the capitalist social 
formation — and not necessarily because workers have been materially and spiritually 
corrupted, but because proletarian labor does not fundamentally contradict capital. 
... However militant the actions and the forms of subjectivity associated with the 
proletariat asserting itself have been, though, they did not and do not point to the 
overcoming of capitalism. They represent capital-constituting, rather than capital- 
transcending, forms of action and consciousness.?" 


Transcendence of capitalism would require a new type of movement. 


[If] à movement, concerned with workers, were to point beyond capitalism, it would 
both have to defend workers' interests and have to participate in their transforma- 
tion — for example, by calling into question the given structure of labor, not 
identifying people any longer in terms of that structure, and participating in 
rethinking those interests.?? 


Overcoming capitalism, then, must also be understood in terms of 'the 
abolition of proletarian labor’ and, hence, ‘the proletariat'.?? 

Since the mid-1980s, a group of independent German (post)Marxists has 
developed an analysis that resembles Postone’s work in many respects, despite 
the virtual absence of references to his work. The group’s intellectual output 
was published in a periodical originally called Marxistische Kritik and renamed 
Krisis in 1990. The group became more widely known when the renowned man 


of letters Hans Magnus Enzensberger published a study by Robert Kurz, the 
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collective's most influential thinker, in the monograph series he edits (the so- 
called ‘Other Library”).* 

Originally, the group defended the perspective of ‘labour movement Marx- 
ism’, although it tried to formulate a fundamental critique of the commodity 
economy from the outset.?! Gradually, the group radicalized its analysis and 
adopted the view that workers in their capacity as commodity owners (that is, as 
owners of labour power) constituted an integral part of that same commodity 
economy. In the course of 1989, the group accepted the consequences and 
concluded that the wage-earning class ‘was simply the opposite side of the 
capital relationship”.*? This view was expressed in a text with the revealing title 
“The class struggle fetish’. In this essay, the authors, referring to Marx's Capital, 
advocated theoretical relativization of the class struggle: 


Marx’s major work is not entitled C/ass, nor does it open with this category. Rather, 
it begins with the category of the commodity: "The wealth of societies in which the 
capitalist mode of production prevails appears as an immense collection of 
commodities; the individual commodity appears as its elementary form. Our 
investigation therefore begins with the analysis of the commodity.’ Instead, Capital 
ends with the systematic derivation of classes ... . This positioning already reveals 
that in Marx’s theory the classes are thus ultimately a secondary, derivative category. 
Traditional marxism in all its varieties has theoretically reversed this relationship. 
Here, class is the final basis of society rather than the commodity.*? 


Unlike Postone, who claims that the ‘mature’ Marx unequivocally 
championed the esoteric perspective,” the Krisis group postulates that Marx 
was repeatedly torn between esoterism and exoterism until his death. This 
ambivalence is visible in Marx’s views on the end of the capitalist society. In his 
major contribution to the critique of the political economy, he defended the 
position that the capitalist accumulation process set its own objective frontier 
or, as he wrote in Volume III of Capital, ‘The true barrier to capitalist 
production is capital itself”. In the long run, the advance of production 
technology would increasingly render human labour superfluous: 


As soon as labour in the direct form has ceased to be the great well-spring of wealth 
... [the] surplus labour of the mass has ceased to be the condition for the development 
of general wealth, just as the non-labour of the few, for the development of the general 
powers of the human head. With that, production based on exchange value breaks 
down, and the direct, material production process is stripped of the form of penury 
and antithesis.* 


Here, the tendential disappearance of the working class marks capitalism’s 
limit. At the same time, Marx firmly believed that the ‘historical task’ of the 
working class involved ‘the overthrow of the capitalist mode of production and 
the final abolition of all classes'.?" 

The ‘double Marx’ was an inevitable product of its day.?? On the one hand, 
he focused on the incipient and promising workers' movement. On the other 
hand, he performed an abstract analysis of the emerging commodity economy's 
objective boundaries. The trends that Marx optimistically identified as 


symptoms of early agony were in fact merely growing pains.*” The essential 
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error in judgement that led to the confusion of the exoteric and the esoteric 
perspectives was the idea that the labourers would never become more 
comfortable with the alienated relationships of the generalized commodity 
economy. Marx assumed that the owners of the commodity labour power 
would at no time become fully-fledged members of the community of free and 
equal commodity owners. 

Peter Klein is the member of the Krisis group who has studied this aspect 
intensively. In his book Die Illusion von 1917 (1992), he follows Marx and 
Pashukanis by concentrating on the voluntary relationship established between 
two independent commodity owners when they decide to exchange their 
commodities. Marx considered such a voluntary relationship the core of all 
thought about freedom and equality: “the exchange of exchange values is the 
productive, real basis of all equality and freedom. As pure ideas they are merely 
the idealized expressions of this basis. Exchange is a great equalizer. If 
individuals A and B wish to do business because A supplies a commodity for 
which B is willing to pay, A and B will need to acknowledge one another as 
equal partners, as owners of private property, each with his or her own free 
will. Accordingly, freedom and equality are structural elements in exchange 
processes between commodity owners.^! 

Of course, an extended historical tradition of commodities exchange was 
necessary for the principles associated with exchange to become valid in their 
own right — first in philosophy and theology, then in legal circles, and 
eventually in politics: 


With the rise of capitalism over the past two centuries, freedom and equality have 
finally become generally accepted in a manner that all people, when speaking about 
themselves as human beings, consistently associate humanity with these principles 
and place them in the context of the normative and legal framework based on these 
principles.?? 


Including the workers in the community of equals — of people — required 
redefinng private ownership. As long as the workers were considered 
propertyless, they did not count as fully-fledged citizens. The workers' 
movements attempted such a redefinition. From their perspective, wage- 
earners also owned property — namely, their labour power.? Emancipating the 
workers into ‘fully-fledged’ citizens was thus a political generalization of the 
commodity logic. The same holds true for women's emancipation, although 
Krisis has tended to overlook this aspect until lately." 

The gender issue was neglected into the 1990s. In 1992, however, the group 
published a major document by Roswitha Scholz, presenting the so-called 
separation theorem. According to this theorem, commodification is possible 
only because of the simultaneous existence of social spheres that, while excluded 
from the commodification process, are inextricably linked with it. Individual 
private consumption is one such pivotal condition: it exceeds the scope of the 
commodity economy but is nevertheless indispensable. The production and 
distribution of commodities would lose their significance without consumption. 
Consumption is the necessary anti-pole - an essential Other — to the commodity. 
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Such separated 'spheres' (which include human care, consideration or eroticism) 
are ordinarily perceived as “feminine”, whereas the calculating, “rational” world 
of commodities is viewed as “masculine”. All efforts to emancipate women by 
applying ‘masculine’ standards (for example, by demanding wages for house- 
keeping work) therefore generalize the commodity logic.* 

According to Krisis, patriarchal capitalism is driven by one force alone — 
namely capital, the 'automatic subject'. The generalized commodity economy is 
basically subjectless — that 1s, 'the bearers of authority are not self-conscious 
subjects but act according to a historical frame of sociality constituted without 
any consciousness”.** Capital's objective tendency towards self-exhaustion can 
lead to a new society only if new subjects deliberately create themselves 
"beyond the purely immanent "class struggle", along the crisis-ridden fault 
lines of commodified socialization”.*” 

While Postone's contributions and the Krisis group may emphasize different 
aspects, their areas of resemblance are remarkable. The critique of the 
commodity logic establishes an original link between previously divided theory 
fragments, such as Lukács's analysis of the relation between commodification 
and class struggle, Adorno’s remarks about the ‘metaphysics of labour’, 
Panzieri's insight into the capitalist nature of modern technology and Debord's 
critique of the spectacle. 

The new theory seems compatible with historical experience: the workers” 
movement is the instrument for wage-earners to acquire fully-fledged citizenship 
within the commodity economy rather than a means towards abolishing that 
economy. Workers’ protest radicalizes and becomes 'anti-capitalist generally 
under conditions where capitalist distribution is not, or not yet, operative and 
the commodity economy does not 'deliver the goods'. The so-called socialist 
societies emerging from such anti-capitalist reversals were unable to escape the 
global logic of accumulation; they did not rise above the commodity economy 
but merely became its replacement.* Little wonder, therefore, that the workers’ 
councils - the most radical political expression of workers' protest — never arose 
in consolidated parliamentary democracies and always rapidly turned into 
substitute parliaments.” Even the most radical unions — the revolutionary 
syndicalist ones — focused on changes in the distribution sector and were no 
match for the lure of advanced capitalism.?! According to Jean-Marie Vincent, 
the traditional workers’ movement ‘neither understood nor analysed in depth 
the sequence and inescapable logic” in the relationships specific to capitalist 
society. ‘On the contrary’, people believed they “could separate the irrationality 
of the global methods of organization — in need of transformation — from a 
largely intangible daily and individual world'.?? In this light, the critique of the 
commodity logic enables us to rethink the historical significance of workers' 
movements. The result is a critical synthesis of the old liberal and socialist views. 
On the one hand, the liberal and socialist interpretations are both clearly based 
on a transhistoric conception of labour; on the other hand, the “critique of the 
commodity logic’ correlates with socialism in its fundamental criticism of 
capitalism (and even radicalizes this criticism by focusing on labour as such) and 
joins liberalism in viewing the workers' movement as an integral and necessary 
component of capitalist society. 
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Even if we accept this vision, objections and problems remain. Both Postone 
and Krisis make absolute the contrast between the standpoint of labour and the 
critique of labour. Chris Arthur has rightly postulated that this position might 
be misleading: 'In so far as labour grasps itself as the ground of its own 
oppression it undertakes a self-critique’, and this could give rise to ‘a self- 
transcending movement”. While this possibility seems logical, it is equally 
conceivable that the “crisis-ridden fault lines of commodified socialization' 
appear not in the labour sector but, for example, in consumption. At any rate, 
the critique of commodity logic suggests that social historians should double 
their efforts to investigate the appearance of such fault lines in the past and the 
role of workers in this process. One example of a topic that could be addressed 
is given in Eric Rothenbuhler's case study of the textile strike in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts in 1912. In the resulting “liminal situation”, the commodity logic 
began to lose its grip on people: 


As long as workers strike about wages, they accept the myth of the labor market 
which gives meaning to their behavior within the industrial social structure. As soon 
as strikers behave as if not motivated by wages, their behavior cannot be made 
meaningful within the social structure and it becomes a threat to that structure.** 


Such “liminal situations” are possible only because workers are simultaneously 
subjects and objects, commodities and commodity owners. Postone is 
somewhat aware of this fact but perceives no consequences for his analysis.?? 
In a sense, this outlook typifies the approaches of most of the authors discussed 
here. As soon as abstract analysis needs to be linked with the “surface” of 
concrete historical, social and political processes, Postone and the Krisis group 
tend to proclaim views not based on sound research but manifesting a 
sensitivity to the spirit of the times. In the early 1970s, when he first formulated 
the contours of the critique of the commodity logic, Postone described the 
working class as ‘the not-yet-Subject — that which constitutes the alienated 
Subject (Capital) and which becomes Subject by overthrowing capital and in 
the process abolishing that labor, essential to capital, which defines the 
proletariat itself’.°° Two decades later, however, he views the proletariat as ‘an 
integral element of capitalism rather than as the embodiment of its negation’.*’ 
This unsubstantiated shift in position lacks credibility. After all, even if the 
class struggle within capitalism is an antagonism rather than a contradiction, 
the continuing reconfirmation, maintenance and, where possible, expansion of 
proletarian emancipation is a prerequisite for transcending labour as such. In 
this respect, the ‘old-fashioned workers’ movement’ — stripped of any illusion — 
still appears indispensable. 
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